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H 1 q G R A E 4 
THE 
Duke of RUTLAND, 


Lord High Steward of His Majeſty” $ 
Houſhold, and one of His Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy-Council. 


Ez OWE VER parties may 
differ about other things, 
= they ſeem all to agree that 
the nation 1s, at preſent, re- 
duced to a very melancholy ſtate, and 
not eaſily to be reſtored to that 
A 2 I 


[i] 


Ge weight, and dignity i in Eu- 
rope, that ſhe formerly maintained. 
Various are the ſentiments of the 


public in relation to the cauſe or 
cauſes hereof. Though our national 
debts and taxes are a clog to our 


affairs; yet the people. do not ſeem 


averſe to any expence, provided the 
kingdom could be happily reſtored to 


fuch a proſperous condition as to make 


the figure the has heretofore done. 


Onan it is, that we are deſti- 


| tute, at this juncture, of all mari- 


time allies; and therefore it ſeems 
we mult ſtand alone, and fight our 
own battles by ſea, W. allies 
may be obtained by land. 

TyarT the naval power of France 


_ ſeems capable of coping with ours at 
preſent, is not much doubted : and 


if our enemy {ſhould gain over to her 
intereſt any powerful maritime ally, 
we may ſoon ſee our naval force 
humbled, and all our commercial re- 


ſources cut off, and then the fate of 


this nation will ſoon be determined. 
ne : - or 


DD 

Bor if, My Lord, the court of 
Spe ſhould not join France againſt 
Great Britain with that conſiderable 
maritime power ſhe has raiſed; and 
Spain ſhould judge a neutrality more 
eligible than to engage in à war 
againſt this nation; a "Spaniſh neu- 
trality does not ſeem to promiſe ſuch 
advantages to Great Britain as to 
France. In ſuch caſe, the Spaniards 

will uninterruptedly carry home their 
treaſure from the Spaniſh Indies, and 
their revenues reap the ſame binelic 
as in time of peace. The active 
commerce into which that nation 
has ſtruck, will enable them to be 


maritime carriers for France, and uſe 


every art to ſecrete French property, 


and . ſupply them with: contraband 
goods, while England ſeems capable 
of receiving Idle ee iD. ſuch 
neutrality. 1 ; 

Tux ports of Spain being opened 
= ei Britain, we may indeed em- 
ploy. the Spaniards to bring us in 
their own bottoms all the produce 

2 3 3 


of Old and New Spain; and we 
may employ them alſo to carry ſuch 
of our merchandizes in return as they 


ſhall think proper to take: but it is 


our misfortune, My Lord, that the 


increaſing dearneſs of our commo- 
dities, / compared with the price of 
French ones, is no temptation to the 


Spaniards to purchaſe ours for their 


own account, in preference to thoſe 
of France. And if they carry them 


for Britiſh account, it is to be doubted 


whether they would be ſo ſolicitous 


to cover Britiſh as French property; 
whereby our Spaniſh exporters might 
be ruined by ſuch precarious ad ven- 
tures, while the Spaniards would grow 


greater and greater gainers by our 
importation of their commodities. | 


IT is well enough known, My 


Lord, among the mercantile world, 
what great gainers the French at 
preſent are by the neutrality of the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, and their 


other carriers, while we' gain little 


by them. "Theſe neutralities ſerve the 
| intereſt 
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intereſt of France far more than their 
acting with them as principals in war 
could do; for theſe neutral carriers 
and traders extend the commerce of 
France in time of war, more than ſhe 
herſelf does in times of peace; and 
what ſhe loſes in point of freight is 
amply compenſated in her ſavings by 
inſurance. Our enemies thus carrying 
on their commerce by the means of neu- 
tral ſtates, have their mercantile ſhip- 
ing at leiſure to be converted into pri- 
vate ſhips of war, and many of them 
are become a part of the royal navy 
of France. Thus theſe neutralities 
augment the maritime force of 
France, and uphold tlieir revenues 
ariſing by trade in good plight, while 
they tend to reduce ours, and render 
us leſs capable of annoying the com- 
merce of the enemy, and the enemy 
more capable of annoying ours, be- 
cauſe we are chiefly our own car- 
riers, run all risks ourſelves, and our - 
trade loaded with the heavy article 


[ viii |] 
of inſurance; while that of France 
is exempt from ſuch burthen. © 
Ir ſhould ſeem, therefore, to ap- 
pear, My Lord Duke, that theſe neu- 
tralities put it out of the power of 
our naval force to exett itſelf ſo 


much againſt the commerce and na- 
vigation of the enemy, as they en- 


able the enemy to exert theirs againſt 
ours. The policy in France by en- 


_ creaſing maritime neutralities, will, 


it is to be feared, ſupply any ſup- 


poſed deficiency in their maritime force 


when compared with ours; and, there- 
fore, how long the enemy- may, by 
ſuch a ſyſtem, be able to carry on 
the war, is not eaſy to ſay; nor what 
advantages they may reap, by having 
their naval ſtrength at liberty to act 
offenſively, while their trade is bene- 


ficially conducted by the arts and col- 


luſion of neutral ſtates. 


THe true cauſes of our labouring 
under theſe, and many other diſad- 
vantages with the enemy, at preſent, 


1 have endeavoured to point out diſ- 


tinctly 


[ ix } 
| tingly in the following diſcourſes, 
and that, I am willing to hope, with 
all candour and ina) ; It not 
being my intention to inflame, but 
conciliate diſtractions, and to promote 
and cement union and harmony 
amongſt our rulers, that they may 
be at eaſe to join their heads and 
their hearts to ſave the kingdom from 


that ruin, Wich which it ems to be 8 


l ee 


Tuar the things width are, va 
come to paſs, any man of plain ſenſe, 
who attended to the commercial 
ſchemes of power that have been 
many years hatching for our deftruc- 
tion, might eaſily diſcern. As I have 
pretty vigilantly attended to ſuch like 

affairs, ſo IJ have endeavoured from 
time to time, to communicate my 
fears and apprehenſions of thoſe 
events, which have, in a great. mea- 
ſure, taken place. 

 Tamis I have Fm! and * lupe 
with all decency and moderation, i in 
wy Die! ionary of Commerce; Which 


Lour 


* 1 
Vour Grace, and your noble family. 
have done me the honour to patro- 
nize. And, however, difficult, and 
indeed next to, impoſlible; it may be 
rn public 8 upon thoſe deli- 
cate ſubjects to obtain the candid re- 
gard of all amidſt our unhappy party 
diviſions ; yet I have the ſatisfaction 
to experience that my humble endea- 
vours to be uſeful haye been generally 
acceptable, which I can aſcribe to no- 
thing but that undiſguiſed honeſt 
zeal that I have endeavoured to ma- 
nifeſt throughout all my writings to 
promote the public profperity 524 
happineks, 85 
No ſooner had I finiſhed. that per- 
formance than I ſet about another, 
which Your Grace knows took its 
riſe. from ſome converſations that 1 
had the honour to have with a noble 
Lord, very nearly allied to your Grace, 
my other honoured patron, and which 
] publiſhed. the laſt year, under the 
title of Great Britain's true ſyſtem ; 
wherein I have endeavoured to ſhew 
the 
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the reaſonableneſs, the neceſſity and 
practicability of raiſing ſupplies to 
carry on wars within the year, with- 
out further encreaſing the public 
debts: which tract, bang neceſſary, 
as I judged; to make it's appearance 
the laſt year, when the miniſtry were 
niflecnted, as at preſent, I addreſſed 
that work to all the great men In 
and Out of power, thinking That the 
moſt inoffenſive way to procure a ſub= 
ject of that kind a favourable attention 
by all parties: and if ſome events had 
not fell out, it is likely that ſubject 


might have been taken into confidera» 


tion - the laſt ſeſſion of parliament; 
But as we ſoon hope for a ſettled and 
a united adminiſtration, - that will 


exert their utmoſt efforts in the ſervice k 
of the nation; we may hope likewiſe 


that a ſubject of ſuch high concern- 


ment will not be paſſed over in ſilence 


the next ſeſſion; becauſe meaſures 


are neceſſary to be changed, and 


among the reſt, none is more need 
ful than to vor a ſtop to the encreaſe 
— | of 


D xi 
of the national debts, and all TOs 
tual: taxes. For, 1 


Leer who will, My "AMY . mi- 
niſters of ſtate, I humbly apprehend 


that a ſtep of this kind muſt do: them 


honour, and. convince the nation that 
meaſures. a8 well as men will be 
changed. Nor can any domeſtig 


conduct contribute more than ſuch, 


as will appear throughout this trea- 
tiſe, to give the nation that deſireable 
weight and influence at foreign courts, 


which i is ſo neceſſary to our affairs at 


this critical conjuncture. . 
Tnouc this will prove one coed 
remedy for the cure of many of our 
political maladies; yet, My Lord, we 
ſhall be miſtakes, if we flatter our- 
ſelves, that this alone will be a ſove- 
reign ſpecific for all our national diſ- 
tempers. No: our ſtate- diſeaſes are 


numerous and complicated, and they 
cannot be eradicated by the applica- 
tion of any one medicine: but, per- 


haps, there cannot be a better general 
preparative; than what is humbly re- 
com- 


a 1 125 ] 
commended, to render all other politi- 


cal phyſic du y © ON and efhica- 


cious. 


Tus ckilful pp tells us; that 
a i diſcovery: of the true cauſe of our 


perſonal maladies is half the cure. It 


is the ſame by thoſe of the ſtate. And 
the humble aim of the enſuing trea+ 
tiſe, is a candid and impartial enquiry 
into divers material ſpecies of diſtem- 
per, wherewith the kingdom is over- 
whelmed ; for when thoſe are faith- 
fully laid open, the very diſtempers 
ham flee will ſuggeſt to our ſtate 
phyſicians, the ſpecific: cure of each 
in their turn. 

1 will not . to Gas My 
Lord, that I have repreſented every 
: ene evil under which we labour. 
That could not be done within the 
limits to which 1 have at preſent, re- 
| ſtrained myſelf, 1 have, however, 
brought to lioh ſome of the more ma- 
terial, and thoſe chiefly of a com- 
mercial kind: for ſuch drying up the 
channels of treaſure, whereby the ſtate 
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muſt be ſupported, if we open thoſe 
channels, they will overflow us with 


wealth competent to enable us to get 


the better of every evil, and bring about 
that happy ſtate- reformation ſo much 
deſired by every true patriot, and by 
none more than by Your Grace, as I 
have had the honour to know by expe- 


rience from a ſeries of converſation. 


Ap here I crave leave, with all 
ſubmiſſion, to put Your Grace in 
mind of one of our ſtate-maladies, 


which is greatly in Your Grace's 


power to cure: it is a very malig- 


nant one indeed; but if it is not 
cured, and that radically too, I am 
afraid, My Lord, that all other evils 


will become incurable. 'This malady 
is of ſo pernicious and fo deſtructive 
a nature, that it renders us the con- 
tempt of all wiſe and honeſt men at 
home, and the ridicule of all foreign 


ſtates abroad: it is unſpeakably i inju- 


rious to the peace of mind and the 


health of our aged ſovereign; it diſ- 


tracts his councils, it makes our great 


men 


[=] 
men odious to the people in general, 
and renders them incapable of treat- 
ing with foreign courts with ny ſort 
of weight and dignity. 

Having deſcribed. the charaovi 
tics of the deſtructive diſtemper to 
which I allude, it will be needleſs 
to ſay, that I mean our miniſterial 
diſtractions; which have diſturbed and 
diſtracted the whole nation, as well as 
quite alienated the regard of our foreign 
friends, and given ſpirit and influence 
to our enemies: and I ſhould heartily 


_ rejoice with numberleſs ſincere well- 


wiſhers to the kingdom, that Your 
Grace, in concert with others of the 
firſt diſtinction no leſs e eee, 
would interpoſe your patriot good 
offices to cure this deſtructive ma- 
lady. Would Your Grace undertake 
the task, I could with credit under- 
take to prophecy, that you could not 
fail of ſucceſs. 

By declining all miniſterial cha- 
racer, and conducting yourſelf with 
candour towards all parties, you have 


be- 


[ail]. 


— beloved by all, My Lord; 


and they will all hear your Grace 
with that deference no. leſs due to 
the greatneſs of your talents, than the 


goodneſs of your heart. What then 


can hinder Your Grace from becom- 
ing the happy inſtrument of uniting 
the wiſeſt and the ableſt men in the 
nation in' the ſervice of -their king 
and country? If it be neceſſary to 
Join the old miniſtry with the new, 
no one is more capable of reconcil- 


ing paſt differences, and healing all 


perſonal breaches and animoſities than 
Your Grace. 
TkRRE never was a time, My Lord, 


when a happy union amongſt the beſt 


and the wiſeſt men in the nation, was 


more neceſſary than at preſent, be- 


cauſe 1t 18 my humble opinion that 


this nation was never in more immi- 
nent danger; and why I think ſo, 


will appear in the courſe of this 


tract. 
TRE points taken! into a 


in the 110 treatiſe being of. the 


laſt 
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laft n to #4 nation at all 


times, and the light wherein they are 


placed being ſuch as is highly ſeaſon-⸗ 
able and intereſting to our affairs at 


preſent; it is humbly hoped and pre- 


ſumed, that here 15 nothing urged 
but what may deſerve the ſerious at- 


tention of any miniſtry. And that 
no diſguſt might be taken at the mat- 


ter urged, by reaſon of the manner 
of its repreſentation, I have ſtudiouſſy 


| avoided whatever might prove dif- 


agteeable in that ſhape: yet 1 have 
been obliged to go to the root of our 


evils, or they could never be put in 


ſuch a point of view as ever to be- 


come cured. 


BERSIDES the particulars ne na- 


kedly exhibited, and openly animad- 


verted on, Your Grace will pleaſe to 
obſerve, that I have a reſerve of many 


things very imprudent to be thus pub- 


| lickly diſcuſſed. This I could not 


do without manifeſt injury to the na- 


tion, becauſe it would give more ad- 


vantage to the enemy than all their 
. Heets 


. xviii 1 


Wen and armies, by putting it in 


their power to defeat the execution of 
what would prove ſo detrimental to 
them, and ſo beneficial to this king- 
dom: and therefore I hope Your Grace 
will prove the happy inſtrument of 


cauſing all my endeavours to ſerve the 


nation to be laid properly before the 
_ adminiſtration, when the ſame ſhall 


be ſettled 3 humbly apprehending that 


they wall be found, on due examina- 
tion, to be caleulated {or the honour 


and intereſt of his ** and his 


kingdoms. 5 
I have the honour to be, with the 


moſt perfect reſpect, 


Mv Lok, 
Vour Graces 
Mäoſt devoted, 
And obedient 


Humble ſervant, 


MaALAchry PosrLETHwATr. 
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DISSERTATION + 


Of the Lanped InTEREST, in relation to 
the cultivation of waſte land ; with a view 
to prevent a future ſcarcity of grain and 


to render the neceſſaries of life, labeur and 

 manufaftures cheap, the better to enable us 
to maintain a competition in trade and navi: 
gation with foreign natz, ons. 


erg VERY eſſential object of traffic and 


commerce, requiſite. to the ſuſte- 
nance and convenience of human life 


e being produced by the earth, the 
more our land in general ſhall be improved, and 
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all other provifions in the kingdom ; in order 


| the greater quantity thereof ſhall be bene- 


N 
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cially cultivated, the 8 1 be the 
plenty of land productions amongſt the 
people; the greater the encreaſe of cattle, 
the more people employed in cultivation, 
the more populous the nation become in 
uſeful and induſtrious hands, and the more 
comfortably and happily will the whole body 
of the nation be ſubſiſted: And in con- 
ſequence of all, the more our internal as 
well as external traffic ſhall be promoted, the 
wealthier and more powerful will be the 
ſtate. 
| As thoſe productions in the genen mall be 
from time to time augmented, ſo will the ge- 
neral conſumption; and the greater the plenty 
ſhall be, the cheaper will every thing neceſſarily 
become, whereby money will naturally grow 
more univerſally plenty in the general circu- 
lation; for, in ſuch caſe, leſs money will 
purchaſe every thing in proportion as the 
plenty of productions ſhall reduce the Rare, 
with reſpect to the demand. | 
Ir this general improvement of the old 
lands, and cultivation of freſh, be extend- 
ed to the due political degree it will ad- 
mit of in this nation, the univerſal plenty of 
all things will be ſo magnified, as to render 
the price of the neceſſaries of life no more 
than one half, or even one third what it is 
at preſent. This will inevitably reduce the 
general price of labour, that being regulated 
by the price of the neceſſaries of life : and 
will not this render all our fabrics and ma- 


nufac- 
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nufactures cheaper, ſince their value is con- 
ſtituted according to the rate, at which la- 
bourers, artificers and manufacturers can ſub- 


fiſt? Will not ſuch reductions make the 
quantity of money at preſent in circulation 


extend farther, and conſequently become 
more plentiful amongſt the maſs. of the 
people, and this without any addition to the 
quantity of national ſpecie ? 
TxH1s policy will enable us to 9 
our ſtaple, and ether new invented manufac- 
tures at lower rates. It alſo will abundantly 
extend our exportation, not only to thoſe 
foreign ſtates, and empires that are our pre- 
ſent purchaſers, but will attract us new cuſ- 


tomers; ; ſuch other who are not capable of 
n 


purchafing our commodities, by reaſon of 


their dearneſs; while they conſume immenſe 


quantities of thoſe of our rivals, becauſe of 
their greater cheapneſs. Hereby we cannot 
fail being enabled continually to augment 
the value of our exports beyond that of our 
imports; this will e e encreaſe the 
balances of our trade with many particular 


nations, and the general balance in the like 


proportion; which will be brought into the 
nation in hard money. From which additional 


plenty of money, the people in general will 
become greater conſumers of the produc- 


tions of the land, and manufactures, the 
ſtate grow more and more populous, as things 
grow cheaper and money more plenty. And 


money being the ſine ws of commerce as well 
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as of war, how can it fail to flouriſh both at 
home and abroad? How, under a wiſe and 
juſt adminiſtration, can the people fail to be 
contented and happy, when they ſenſibly 
feel and experience a daily advance in their 
proſperity, and eaſement of circumſtances? 
In countries, where the land cultivated 
does not afford an ample competency of its 
productions to make the whole plentiful, and 
therefore cheap, the people will be una- 
voidably diſtreſſed and miſerable, and no 
chains can reſtrain them from tranſmigration 
from country to country, till they can ſet 
down with ſome degree of conſolation under 
their ſtate of continual labour. This brings 
depopulation upon ſuch ill-policed ſtates, 
while it peoples others with induſtrious inha- 
bitants, who are the great ſource of wealth, 
and of power. But plenty of land, well and 
properly cultivated and improved, according to 
the foil and climate, will not only afford 
vhere with to raiſe and cheriſh plenty of uſeful 
people by natural generation within ourſelves, 
but will draw and captivate them to ſuch a 
land of Canaan, from every ſtate, where 
they labour under the Egyptian bondage. 


In proportion as the rents of lands ſhall WM mc 

be raiſed above what the plenty of the circu- fug 
lating-money will enable the tenants to pay, eſc 
certain it is, that the money of a nation will . the 
diminiſh and grow ſcarcer : and where there . ſuf 
is not a quantity of land effectually culti- che 


| vated to reduce the rents, in proportion to 
Fe N | the 


the money, the ſcarcity of money will, at 
length, grow to ſuch an extreme, as to leave 
very little in the kingdom. For, where the 
rents are raiſed beyond the proportion of mo- 


ney exiſting to pay them, there every thing will 


riſe in its price and value; commerce grow. 
worſe and worſe, relatively conſidered with 
that of other nations, its general balance turn 
more and more againſt the dearer nation; 
and, at length, the country become ſtript of 
its money. And when the trade and the mo- 
ney are once fled to other countries, the 
people will follow. 07 EO 
Tux demand for farms in greater pro- 
portion than they were to be had, firſt raiſed 
the rents. This hindered the people from 
going on in their cultivation of freſh land, as 
the demand for the ſame ſhows they would 
have done, as they encreaſed in number, 

What then could the ſurplus people do, but 
throw themſelves into trade and profetiions ? 
And whilſt the neceſſaries of life, the price of 
labour, and the rents of land have advanced 
greatly to what they were formerly, have not 
theſe things rendered it very difficult for the 
bulk in thoſe channels to ſubſiſt ? 

Tris muft be remedied, or more and 
more will be daily undone, and will take re- 
fugein other countries. Nor can the gentleman 
eſcape injury; for if money becomes ſo ſcarce, 
the produce of the earth will hardly bring 
ſufficient ſapport to the farmer, and pay all 
charges excluſive of rent: numbers of the 
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gentry will, at length, be obliged to turn 


farmers, by taking their lands into their own 
management, till by the greater general 
cheapneſs of all things, money becomes ſuf- 
ficiently plenty to anſwer the moderate view 


of an induſtrious and parſimonious farmer, 


the motives of trade, and the ends of a wite 
government: but this will never be the caſe, 


till the rents keep pace with the hard circu- 


lating- money; and, therefore, either the mo- 
ney of the nation muſt be encreaſed in pro- 
portion to the rents, or the rents muſt fall 


in proportion to the money. But to encreaſe 


the money, to keep up the due payments of 
the rents, can be no otherwiſe done, than 
by the encreaſe of our foreign commerce; 
nor can this be done, but through the de- 
creaſe in the price of all things; in the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, in the price of labour, and 


manufactures; and this latter cannot be ef- 
fected, till the price of rents are reduced in 


proportion to the quantity of money; and 
that cannot be accompliſhed, till a due quan- 
tity of waſte land is taken into cultivation: 
and, therefore, to encreaſe our trade, and there- 


by our money, we muſt encreaſe our land- 


cultivation, to bring about the defireable con- 
ſequences above intimated. 


Ir all the rents of the nation were lower- 


ed at the requeſt of the people, or by compul- 


tory laws, this could by no means anſwer the 


end of a national proſperity, becauſe the de- 
mand tor the 2 of the earth, at pre- 
ſent 
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ſent cultivated, will continue to be equally 


great, if the people be not diminiſhed, ſo as to 
keep the price of things higher than the quantity 


ol circulating- money will enable them to pay 


for em: and till more people are employed 
in land- cultivation, in order to leſſen the 
number of poor, and occaſion greater plenty, 
all trades, manufactures, and profeſſions will 
continue ſo overſtocked as to ſpoil them all, 


with regard to profit, which is the end of them. 
It ſhould ſeem to follow, therefore that the na- 


tural way to lower the rents, can only be, by 
putting ſuch quantities of waſte land into cul- 
tivation, as may make farms abound. 

Nor does it appear that gentlemen would 
be ſufferers by rents being lowered by the 


meaſures ſuggeſted. For let it be ſuppoſed, that 

all the lands ſhould be raiſed 201. per cent. 

per Annum ; ſince that land cultivated would 
bear no more corn, graſs, nor cattle, &c. 


than it does at preſent : muſt not the corn 
and cattle &c. be advanced in proportion ? . 
Will not the neceſſaries of life coſt the labou- 


rer more; and muſt not his wages be raiſed 
accordingly ? Will not timber for carriages, 


and other uſes, coſt more to fell, and hew ; 
and will not horſes to draw the produce of 
the earth to market. be more valuable ; and 
conſequently carriage and every manufacture 
coſt more? All things would certainly be 


_ raiſed, if money could be found to circulate 


trade at ſuch an advance. 5 And ſince gentle- 3 
men as well as others would buy every thing 
| By | 8 
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| =E at ſuch an advanced price, how would they 
8 de advantaged by receiving 201, per cent. per 
| Annum more, and paying that at leaſt, if not 
1 more, for what they want ? 
17 6 Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that this would be the 
1 2 | caſe, with regard to their expence, but not their 
| lavings, they will be deceived. For ſuppoſe 
a- gentleman of 10001. per Annum, now 
ſpends 5ool., and lays by 500 l. per Annum; 
if eſtates were raiſed, as ſuppoſed, he would 
than ſpend Ol., and lay by 6001, per Ann; 
But how would he be the richer, fince the 
= of every thing is raiſed at leaſt in the 
ike proportion with his lands? For his 600 1: 
would purchaſe no more than his 500 1. did 
—__ 5 
to the purchaſe of eſtates, which? is al= 
_ meer by the intereſt of money, they 
will be valued at as many years purchaſe as 
they would be, if rents had not fallen; and 
though the ſums they ſell for muſt be leſs, - 
proportion as the rent ſhall be lowered ; 
the money will have, at leaſt, all the ſame A | 
fects, apply the ſame how you pleaſe. 
Ir all the lands were raiſed 20 per cent. 
per annum, this would not make them pro- 
| duce more; but perhaps leſs, than they now | 
do, by putting it, in ſome degree, out of tbe 
farmers power to make uſe of ſo much {kill 
and expence, to cultivate them, as they could 
do before their rents were ſo raiſed : ſince this 
advance of rent would not tend to encreaſe 
the produce, all the produce muſt be ſold, 
not only for all the 20 pounds ede 
* ere 


ot 


there muſt be a likewiſe on all thoſe 26 i 
pounds, to enable the farmers to purchaſe 
whatever they want at higher prices, to which 
every thing muſt be advanced from thus 
raiſing the produce; as it paſſeth through 
every hand, and at length the manufac- 
turing part alſo; this would till propor- 
tionably enereaſe the profits on the firſt raiſed 
prime coſts, before it reached the conſumer ; 
who, therefore, muſt in the end, not only 
ay all the advanced 20 pounds rent, but 
alſo the neceſſary profits ariſing thereon, 
through all the ſeveral hands it paſſed: and 
ſince the labour, which adds the greateſt va- 
lue to every thing, will, in this caſe, be en- 
hanced ; it is apparent, that the ſake quan- 
tity of produce muſt be dearer by all the firſt 
advanced 20 pounds rent, and by ſuitable 
profits to ll the ſeveral hands through which 
it muſt nfceffarily go, together with a greater 
charge gf labour thereon: whence it appears, 
that if the ſame quantity of produce muſt thus 
colt a great deal more, than all the 20 J. rent, 
by which it was firſt enhanced, the ſeveral . 
parts thereof muſt coſt more likewiſe in ſuch 
proportion; ſo that we may not ſcruple 
to aſſert, that 140 l. could not in this caſe 
purchaſe what 100 l. now doth; whereby 
gentlemen, who are conſumers in common 
with others, would become much the poorer 
for ſo raiſing their eſtates: and, therefore, it 
ſhould ſeem conſequently manifeſt, that ley 


would be the richer for lowering their eſtates 


20 
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occaſions as much as they can. This leſſens 
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20 or 3o per cent. per Annum, by the culti- 


vation of more land, ſince it muſt be no leſs 


certain, that 70 or 80 l. would purchaſe more 


in this. caſe, than 100 l. doth at preſent, as 
it is evident that 120 l. in the other caſe, 
would not purchaſe ſo much as 100 1. doth 
now: ſo that if rents ſhould fall 30 per cent, 


by the means propoſed, every thing would 


certainly fall in the like proportion, whereby 
gentlemen would lofe nothing but the nomi- 
nal ſound of ſo much per Annum. T5 

Tus may ſerve to evince, why gentlemen 


cannot live ſo well and hoſpitably on the 


ſame eſtates, as their anceſtors did, who had 


: conſiderably leſs nominal income than their 
ſucceſſors. If, therefore, gentlemen find 
themſelves ſtreightened, by raiſing rents, above 


what the money circulating amongſt the 


people will enable them to pay; mult not 
this encreaſe the ſtreights and difficulties of 
the people. on whom ſuch heavy rents are 


raiſed, and account for their arrearages, and 
badneſs of payment? 

IF the rents are raiſed ſo much as to carry 
the price of, goods to the conſumer, to higher 
rates than the money they can acquire will 


enable them to purchaſe, what they want, 
this makes a kind of unnatural plenty of 


goods, preſenting themſelves for buyers, who 
though they really want them, cannot find 
money to purchaſe them ; and, therefore, are 
obliged to abridge their neceflary wants and 


the 
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the value of thoſe goods (which in the end 
muſt want buyers) SG the rates which the 


rents have made neceflary, Will not this 
keep the produce of lands ſo low, that it will 
not anſwer to bring to market? whence 
gentlemen muſt find it difficult, if not impoſ- 
ible, to get their rents; hilſt at the "anc 


time, whatever they purchaſe, as hath been 
ſhown, will neceſſarily become dearer in a 


greater proportion than tht rents can be raiſ- 
ed: provided ſuch rents in general do not 


nearly quadrate with the quantity of circu- 


lating- money, that will always purchaſe the 
molt of every thing at the cheapeſt rates. 
PoLI1TICAL arithmeticiang all allow that 
mankind do naturally encreaſe ; and this na- 
tion of ours has conſiderably. encreaſed in 
people within theſe two centuries ; notwith- 
, ſtanding our civil and external wars, - plagues, 
and thoſe drains of people that have been 
. made from hence to ſupply our plantations, 
ſince our American ſettlements have taken 
place. The city of London hath doubled it- 
{elf within theſe fourſcore years, notwith- 
ſtanding the laſt great plague ; and the coun- 
try hath alſo encreaſed, though not in the 
like, yet in a conſiderable degree and pro- 
portion. If this is a truth, ought not our 
encreaſe in the general cultivation of lands 
to keep pace with the encreaſe of the ioha- 
bitants ? 15 
Men enter the ſtage of life to ith a new 
generation, and then withdraw behind the 
curtain 
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curtain. The term of life, that men are 
found to enjoy the one with the other, from 


the time of marriage to that of death, is 
little more than 20 years: in which period, 
one marriage with another, we will ſuppoſe, 
does not produce above four children, who 


live to man's eſtate. If a gentleman of r000l,, 


per Annum, to make proviſion for his chil- 
dren, lays by one half thereof annually ; this 


in 20 years will be 10, ooo; which, including 


the widow's ſhare, which often happens, can 
not exceed 2 5001. for each child. This is 


not only much inferior to the eſtate, out of 


which it was ſaved ; but the intereſt being a 


ſcanty - proviſion for the ſon of a perſon of 


1000 l. per Annum, to ſubſiſt on, moſt of 
the children will be introduced into ſome 
trade or profeſſion; in order to improve their 
money, to raiſe new families, or they will 


ſoon annihilate their principal. 
Ir trade be languiſhing and diſtreſſed, 


many ſuch will fink in the general cala- | 


mity. If it be ſaid, men muſt retrench 


their expence; will not this leſſen the 


conſumption of every thing, and make ſo 


much leſs circulation of buſineſs among the 


people? Will not this occaſion an encreaſe in 
the number of the poor? Where the poor 
encreaſe, will not the profits on trade be 
more and more reduced, through loſſes and 
want of trade; and through the efforts of 
ſuch additional numbers of indigent people, 
who will ſtruggle hard to * themſelves 
-- 
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in that ſhare of buſines which ſhall re- 


main? 


Ixs TE AD of urging the diminution of the 
home-conſumption of our native commodi- | 
ties, is it not better policy to make all things 


ſo plentiful, and ſo cheap, that the people in 


general may become greater, inſtead of leſs 
conſumers thereof? This will encreaſe and 


not lefſen trade and buſineſs amongſt the 


people, in proportion as they ſhall'augment in 
numbers. Luxury will then find its natural 
boundaries, which if men extraordinarily 
tranſgreſs, they will be ſufficiently whipt with 


their own rod. 


Taz lowneſs of our intereſt of money 


brings more people into trade, who either 


cannot, or do not chuſe to ſubſiſt only on 
ſuch ſmall intereſt; and, therefore, they will 
engage in trade to improve their fortunes and 
better their income, The moneyed-intereſt 
having abundance of caſh to employ, will 
take a great ſhare of buſineſs out of the hands 


of thoſe who are already engaged therein, 


by carrying it on at much leſs profit than it 
was done before ; that they may employ the 
large ſums which they are capable of throw- 
ing into trade. This makes it difficult for 
people of leſs fortune to gain ſubſiſtence ; 
whereby many become diftrefled, and the 
number of poor multiplied; and it is no wonder 
that people are incapable of paying rents, that 
houſes are emptied, and the inhabitants flock 
to other nations to gain bread by the arts —_ 
255 | | | | ave 
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have learned in this. Thus we loſe our artifi- 
cers and manufacturers ; foreign rivals thereby 
ſupplant us in our trade, and aggrandize 

themſelves upon our impoveriſhment. 
Wx have before obſerved, that mankind 
naturally encreaſe in number; wherefore this 
encreaſe muſt continually be provided for in 
cultivating proportionably more land. It they 
are not, they being all conſumers, there muſt 
perpetually be greater numbers ſubſiſted on the 
produce of the ſame land, which was before 
cultivated: this will neceſſarily encreaſe the 
demand for its produce, and enhance its price, 
whilſt the encreaſing people muſt employ 
themſelves ſolely in trade, (manufactures, and 
other profeſſions for ſubſiſtence. Will it not 
hence follow, that trades: and manufactures, 
&c. will ſoon be overmultiplied, and the 
encreaſed people become indigent and diſ- 
treſſed ; ſeeing the neceſſaries of life, for 
which the bulk ultimately work, will all the 
while be growing dearer, and the inhabitants 
leſs and leſs able to purchaſe them ? | 
THe proportion in which mankind have 
been computed to encreaſe, according to Sir 
Wrm.Petty's is, that they will abſolutely double 
themſelves in 360 years, notwithſtanding 
wars, and plagues, &c. Should we reaſon upon 
this foundation, the quantity of land, which 
ſhould be taken every year into cultivation, 
muſt be at leaſt 26 part of the quantity at 
preſent in cultivation. If England be 320 
miles long and 290 miles wide, it will con- 
| __ ta 


tain 92,800 ſquare miles, ſuppoſing its length 
and breadth to be everywhere alike : but as 
England is not fo regular a figure, 4 may be 
deducted for its irregularity, towns and 
rivers; and there will remain about hgh 
ſquare miles contained therein. 
Wr will ſuppoſe, that not above one half, 
vis. 31,000 ſquare miles are cultivated ; rg 
part thereof, viz. 86 ſquare miles, at leaſt, - 
ſhould every year be further added by culti- 
vation, to hold proportion to the natural en- 
creaſe of mankind. Provided a greater part 
of England be already improved than has 
been ſuppoſed ; and mankind ſhould encreaſe 
faſter then Sir Wm. aſſerts, the annual addi- 
tion ſhould be greater in proportion: and if 
mankind do not encreaſe in the degree they 
would, by nature; it js an infallible criterion 


ſtructed. 
Bur as nothing like this additional cultiva- 


ſtrable, that from hence all trades, occupa- 
tions, manufactures and profeſſions have been 
multiplied and overburthened with numbers, 

and embaraſſed with difficulties and poverty. 

Vet hereby rents have been advanced by the 
demand for land, which the encreaſe of 
people has occaſioned: whence living has be- 
come more chargeable than formerly, and the 
people leſs able to ſupport themſelves. Be- 


either advanced the price of our commodities 
in 
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that the natural plenty is by ill policy ob- 


tion has hitherto taken place, it is demon- 


ſides, enhancing the price of neceſſaries hath. 


in general, or tended to diminiſh their vent, 
and make them worſe in quality, ſo that 
our neighbouring nations have not purchaſed 
ſuch quantities as they would have other- 
wiſe done; though we have not taken leſs 
of foreign commodities in general, 
EXPERIENCE hath ſufficiencly ſhown, that 
the people of any nation will diminiſh where 
the means of getting a livelyhood, ſuitable to | 
their ſeveral ranks and ſtations, do ſo: this is 
a neceſſary conſequence, where the balance of 
trade becomes conſiderably againſt any na- 
tion ; it being evident, that ſuch a nation hath 
amongſt them juſt fo much buſineſs leſs than 
their own ſeveral wants create, as the ſum 
total of that balance againſt them happens to 
be. This leſſening the national ſpecie, at the 
ſame time, in the like degree alſo, is attended 
with a double inconvenience; the want of 
money, and the want of employment ; and if 
things are ſuffered to continue in the fame 
courſe, is it to be admired, that the people 
ſhould forſake the kingdom Does not expe- 
rience as well as reaſon ſhow, that the people 
will always encreaſe in that country in whoſe 
favour the balance of trade is? 
LesrT any ſhould imagine that the laying 
ſo great ſtreſs on the cultivation of quantities 
1 of land, in proportion to the encreaſe of 
1 people, is any way extravagant; it ſhould be 
conſidered, that the extent of ſuch additional 
cultivation will naturally find its bounds; for 


chat will ſtop of itſelf, when the plenty be- 
comes 
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comes too great to turn to private advantage; 
t, which ariſes chiefly from too high rents, or 
the employment of too many people in huſ- 
bandry and agriculture, _ Of the latter of 
theſe, indeed, we can ſcarce ever be in dan- 
ger. But if this ſhould be the caſe, ſince the 
people only make a miſerable ſhift to live 
now, there is an evident neceſſity to culti- 
vate much more land to employ them, to 
make trade flouriſh, which creates additional 
%%% Rei. 
MzasuRes of this kind carried amply and 
effectually into execution, appear. to be the. 
natural means to prevent the clandeſtine ex- 
pottationof our wool; for experience has ſhown = 
| that the beſt laws, and moſt rigorous penalties 
vill not obſtruct it; which, though it makes 
the ſame come conſiderably dearer to for- 
eigners than to our own manufacturers; yet ä 
they find their account in its purchaſe, But * 
they could not afford to purchaſe our wool at | 
fach rates, and under ſuch difficulties as they 
now do, provided their people in genera] 
could not live conſiderably cheaper than ours 
do, and give their labour uy workmanſhip 
conſiderably cheaper. Notwithſtanding our 
wool coſts them ſo much dearer than it does 
us; yet from the other cauſes before-men- 
tioned they are capable of making manufac- 
tures cheaper for themſelves than they can 
have them from us; and ſell them cheaper 


to other nations. 
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AnD if our fabrics continue to advance in 
price, from the greater price of victuals and 


drink, and the encreaſe of public debts and taxes, 


their manufactures may become ſo compara- 
tively cheap, and ours, at length, ſo dear, as to 
get their woollen goods imported into this na- 
tion, and beat us out of this branch of our 
own trade even amongſt ourſelves. This will 
reduce us again to the ſtate we were in, when 
the Flanderkins purchaſed our wool, and ſup- 
plied us/with manufactures fabricated of. our 
own material. But if we ſhall be able to re- 


duce the neceſſaries of life to ſuch a degree 


as will enable us to {ell our commodities gr 


chea 90 5 other nations can do, the runnin . 
woo 


will ſtop of itſelf ; for, we ſhall 


be able to export our manufactures ſo ex- 
tremely 


preſent do. 
THis would no leſs augment the conſump- 


| tion of our wool at home than abroad. For 


when the price of woollen apparel of all 
kinds came to be reduced, the people in ge- 
neral would cloathe better and 1 805 than 
they can afford to do at preſent. From 


the encreaſe of our domeſtic as well as for- 
eign conſumption, our woollen manufactures, 
w ich now rot in our warehouſes, would be in 
as quick and as great demand as they could be 
_ fabricated; and when we had calls of our nb | 

% or 


cheap as to prevent them putting 
' themſelves to ſuch extraordinary expence and 
difficulties to obtain our wool, as they at 
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for the wool, people would be under no 
temptation to run it. | 
Ir ſo great a quantity of di land were 
annually cultivated, as would hold propor- 
tion, not only to the natural encreaſe of man- 
kind, but ſuch an additional quantity beſides, 
as would lower the price of neceſlaries ſo 
much as ſhall be effectual to enable the poor 
to work conſiderably cheaper than they can 
now do: When this came to be the caſe, 
there would be a proportional quantity of 
work created, which is now wanted to give 
due employment to all people, and enable the 
poor to ſubſiſt without being a public incum- 
brance; the bulk of the inhabitants would 
become much greater conſumers of every 
thing, than they ever can be, till the plenty 
of every thing is rendered great enough to 


encourage a more abundant conſumption. 
Tux effectual execution of this additional 


land-cultivation would prove a great encoura- 


gement to matrimony ; ſince the means of a 


livelihood for families would hereby be faci- 


litated, and the marriage ſtate relieved from 


the melancholy difficulties it labours under, 
in making proviſion for families. This would 
cauſe much leſs fortunes to be required in 
- marriage ; ſince not only much leſs ſums 
would tranſact much larger affairs, but there 
would ariſe abundant more buſineſs every 
way in general; whence young men would 


not have occaſion for ſich precautions, as are 


now prudentially needful to all that will 
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marry. Should we not then be far from 
finding near a fourth part of our traders fingle 
men, as many with ſome reaſon conjecture 
the caſe to be? To this cauſe, may we not 
attribute the great number of proſtitutes of the 
other ſex; which, perhaps, can never be ſo 
effectually remedied, as by this means making 
the marriage ſtate more tolerable in point of 
EXPence ? je woof Bb. „ 
 Trovcn nothing can be more apparent 
than that the meaſures ſuggeſted, will occa- 
ſion abundantly more lucrative trade and bu- 
ſineſs in the nation, than, at preſent, exiſts; | 
yet this point may be farther corroborated, 
from the conſideration of the general condi- 
tion and circumſtances of people; ſeven 
eights of whom, in much better times of 
trade and buſineſs, have been by good poli- 
ticians reckoned to be deftitute of property 
either in themſelves, or in the chief of their 
families, and therefore are neceffitated to la- 
bout for their daily bread. : i 
SEVEN eighths of ſo large a body, as the 
people of this kingdom, muſt neceſſarily 
have a proportionate influence on the trade of 
it, if we conſider them, as being not one 
half the conſumers they might and ought to 
be. For, on an average working men are reckon- 
ed to earn, from 10 to 12 ſhillings per week, 
when all deductions are made for loſt time, 
want of work, and ſickneſs: This is the ut- 
moſt one man with another can earn for him- 
{elf and family; which being but 26 J., 1 


3o J. per annum, is but about one half what 


is neceflary for the ſupport and maintenance 
of a working man's family, in the meaneſt 
manner it can be done. Does not this, 


therefore, ſhow the [uſefulneſs and neceflity 


of making the general plenty ſo much the 
greater, that every thing may be thereby ren- 


dered much cheaper, that there may ariſe 


more employment for the poor, and their 


| wants be better ſupplied? Will not this neceſ- 
ſarily create ſo much more trade and buſineſs 


amongſt all the claſſes of trading people? 


Tux wants of mankind, if amply and not 


ſcantily and meanly ſupplied, according to 
their various ranks and conditions in life, are 


ſufficient to give ample employment to all 
that muſt get their living by their labour and 


diligence. For if feven eighths of the people 
were, as they might and ought to be, ac- 


cording to the dictates of nature and reaſon, 


double the conſumers they are; it would 
rather be a queſtion ; whether mankind are 
able to ſupply all their wants, than whether 
the wants of mankind are ſufficient to give 
full employment to thoſe that want it?, 
Is not this an invincible argument in fa- 


vour of mutual intercourſes of commerce be- 
tween diſtant nations? ſince if any nation 


makes goods for us, we muſt likewiſe make 
goods for them, or ſome other nation, and fo 


| reciprocally for each other; provided our 


goods are made ſufficiently cheap to maintain 


fach commercial dealings. If ſo, what a 
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number of people will every ſtate and em- 
pire be able, by the means of maritime com- 


merce, with all its appendages, to. ſuſtain. 


more than any ſuch ſtate or empire could do, 
without ſuch trading employment and nego- 
tiations? For, if the people had not ſuch 
kind of employment, muſt they not fall into 


agriculture ? In ſuch caſe, would not the ſame 


number of pear require a prodigious grea- 
ter extent of territory to ſupport them, than 


in the former way? Would not their afflu- 
ence in general be likewiſe proportionably di- 
miniſhed ? Nor would ſuch a nation be near 


ſo potent and formidable. 
Ir any certain quantity of land well culti- 


vated and improved will produce corn and 


cattle, and other neceſſaries for the uſe of 
man, when only + of the people, we will 
ſuppoſe, are employed this way, whilſt the 


other part is employed in trade and maritime 


commerce; if the people can be ſubſiſted, while 
their commerce not only employs + of them, 


but brings them gold and ſilver without 
mines; does not this create diſtributive afflu- 


ence, ſtrength and power amongſt the people 
in general? Will not all interruptions of ſuch 


maritime traffic, whilſt it continues gainful 


to the nation, leſſen the general affluence, 


ſtrength and power? When any branch of 


commerce leſſens the caſh of a nation, ſome 


_ ſtateſmen. think it right to ſuppreſs or reſtrain 


the ſame by high duties or prohibitions. Does 


not ſuch like policy always beget high duties 


at 
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or prohibitions on our trade, ſo as to prevent our 


having a lucrative one, if ſuch nations can pre- 


vent the ſame; it being a loſing trade to them, in 
proportion as it proves otherwiſe to us? As ma- 
ritime commerce is leſſened by theſe mutual 
reſtraints, ſo many people muſt looſe their 
employments in every ſuch nation: and to 
what other employment can they have re- 
courſe but to huffandt and agriculture ! ? 
Will not hereby their domeſtic trade languiſh 
as their maritime does, ſince the former de- 
pends on the latter ? Will not this likewiſe 


decreaſe the maritime force of the kingdom 1 in 


the like degree? 


IF every nation, inſtead of having occaſion for 
ſuch reſtraints or prohibitions would make 


their produce, &c. cheap enough; which, by the 
means ſuggeſted, is always in their power to an- 
ſwer to the real benefit of every part of the com- 


munity ; their good and cheapcommodities will 
force themſelves by theſe commanding qua- 
lities, on ſome other nations at leaſt ; and in 
ſome degree on thoſe too, perhaps, who ſhall 
endeavour to reſtrain them. Does not this ſeem 
to be the more natural, and, therefore, the more 
effectual way to preſerve and advance our 
maritime commerce? Do not theſe obvious 
reflections indicate the folly of reſtraining 


trade this way, and diſcover plain and eaſy me- 


thods to make our people happy in trade with- 
out ſuch reſtraint, or indeed. without ever 
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going to war about it? for war is no leſs de- 


ſtructive of trade than it is of the peace and 
felicity of human nature. | 


Ir the produce of our lands were doubled, 
it would certainly be conſumed, fince the 
wages of the labouring people, who are the 


bulk of mankind, are not ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe above one half the neceſſaries ſuch a 
family requires. But the produce of the 


earth cannot be doubled, unleſs the quantity 


be ſo likewiſe ; for the quantity in cultivation 


produces as much as it well can, It follows, 
therefore, there muſt be double the quantity 
of land to yield double the quantity of pro- 
duce; which would be conſumed without 
altering the ſeveral conditions of men in any 
reſpect, but that of being as duly.and com- 
fortably ſupported as they have a right to be 
by nature. And is it not the duty of the ſlate 
to ſee that they have the full enjoyment and 
fruition of all that the great author of their 
being has entitled them to from the immu- 
table laws he has eſtabliſhed for their ſubſiſ- 
tance, preſervation, and encreaſe? 

To double the produce there requires 
double the number of people to be employed 
in land- cultivation: but it is evident that 
trade and manufactures, could not ſpare half 
fuch a number, without making commerce 


much too profitable to traders to ſuffer 
half fo many people to employ themſelves 

upon land. As it is the demand that fixes 
the price of things, if ſo many perſons were 


taken 


[25] : 
taken out of trade, as only half the additio- 
nal quantity of land in cultivation would 


require to improve it, traders and manu- 
facturers, &c. would be able to exact what 


price my pleaſed for their labour and buſi- 


neſs. hence, N 1 we not diſcern, that 
all the produce of land and manufactures 
would be wanted and uſed, if things were 


put on the happy footing we have ſuppoſed? 


Are not the wants of mankind as great as 
their abilities, and the earth capable of ſup- 
plying them ? Does it not hence appear, that 


want of trade and employment amongſt the 


people, is ſolely owing to there not being 
d enough in cultivation to ſupport and em- 
ploy them) ag! AC Or 
Ir the preſent quantity of land produc- 


tions were to be augmented one fourth onl 


(and perhaps people enough might be ſpared 


out of trade, and manufactures, &c. to ac- 
compliſh this) it would fall the price of the 
produce one half. For ſince farmers muſt, 
in this caſe, be one fourth more numerous 
than at preſent, the rents of lands would 


neceſſarily be lowered ; and if the produce is 


augmented one fourth; theſe things conſi- 
dered together, could hardly fail to lower the 
produce one half this would lower labour 
alſo, the working people being under no leſs 
neceſſity than they are now, to work as cheap 


as they can, For, if the produce cannot be 


doubled, to' make the working people con- 
ſume double what they do, if they could get 


| it; 
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if the produce cannot be encreaſed one 


half nor, perhaps, hardly one fourth, would 


not abſolute neceſſity oblige the working 
claſs to give their labour as cheap as poſſible, 
that they may ſupply their wants as far as they 


can, which muſt be conſiderably abridged 


notwithſtanding the additional plenty, of a 
fourth in land- productions; and notwith- 
ſtanding too, that there would, in this caſe, 


be ſo much more employment for the work- 
ing people, as would fill up the whole time 


they have to labour in? 

In order to reduce labour, the neceſſaries 
of life ſhould be lowered about one half, that 
5 or 6 ſhillings might purchaſe as much as 
10 or 12 will now do; and then labour 
might be reduced at leaſt one fourth, and the 
labouring people be enabled, notwithſtand- 


ing, to purchaſe near half as many more ne- 


ceſſaries as their preſent wages of 10 or 12 
ſhillings per week will do, at the rates theſe 
things now go: which would occaſion half 
as much more trade and buſineſs amongſt 


the people in general as there now is, or can 


be till this is done; and be productive of the 


other great national advantages, therewith inſe- 


parably connected: of which, the removal of 


many temptations, which tend to deſtroy the 


poor, is no inconſiderable one; for if ſuch ad- 
ditional employment was procured for the 
working people in general, would they not 
have leſs time for tippling, and holy-day mak- 


271 | 
ing, eſpecially if proper meaſures were taken to 
encourage induſtry in their reſpective occu- 
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Is we would reduce labour only one 
fourth part lower than it now goes, there will 
be a neceſſity to lower the price of the neceſ- 
faries of life to about one half the preſent 
price; for as it is the demand alone, which 
gives the value, and fixes the price to every 


thing, any ſlender attempts to employ the 


poor, and make more buſineſs this way ariſe 
to others, would, by encreaſing the demand 
for labour, rather tend to raiſe the wages 
of labouring people, than to lower them. 
To ſet this matter in the light intended; it 


ſhould be obſerved, that it is the preſent rate 


of labour only that will be reduced, accord- 
ing to the hypotheſis laid down; but its va- 
lue, according to the above maxim will be 
greater, when the neceſſaries of life are ren- 
dered ſo much cheaper, that a fourth part 
leſs wages will purchaſe near half as many 
more neceſſaries as the preſent rates of labour 


will admit of. As this is all the reduction of 


labour hereby aimed at and intended, or which 
in the nature of the thing is poſſible; ſo that 
this matter may be clearly underſtood; let it 
be ſuppoſed, that a labouring man's family 
can be decently maintained, as it may, with 
about ſixteen ſhillings per week; and that 
the neceſſaries of life were lowered to half 
their preſent price: as eight ſhillings would 
then purchaſe as much as ſixteen will do 
„ now; 


of 
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now ; which is at leaft a third more than 
their preſent wages (as ſuppoſed of 10 or 12 
ſhillings per week) will now purchaſe ; fo then 
labour would really be about 4 part more va- 
luable than it now is, though its fate at the 
ſame time be lowered about q part alſo. 
Ix the wiſdom of the legiſlature ſhould 
ever in earneſt think of this matter; (which, 
if they will fave their trade and the nation ef- 
fectually from ruin and deſtruction, I am in- 
clined to think they one day will) we muſt as 
faſt as poſſible, improve ſuch large tracks of 
waſte land;as will employ all the hands, we can 
poſſibly ſuffer to be employed this way; for this 
nation is a great body of people; and if we 
would do things, which they 'may all ſen- 
fibly feel the effects of, we muſt do great 
things, and ſtrike notable ſtrokes of dome- 
ftic policy: and will it not be a glorious 
thing for this kingdom to be able, upon 
wiſe and ſolid principles of government, 
to reduce the price of neceſſaries one half ? 
which we have ſeen, is abſolutely requiſite to 
reduce the preſent rates of labour, and at the 
fame time ſupply the labouring people with 
all things needful and neceſſary to that ſtation 
of life, and thereby create ſo much more bu- 
fineſs amongſt them? For, without this, trade 
in general cannot flouriſh, becauſe all trade 
depends ſolely on the conſumption ; and yet, 
from what has been urged, it ſhould ſeem to 
appear, that trade will flouriſh, before the 
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poor will find it in their power to attain the 


ſupplies, we could wiſh them; ſince the la- 
bour of the poor conſtitutes the wealth and 
ſplendor of the rich: and if it was untea- 

ſonable to muzzle the ox that trod out the 
corn, what name ſhall we give the meaſures 

that render it ſo difficult for the bulk of man- 
kind, to anſwer the great end of their own 


life; and that of * 9 families to ſtand in 


their ſtead when they are removed, as all ſoon 


muſt be, to give place to ſucceeding nern 


tions of the human ſpecies? 
Tre rule whereby to judge when the 
neceſſaries of life ſhould be denominated 


cheap or dear, is that of the general earn 
or wages of the labouring people; which 


cannot be leſs than ſuch as ol procure them 
a quantity of thoſe eſſential neceſſaries of life 


as will ſupport them to ſubſiſt, and go through 


the labour in which they are engaged with 
ſtrength and vigor, without injury to their 

progeny z. and to maintain their rifing genera- 
tion comfortably. Whence we may diſcern 
when there is, or is not circulating-money 
ſufficient among the people : or, which is 


equivalent thereto, when there is, or is not 


land ſufficient in cultivation to ſupport them 
happily ; for hence only can theſe things be 
principally brought, which are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary for their ſubſiſtance and the conti- 
puance of their * 
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Wulst a mechanic, or any labouring 


perſon, cannot earn ſo much as will provide 
comfortably for a middling family of that 
_ claſs; it is apparent, that money is ſo much 


too ſcarce amongſt ſeven-eighths of the 


people at leaſt; or that the land in uſe is in- 
competent to ſuſtain them; and conſequently, 


there will be ſo much leſs buſineſs and em- 


ployment amongſt the people in general, than 


is required: whence the diſtreſs of numbers 


will be inevitable. 

LAxp proprietors would do well to con- 
ſider, that if ſeven-eighths of the people 
muſt ſuſtain unnatural want and penury, if 

theſe conſequences are not duly guarded 


againſt; many of their own offspring, in a 


generation or two, if not ſooner, will find 
themſelves in no better ſituation. 


WoRx1NnG people being reduced to ſuch 


diſtreſs and difficulties, we ſay, is unnatural : 


the great author of our being has made 


ample proviſion againſt them, by affording a 
full competency of Land to guard againſt 
them; and it is our own fault, our own 
weakneſs and folly, and bad policy y, not to 
guard againſt ſuch evils, when we have it ſo 
manifeſtly in our power. 

Ix it ſhould be objected, that if all things 
our gentry conſume were of our own pro- 
- duce, they would be the richer for executing 
this propoſal ; yet ſince they conſume ſo 
many foreign goods, the prices of which de- 
you on what they coſt at the place they are 

bought; 


modities and labour will 
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bought ; they can receive but little altera- 


tion by the execution of the deſign here 
recommended; that the gentry, therefore, will 


not be the richer for ſuch a reduction of la- 
bour, and of the price of our natural pro- 
ductions and manufactures, as would hereby 


be effected: if this ſhould be ſaid, it may be 


replied ; that moſt nations have ſome com- 


modities peculiar to them; which ſeem de- 


ſigned by nature to be the foundation of re- 
ciprocal commerce between them and ſome 
others, who need them, and thereby afford 
great employment by maritime traffic, and 


no leſs communication of general know= 


ledge ; ; which has been, and will be pro- 


ductive of new arts and new trades; and which 


would not probably have been the caſe, 


if thoſe peculiarities in different countries 
and climates had not exiſted throughout 
the world: in this reſpect, our nation is 
diſtinguiſhed as well as others—And, if one 


nation be diſtinguiſhed by nature more than 


gain more money than ſuch other nation, 
which is not; ſo the 1773 of their com- 


be higher in ſuch 
Proportion as one nation ſhall naturally ex- 


ceed another i in the ſuperior quality of its com- 


modities; and conſequently they will not be 
the richer or more powerful for haying a more 
Money than their neighbours. MN 
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another herein; as they will by that means 


ERy 
Bor if we import any kind of goods 
cheaper than we can now raiſe them, which 
_ otherwiſe might be as well raiſed at home; 
in this caſe, it becomes indiſpenſably neceſ- 


fary to fall into the practice propoſed, in re- 


gard to the "_ and manufacturing on 
as good terms ourſelves all things, which we 
ſtand in need of, or chuſe to enjoy. As this 
ſhould be done to prevent other nations from 
advantaging themſelves by us more than we 
can ſuſtain; ſo it would probably more ef- 
fectually exclude all ſuch foreign goods than 
the moſt rigorous laws and prohibitions can 
35. | a 


Ir this method of reſtraint on foreign trade 


ſhould be perpetually obſerved by Great Bri- 

tain as it ought, our gentry would experience 
| themſelves the richer ; notwithſtanding the 
conſumption of ſuch other foreign goods, as 
being the peculiarities of other nations, we 


may be obliged to import, for the ſake of 


maintaining the requiſite commercial inter- 
courſe. For, when by the means propoſed, 
we have increaſed our produce to [> great a 
degree as to reduce the rates of labour conſi- 
derably, and have thereby enabled ourſelves to 
Taiſe many kinds of goods, which we now im- 


port, cheaper than we can receive them: when 
thus our trade is put into ſuch a flouriſhing 


condition, the commodities we ſhall import 
after this 1s done, being cheaper than we can 
raiſe ſuch goods within ourſelves; it is plain 
the conſumption of any ſuch goods cannot 
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vecalion ſo great an xpence, as they wonlddo 


to raiſe them ourſelves, if we really could ex- 


dlude them by acts of parliament, "If there- 
fore, it would be true, as the objection itſelf 
allows, that the gentry would be the richer 


for executing this propoſal : if all the goods 


they conſumed and uſed were the produce of 


our own country: they muſt be gainers alſo, 


notwithſtanding their conſumption. of any 
quantity ,of foreign goods, which e can im- 


port and ſell at cheaper rates, than we can poſ- 


fibly raiſe them ourſelves; for none but ſuch 

cheaper foreign goods can ever find vent in 

any ſuch nation, except they. be the peculia- 

rities of other foreign nations; to which an 
anſwer has been before given. 


Tur full execution of this deſign ant 


ſeem to be the only means, by which pr 
perty can be ſo duely diffuſed amongſt tall 
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ranks of people, as the more * bo 
promote -the general intereſt of the whole 
community : For while the working people 


haye not full employment, their labour will 


be diſpoſed of below its juſt value; which 
ought to be a comfortable ſubſiſtence for a 
family ſuitable to their ſtation— So long as 
theſe people in general work ſo conſiderably 
below the point, that their wages are inſufficient 
to ſupport their family, property is not ſo diffuſ- 


ed asitought to be. This will be attended with 
many evils, in proportion as the- wages af 
the working people fall ſhort of the point 


above intimated, For the general conſump- 
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tion can not be ſo great in the community. 
Others hereby will accumulate that wealth 
which by right belongs to the bulk of thoſe 
people. And theſe gainers, who are conver- 
ſant with practical trade, are enabled by their 
extra-gains to trade on terms too low to ad- 
mit the middling traders to get a livelihood, 

according to their rank of life. 


' SupposE a man, for inſtance, in trade 


with 10, o00 J., and the reduction of intereſt 
has brought many ſuch into ſeveral retail 
trades: ſuppoſe ſuch a one, in order to turn 
his ſtock once in the year, will vend his goods 
at 10 per cent. profit; this will produce 
1000 J. per Annum: let another in the ſame 
trade worth 1000 J. only, ſell at the fame 
rate, (as he muſt, or have little buſineſs) and 
let him be ſuppoſed to turn ſuch a leſſer ſtock 
twice a year ; which, fince giving credit 1s 
become ſo general, is as often as ſuch a ſtock 
In retail trade can be generally turned ; and 
this, though it may produce 200 J. per An- 
num, is very inſufficient to bear all the charges 
of trade: and ſupport and provide for ſuch a 
family as it is reaſonable they ſhould live; 
whilſt the other trader, making 10 per cent. 
on his 10,000 /, trading-ſtock, may ſtill more 
and more encreaſe it, at the ſame time that 
he is bringing on the ruin of many that have 
but middling capitals. Whence not only the 
labouring mechanics, but numbers of the 


other middling people! in general, muſt with |} 


them be * of that ſhare of pro- 


perty, 
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perty, to which their condition and the good 
of the community entitle them; for that 
community will be more powerful, and moſt 


happy, that. abounds moſt with people of 


thoſe middling fortunes. As there do not ap- 
pear any other more ſimple and effectual 


means, whereby property can be diffuſed 


amongſt the people in general as thoſe ſub- 


mitted; ſo whenever property ſhall be- 


come thus diffuſed, it will be ſufficiently fo, - 
and adminiſter to mankind all the terreſtrial 
felicity their natures ſeem capable of: what- 
ever there ſhall then be in the condi- 
tions and circumſtances of men, they will be 
ſuch only as the author of nature intended ; 


ſuch as are inſeparably connected with civil 


government, wherein there muſt be high and 
low, as long as it ſhall fubhiſt 
IT may alſo deſerve conſideration, whether 


it will not follow from ſuch like policy, that 


luxury, ſo far as it is ſhall be judged detri- 
mental to ſociety, may not be removed, We 
would not call that ſtate equipage, or way of 
living, which is ſuitable to the rank and con- 
dition of men, luxury, injurious to ſociety, 


how pompous ſoever; if it be reſtrained with- 
in the limits of his eſtate, to a degree, as will 
admit of his making proviſion for his family, 
according to his rank and dignity; for ſuch 
ſplendid living is uſeful to the community, 


eſpecially while fo prudentially circum- 


| ſcribed. As that man only can be ſaid to be 
luxurious, in a ſenſe hurtful to ſociety, who 
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exceeds thoſe bounds; ſo that nation only 
can be ſaid to be luxurious, when the people 
too generally exceed in this reſpect. Phat 
this may be the caſe of a nation; we may 
take for granted, and admit, that the one 
muſt be reduced to diſtreſs, as ſure as the 
other. | 

Tg cauſe of ſuch Wanne Jnkity, 
owing to too great an inequality of property; 
whereby too many are enabled to live exceſ- 
fively ſumptuous and ſplendid ; whilſt the 
reſt, having far leſs than they really want, are 
too much depreſſed : the one fide is idolized 

for their wealth, the other contemned for 
their poverty. Between theſe extremes, the 
chaſm ſeems to be too wide; whence the 
opulent are imitated, beyond proper limits, 
by moſt of thoſe circumſtanced within the 
extremes ; which begets luxury detrimental to 
themſelves and families, and not ſo beneficial 
to the community as their well regulated lu- 
xury might] prove. 

Bur were property to be diffuſed, as 
has been ſhown it may and ought to be, the 
labour &c, of people would not come ſo un- 
reaſonably low, as to fupport ſach exceſs on 
the one hand, or depreſs the reſt to ſuch de- 
gree on the other. The natural and juſt dif- 
fuſion of property will not only eradicate the 
luxury injurious to the ſtate and to indivi- 
duals, but extinguiſh vice and immorality 
therewith. For the too great inequality of 
property, is the ſource of depri. and general 


poverty; 
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poverty; and vice will ever be oonnecled 
therewith. 

3 the produce of the land, | 
will naturally diffuſe ſuch increaſe amongſt 
the lower and the middling people who alone 
want it: this will remove the pernicious lu- 


xury, that being founded on the too great 


inequality of property: hence it ſeems to ap- 
pear that luxury is not the cauſe, but the ef- 


fect of a decay of trade, ſince ſuch decay is 


nothing elſe but the maſs of the people want- 
ing many things, which they have a natural 
right to: and which, for want of employ- 


ment it is out of their power to procure. 


AmipsT the various public benefits at- 
tending the effectual execution of this mea- 


ſure, it will not prove the leaſt to many, by 


prevent! ng the too great a reduction of the 
intereſt of money; becauſe the continual in- 


cloſing and cultivating ſo much waſte land, 


as will be needful to the univerſal diffuſion of h 
the plenty hereby recommended, will not 
only make abundance of eſtates to be pur- 
chaſed, that are now not worth one fourth, 
perhaps, of what they will be when im- 


proved : byt ſuch policy will raiſe vaſt 


quantities of produce and manufactures, to 
inveſt that money in ; whereby the govern- 
ment may, by wiſe management, be able to 


diſcharge a conſiderable part of the public 


debts ; which money, if not this Way em- 
ployed and realized, will come again to mar- 


& © mot. 
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| ket to ſeek intereſt: this will fall the intereſt; or, 

which 1s equivalent, the premiums on money 
at intereſt will advance, in ſuch proportion, 
as the plenty of ſuch money ſhall encreaſe ; 


which premiums, with the intereſt thereof, 


muſt in the end be loſt, in confideration 
of receiving three or two per cent. for a time, 
inſtead of ſuch intereſt, as the plenty of mo- 
ney, ſeeking intereſt, would naturally bear. 


Non will the nation be able to diſcharge 


its public debts, without great public injury, 


unleſs the price of all things can be lowered 
in ſuch proportion as the public ſecurities ſhall, 


be paid off: for ſuch ſecurities having the 
operation of money, will keep up the price 
of all things, in proportion to the quantity. 
 Ought not this to allarm us more if the deſtruc- 


tive ſyſtem of encreaſing the public debts ſhall 


be {till proſecuted ? Can any meaſures prove 
more effectual to the ruin of our trade, and 
the introduction of univerſal poverty, diſtreſs 
and calamity ? Will not theſe things prove 
unequal to plague, peſtilence and famine? 

Bor the executing of what is contended 


for will enable the government gradually to 


reduce the national debts, and the taxes, 
without injury, either to the moneyed or trad- 
ing intereſt, For, as the produce of the 
earth, and the conſumption thereof, will cer- 
tainly be greatly encreaſed, thoſe things al- 
ways going together, the revenue will encreaſe 
| likewiſe : ſince the malt tax, exciſe on beer, 
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duty on leather, and tallow, and whatever 
other articles of the natural produce are taxed 
would be augmented as the produce and the 
conſumption ſhould be augmented: if at the 
ſame time alſo the circumſtances of the people 
in general ſhall become amended, as ſeems 
apparent they cannot fail; ſo every thing be- 
ing made conſiderably cheaper, the govern- 
ment will be able to effe& all their dealings 
and negotiations with as much leſs money as 


the prices of labour, and goods of all kinds 


ſhall hence be reduced : and, therefore, will 
have an additional revenue, not only by the 
augmentations, but by being enabled to pur- 
chaſe every thing, that they may require, 
with much leſs ſums than now : and this dif- 


| ference being conſiderable may gradually con- 
ſtitute a new Debt-Paying-Fund, to reduce 


the public incumbrances, fince the old Sin- 
ing fund is likely to be always otherwiſe ap- 
propriated. 

IF it ſhould be objected, that, to effect 
this intention, the land tax will leſſen with 
the rents of lands ; Whence the revenue in 
this branch will diminiſn— To this, it may 
be replied, that if we add the land tax, which 
may be further raiſed on ſo great an addition 
of land, as muſt every year be put into cul- 
tivation, to hold the needful proportion to the 


natural encreaſe of mankind; this additio- 
nal land tax, will contribute ſo much to prevent 


any diminution in this part of the revenue. 
And, if the people encreaſe, as trade becomes 
4 relieved 


40 
relieved and extended, which is a truth known 
that they always will, even to a maxim; there 
can be no doubt that the revenue will ſoon bs 
augmented in this branch of it. 
Tuts defign ſeeming to have a natural 
and practicable” tendency to enable the na- 
tion to pay its debts, it will enable the go- 
vernment, to eaſe the people greatly of taxes. 
And if every thing will always find its true 
value, which is an axiom in trade, land, 
which is the moſt certainly valuable of all 
things, muſt do ſo too: wherefore, if theſe 
taxes appropriated for the payment of intereſt 
of the public debts, were all taken off our 
native commodities, the land would neceſ- 
farily bear as much higher price, as the preſent 
taxes now ſubſtract from the price of our com- 
modities For, if taxes were taken off the na- 
tive commodities, they would come cheaper: 

this would encreaſe the conſumption. Now, 
ſince every thing abſolutely neceſſary is the 
produce of the land, the encreaſe of the 
demand for that produce, will encreaſe the 
demand for land; and that will neceſſarily 
raiſe the rents, even till all the money now 
paid for taxes, together with the charges of 
their collection, will come to the landhol- 
der's ſhare. Nor can this be otherwiſe, un- 
leſs the money circulating be inſufficient to 
augment the rents ſo much: and though it 
may not be ſo much; yet if the taxes were 
taken off native commodities, the money would 
be found ſufficient to augment the rents, equal 
| | t9 
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to the taxes that it wquld be needful to lay 
on the land: or, at leaſt, it would prevent any 
conſiderable fall of the preſent rents of lands 
in general; even though ſo much land were 
to be added in cultivation, as would be need 
ful to anſwer the end propoſed. 1 

THE taking off the taxes on goods 5 
vill not ſufficiently in the end lower their price 
to the conſumer, without the effectual execu- 
tion of the land- cultivation co-operating there - 
with; becauſe the price of commodities in gene- 


ral depends on the quantity of money circulat- 


ing, and its repreſentative paper-credit. What 
advantage then, it may be aſked, will the 
taking off taxes on native goods be to trade? To 
which it may naturally enough be anſwered; 


That the hands now employed in raiſing the 


taxes on commodities, would be gained to 


| contribute their quota of {kill and labour to 


encreaſe the public ſtock ; who now, by liv- 
ing on the public, cat up 75 much of its ſtock 
as their Whole ſupport amounts to, and are 
thereby a double loſs to the nation of ſo 
much. Beſides, the benefits that will ariſe to 


trade, by taking 1 the taxes off our native goods, 


muſt be meaſured by the general burthen that 


attends taxes on thoſe commodities : and ars 


they not ſenſibly felt by all to be a great clog 
and incumbrance to our commerce? Will not 
the advantages thereto ariſing by taking them 
off commodities, be as ſenſibly experienced by 
all, fince they are oppoſites which equal | 
cach other. 
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Tur as little inconveniency may ariſe 
as the nature of things will admit, in car- 
rying a matter of this kind into execution, 
the taxes ſhould be as gradually taken off 
our native commodities, as the propoſal can 
be gradually executed; that the officers in 
the revenue, who may be gradually diſcharg- 
ed, may get their livelihood in ſuch a wa 
as will encreaſe the public ſtock of plenty; 
and that we may, at length, have none to 
ſuceeed to live on the labour of the indu- 
ſtrious, as multitudes always muſt *, ſo long 
as any taxes are raiſed on our native commo- 
dities eſpecially. e 
Bur if, after all, it ſhould be found true, 
that we cannot throw hands enough into 


W 


* Amongſt the maſs of people, there is not above one half 
labouring or manufacturing. For ſuppoſe we have 8 millions 
of people, and that the limits of the age of labour be placed 


between 13 and 63, and that 5 of the people are between 


theſe ages; from theſe we muſt dedu@ at leaſt +; under the 
following claſſes; females, ſequeſtrated from labour by the 
condition of their ſex ; the idle, by rank or choice; men of 
Profeſſions, ſuch as vend the manufactures of others, the 
ſick and impotent. By this computation, there only remains 
one half labouring and manufaQuring : but we can hardly 
believe there are above 3 million of working people. The 
price of labours riſes in proportion to the ſcarcity of labou- 
rers ; they being ſomewhat like their commodities, dear in 
Proportion to their ſcarcity. Any number of labouring people 
ſetting idle increaſeth the price of labour, double to the pro- 
Portion which that number bears to the whole. Suppoſe, 
for example, 3 millions of labouring people, and 30,000 
men carrying arms, or levying taxes; 30,000 is one per cent. 
on 3 millions, and theſe living on the labour of the reſt, 


makes another one per cent, in all two per cent, or double 
the proportion. 


til- 
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tillage, &c. to carrythis RO into execution 
tothe full end aimed at; muſt not this bea cogent 
reaſon for carrying the ſame as far as it may 
be? Since it is ſo much more for the happi- 
neſs of mankind, rather to want hands to do 
all work that may be required in a ſtate than 


to have a great number of hands to ſpare, as 


are now degenerated into vagabonds; relieved 
by the public, or periſhing for want of work 
enough to render labour ſo valuable, as to be 
a ſufficient motive to render them indu+ 
ieee 57 S102! Dar vb 
How vER idle our working people may 
be; that is for want of being rightly go- 
verned; and this is nothing criminal on their 


part; for the working people would work 
far more than they do, if they were ſuffi- 


ciently encouraged. For I take it for a maxim, 
that no claſs of people will ever want indu- 
ſtry, if they do not want encouraging mo- 


tives thereto. The truth of which is no leſs 


undeniable, than that the conſumer, if he 
had money to pay, and was willing to pur- 


chaſe, never yet went without any ſtaple com- 


modity whatever; or indeed, without any 
other common thing he wanted. 

Tnar our working people are well dif: 
poſed to labour, when duely encouraged, is 


plain from hence: that in a time of general 


mourning for a prince, when abundance of 
goods are required to be made in a ſhort time, 
we know the weavers, dyers, taylors, &c. 
do, at ſuch times, work almoſt night and day, 

only 
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only for the encouragement of better tem- 
porary wages, which: an extraordinary de- 
mand for any goods is neeeſſarily connected 
with: if this is done to eloathe ſo great a 
part of the people in the kingdom in 0 
hort a time, as we: uſually ſee on ſuch. 
occaſions ; is it not apparent, that the work- 
ing people not only can, but would do a 
great deal more work than they do, if 
they were encouraged. in a. proper and el⸗ 
fectual manner, by. prevailing motives to in- 
duſtry and ſobriety? And ſuch may be eaſily 
ſuggeſted upon the principles | W whereon we 

have reaſoned. 

THe execution of this oiopaſal ſhould 
ſeem to be the natural way to extend domi- 
nion, and introduce liberty amongſt man- 
kind. For, wherever ſo much land is con- 
tinually put to uſe, which ſhall call forall the 
hands, which trade and manufactures will ſuf- 
fer to employ themſelves this way: and as this 
will neceſſarily give full employment to all 
the people, and create ſuch plenty of every 
thing, that the meaneſt of the people will 
ecrtainly find a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves and families; fo it will infallibly 
draw the induſtrious labouring people to for- 
ſake every arbitrary and oppreſſive govern- 
ment, to find ſuch a ſettlement, .as the buſt- 
neſs which ſo much land continually added and 
improved will certainly provide for them. 

THE government finding difficulties 


enough to raiſe men at a great EXPENCC in 
time 
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time of war, for the military and naval ſer- 


vices, might it not be a prevailing and ef+ 
fectual inducement to numbers to enter into 


the ſervice cheurfully; if, when they had 


been engaged, and betiaved: well therein: 


many years, they ſhould be entitled, by act 


of parliament, to ſuch a quantity of land, 


to cultivate, and ſuch an allowance to en- 
able them to cultivate the ſame? Would not 
the idea of their being landholders towards 


the end of their days, make many of them 


frugal, and induſtrious, in order to ſave ſome- 


thing the better to enable them to maintain 
themſelves com fortably, afterwards, with the 


governments aſſiſtance, to matry, and bring 


up their families to honeſt labour and huſ- 
bandry alſo ? Do not ſuch-like'meaſure ſeem 
the natural and eaſy ways of rendering theſe 


kingdoms more and more powerful; fincet 

is probable that in no leſs than a century there 
5 be double the number of people found 
in them? Nor could this well fail being the 
conſequence, unleſs the neighbouring coun- 


tries ſhould follow the ſame meaſures: and 
then the encreaſe of each nation would be 
only ſuch as the natural encreaſe of man- 
| kind will produce. But a great advantage 


would ariſe to mankind in general by this 


means; for happineſs and liberty would be- 
come as general and as extenſive, as the me- 
| thods propoſed ſhould be univerfally prac- 
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Ix it ſhould; be. objected againſt  thefe 
meaſures, that although we have had a late 
great dearth, and ſcarcity, and conſequently 


temporary dearneſs in general of the neceſ- 


faries of life amongſt the poor ; yet this may 
not happen again in ſeveral years: that as 
things have been in the general circumſtanced, 


we have for many years enjoyed ſo great a 
plenty of the produce of the earth, and the 


price has been reduced fo low, and may be 
again, that the farmers will not be able to 
pay their rents; which ſeems to be owing to 
our having already. broke up and improved 
too much land ; fince ſuch plenty can ariſe 
only from having too much land in cultiva- 
tion already :--If, we ſay, any thing in this ſtrain 
ſhould be urged, it may be obſerved ; that 
the produce of the land may in ſome years 
be ſo plenty, and therefore ſo low in price as 
not to anſwer and turn to account; and that 
not only from the plenty of thoſe things 
conſidered in themſelves, but from the ina- 
bility of the people in general to purchaſe 
them, in ſuch quantities as their wants may 


require, notwithſtanding their temporary 


cheapneſs; ſince a conſiderable abatement 
in the conſumption of any thing, will ope- 
rate to the reduction of its price, more than 
even plenty of any thing, conſidered with 


due regard to the wants of the people, will do: 


But if by à conſtant general plenty the 
people in general grow proſperous, they 
may become able to purchaſe double the 
| | 15 | quan- 
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quantity, which will ever keep up the price 


ſuitably to the circulating money: and the 
price of rents, to be raiſed higher will be 
hurtful: is i Trang: £393,108 


MoREoveR, this objection is contrary to 


the nature of the thing itſelf; it ſuggeſting 


that plenty is ſo enormous an evil, as in the 


general to ruin the farmers and gentlemen. 


But fince a general plenty is in its own na- 
ture a general bleſſing; the conſtant promo- 
tion and encreaſe of the conſumption there- 
of, ſhould co-operate therewith, and not 
render that any evil which is manifeſtly in- 
tended otherwiſe : and therefore the fault. 
muſt lye in our policy, not in the nature and 
reaſon of things. v3.98 | 

Ir it be true, as the objections takes for 


granted; that we have already ſo much land 
in uſe, as makes the plenty in general ſo great, as 


to reduce the price of its produce too low for 


the landlord to get rent for his land; yet, ſince 


it has been made appear, that more land is 
required in cultivation to give full employ- 
ment, and a reaſonable ſupply to all the ne- 


ceſſary wants of the people; it will follow, 


whether gentlemen can, or cannot get any 
rents for their lands for a time, that the 


people in general have a juſt right to have fo 


much more land cultivated, as ſhall be amply 
ſufficient to give them full employment, and 
ſubſiſt them comfortably, not ſcantily and 


ſtarvingly ; becauſe every perſon is, by na- 


ture, as much entitled to all the land he can 
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cultivate, for his ſuſtenance and uſe, as he is tothe 
air, in which he breathes; for he can no more 


live without the one than the other. Where- 


fore, ſince mankind are all by nature born 


equal in this reſpect, it is contrary to the 


great law of nature to abridge ANY part of 


the human ſpecies of this their natural right ; 
unleſs it can be proved, that it is for the good 
of individuals to be thus abridged; and that 
they ought either to purchaſe, or pay rent for 
the 2 whoſe produce their induſtry ſhall 
-entitle them to: and this 1 belicye- no man 
will eaſily prove. 

Bur we may with euch Sow, that 
there ever was ſuch a ſuperabundant plenty 
as the objection implies, (eſpecially if right 
-meaſures are uſed in times of plenty to pre- 
{ſerve againſt thoſe of ſcarcity); but waving 
the latter for the preſent; we will only ob- 
ſerve, that the produce of the land, when 
brought to market by the farmers, is always 
ſold for ready money. Now, it 4s ſcarce 
poſſible, that any thing can be properly ſaid 


to be too plentiful, for which the demand is, 


or may be always ſo great, as to make it a 
ready money commodity. For, if the plenty 
Were really too great for the 3 it 
would, as we know many ſorts of goods and 
manufactures are, be ſold for time: and a 
greater plenty, than the demand requires, is the 
foundation of ſelling on credit: it follows, 
therefore that the produce is not too plentiful, 
when it can be ſold in the general for ready 

money. 


0 
money. Victuals and drink, the only thing 
here concerned in the objection, are ſo far 


from being too plentiful, that they alſo are 
generally ſold for ready money, even to the 


meaneſt conſumer. The number of thoſe 


who do not pay preſent money for their 1 im- 
mediate neceſſaries of life, are few in com- 
pariſon to others; and even theſe, in general 


pay for ſuch neceſſaries i in ſhort time, unleſs 


theſe who never pay. | 

Ir, therefore, it is not the general plenty 
of the produce, which is the occaſional cauſe 
of cheapneſs, that diſables the farmer from 

ying his rent, as it appears it is not; yet 
% ppoſing the matter to be,otherwiſe, it fol- 
— that gentlemen, if they would haye 
their rents conſtantly paid, are under a ne- 


ceſſity, as faſt as poſlible, to cauſe ſo much 


waſte land to be incloſed and improved, as 
ſhall actually reduce the preſent rate of la- 
bour, and encreaſe the conſumption of the 
people in general to ſuch degree, that the 
price which the produce of the earth will fetch 
at market, may always be ſufficient to bear all 

charges, and leave an overplus to pay ſuch 
rents as the land will then be found to bear. 

For while the neceſſary charges of the la- 
bour, &c. and the ſubſiſtance of the farmers 


continue fo great, as to equal yhe price, the 
W produce of the ground fetches at market; it 


is ſcarce poſſible that the gentlemen ſhould 
have their rents duely paid; and a leſs rent 
certainly paid is Pan to one that is 

Vor. I. l uncer- 
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uncertain, and therefore often never paid 
at all. 8 „ TI. .- N 
THAT the neceſſary charges of the labour, 
and the ſubſiſtence of the farmers may be 
ſo much lowered, as to leave an overplus out 
of the price which the produce fetches at 
market, ſufficient'to pay ſome rent, is certain; 
becauſe, when the produce did hardly fetch 
7s part of its preſent rate, ſome rent was 
as certainly paid, as that we had always 
gentlemen, who lived on their eſtates. And 
if the lowering the rate of labour, &c. will 
make every thing fall, in much greater pro- 
portion than the rents, it will be evident, 
that an overplus muſt, in this caſe, remain 
to pay rent; and the gentlemen will be the 
Ticher too, for encouraging ſuch meaſures, as 
ſhall be effectual to reduce the preſent rate 
of labour, &c.—And without the improve- 
ment of ſo much land, they are likely in a 
few years to get no rent at all; nor will they 
be in a better condition than the moneyed in- 
tereſt, when our public debts ſhall be doub- 
led, or tribled, and our taxes ſo heavy as to 
drive our merchants into other nations—The 
taking off the taxes on commodities will fa- 
cilitate this matter; it being certain, that 
| thoſe, together with their charge of collec- 
tion, and alſo the advance on the price of 
goods they occaſion, do at preſent abſorb a 
great proportion of the rents of the whole 
kingdom. Nay, the gradual taking off taxes 
entirely from the neceſſaries of life, * 
: 


fore the duty was taken o 
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the working people conſume, is ſo abſolutely 
needful, to co-operate with the encreaſe of 
land- cultivation, that the latter will not have 
the effect deſired by many years ſo ſoon, as 

if it is gradually aided and aſſiſted by the 
other meaſure, as the debts ſhall become 
diſcharged, by an effectual fund eſtabliſhed 

for that purpoſe. - 


Tur which may convince every man 


of the truth of the prodigious augmentation 
of the price of goods by taxes laid thereon, 


is the mention only of one ſingle inſtance, as 
a fact; which is, that when the duty on ſalt was 
taken off, it was cried about the ſtreets at the 
rate of three pounds for five farthings; and, no 
ſooner was the duty laid on again ; but the 
price became to the conſumer, (as it was be- 
ff five farthings 
for one pound. This ſingle inſtance ſhews 
the neceſſity of taking off gradually taxes on 
the neceſſaries of life, and that this muſt 
come in aid of the great cultivation of land, 

to produce the public bleſſings of univerſal 


plenty and proſperity hereby intended in this 
nation; and the execution of both in conjunc- 


tion, cannot fail to anſwer the end. 2 
THERE remains a difficulty or two, 
which, perhaps, it may be neceſſary to re- 


move: it may be ſaid, that ſince many eſtates 


are mortgaged, if the rents, ſhould be con- 
fiderably lowered, many of them will hardly 
be worth more than they are mortgaged for ; 
E which 
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which may prove a great hardſhip to ſuch. This 
difficulty may be obviated, we apprehend, 
if the wiſdom of parliament ſhould ever 
take this matter into their confideration, and 
make an act for the encloſing of ſuch large 
quantities of land, &c.; for a clauſe might 
be added thereto, that all mortgagees ſhall 
be obliged annually, or in any other manner 
that may ſeem meet, to remit or ſtrike off 
ſuch ſums from the principal money lent on 
ſuch eſtates, as may hold proportion to the 
fall of the rents of lands. Nor will this be 
any hardſhip to the mortgagees, ſince the re- 
reſidue of their money and intereſt will do, 
at leaſt, all the ſame things which their 
whole ſums, with the intereſt would have 
done, if no ſuch alteration had been made, 
as the propoſed meaſures are conceived to 
effect. . 
Tus alſo will not only prove the caſe of 
mortgagees, but of tradeſmen, whoſe ſtock 1n 
hand being of our own produce, or native 
manufactures of any kind, will be continu- 
ally falling, as faft as ſuch produce or manu- 
factures ſhall, from time to time, by their 
plenty, become cheaper. Nor will this be 


any prejudice to tradeſmen, fince every time 
they purchaſe in this caſe, ſuch goods wil! 


be as much cheaper than when they bought 
laſt, as thoſe commodities have fallen on 


their hands; and the remaining ſum every | 

way. as powerful in purchaſing what they | 

may have occaſion for, as the whole a 
| wou 
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would bave been, if no ſuch alteration had - 
happened in the fall of prices. 

W1TH relation to foreign commodities, 
their price depending on the markets from 
whence they are brought, will not for ſome 
time be affected by this meaſure : and as to 
book-debts and notes, the credit of this kind 
being never intended to be of any long dura- 
tion, there will be no neceſſity of any change 
with reſpect to theſe things. A hardſhip, in- 
deed, will fall on many, who have leaſes on 


lands; unleſs a clauſe be likewiſe made in 


the act, to give tenants the option to ſurren- 
der; or make other conditions. £4 

SINCE all trade and commerce is founded 
on the wants of mankind, and that theſe 
by cultivation and tillage, 
and other things depending thereon ; it ap- 
pears to what eſſential cauſes we may attri- 
bute the decay of trade and ſcarcity of the 
neceflaries of life; for ſuch decay, and ſcar- 
city will inevitably ariſe from the courſe of 
things, where ſuch an addition of land is 
not duely cultivated, as ſhall at leaſt hold 
proportion to the -natural encreafe of man- 
kind; and ſuch decay is likewiſe the neceſ- 


| fary conſequence of taxes on native commo- 


dittes, and the decreaſe of the national caſh ; 
fince the conſumption of every thing muſt 
leſſen to ſuch e, as the circulating-mo- 


ney does, if the price of things in general be 
not reduced in the like proportions by the 
means we have ſubmitted. For, if every 
"_ 3 


thing 


0 


1 


thing bears the ſame price, and the number 


of conſumers is not leſſened, it is plain, they 
having ſo much leſs money amongſt them, 
they will be obliged to purchaſe as much 
fewer things, as the want of ſo much mo- 


ney will neceſſarily prevent them from pur- 


chaſing. This will encreaſe the number of 


the poor, and make them miſerable, as the 


want of the proportion of the caſh-decreaſe cuts 
off more or leſs buſineſs from amongſt the 
people: The conſequence will be the ſame, 


if the people encreaſe, and money does not 


in the like degree. 


* 


THe great encreaſe of our paper- effects 


has not leſs contributed to the decay of trade 
than any thing that has been mentioned, theit 
circulation enhancing the price of every 
thing amongſt us above the rates our real 
ſpecie would have ſupported them at; and 


that in ſuch proportion as theſe paper- effects 
are greater than the hard money we have in 


circulation; this being the natural effect of 


any thing operating as money itſelf, 1 
As an effectual beginning to a matter of 
this concernment, I have, in my other la- 


bours endeavoured to ſhew the neceſſity of 
reducing, inſtead of enlarging the public debts, 
and taxes: to which may be here further ſub- 


mitted to conſideration: whether his Majeſty 


might not, by giving a proportion annually of 


his crown lands, in proper parcels or in quit 


rents, or under any proper acknowledge- 


ments for a term of years, begin this god 


work 


„„ EB... En, 
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| work of land- cultivation in England; to ſuch 


perſons who have behaved gallantly in the 
defence of their country in time of war, or 


have any other way promoted the public in- 


tereſt, as a royal reward and encouragement 
for ſuch ſervices? And whether ſuch to whom 
thoſe land-donat ions were made ſhould not 


poſſeſs and enjoy them on ſuch conditions only 


as ſhall tend to the cultivation of every acre 


within ſuch a time, or the ſame ſhall be for- 

feited, and given to thoſe, who will under- 

take to do it, within a reaſonable time li- 
mited for that purpoſe ? 8 


— 


DISSERTATION n. 


The Productions and trade of England com- 
fared with thofe of Scotland and Ireland, 
and the Britiſh plantations ; and alſo with 
each other; in order further to inforce 
the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of England 
taking the meaſures recommended in the Firſt 
Diſſertation, | 


JJ OWEVER great ſome may con- 
ceive the advantages to be that Eng- 

land has over its other territories, wherewith it 
is united and connected; yet when duly con- 


ſidered, they will be found to be leſs conſi- 
derable than what may be too generally ap- 


prehended. For Scotland as well as Ireland, 


and the Britiſh Northern colonies do all, 


more or leſs interfere with England in her 
native produce, and in ſome of her ſtaple ma- 


nufactures; and theſe diſtinct parts of the 


Britiſh empire do alſo greatly interfere in 
their produce and fabrics with each other ; 
which can be no ſuch advantage to either, 


nor to the whole kingdom, as if the commer- 


cial circumſtances of the ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom did in no reſpect claſh and 1 
5 Wit 


0 


that of each other. | | 
IT is true, the ſoil of Scotland, in the ge- 


the wool is finer, and of a longer ſtaple than 
— 
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with each other: it would certainly prove more 
for the general intereſt of the State, that the 


conſtituent territories of the Britiſh nation, 


ſhould interfere in their trade only with foreign 


rivals, and not with that of England, or with 


neral, has hitherto fallen ffiort of that of 


England in fruitfulneſs, it being more fit for 


paſture then corn, They have, however, in 


ſome of the inland counties, no inconſiderable 


ſtore of grain, where with they trade to Spain, 
Holland, or Norway : and this they felling 
cheaper than the Engliſh can afford, inter- 
feres with her grain-trade in general, 


SCOTLAND alſo produces a ꝑreat num 


ber of black cattle, as well as ſheep more 
than can be conſumed within themſelves ; 
and therefore they ſend conſiderable herds 
into England; to the amount of about 80, ooo 


head of black cattle, and 130,000 ſheep an- 


nually. The Scots likewiſe ſend their wool 
into England, a great part of which is uſed 
in making of the coarſe cloths of Yorkſhire 
and Lancaſhire, They do, indeed, receive a 


large quantity thereof again, when manu- 
factured into cloth, as well for their own 
conſumption as for exportation, eſpecially to 
the Britiſh plantations in America: and this 

they can do at a cheaper rate than England 


—— e Porn 
Ox the North-Eaſt parts of Scotland, 
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that in the Southern; - and the manufac. 
tures of worſted ſtockings made there are 


very fine, and employ great number of hands, 
Their other chief woollen manufactures are 


of ſerges, ſtuffs and ſhalloons. They have 


a manufacture of muſlin, which employs 


abundance of poor in the ſpinning, bleaching 
and dreſſing it; and great quantities thereof 


are brought to England cheaper than the 


Engliſh can make it. The manufacture of 
plaiding alſo is no inconſiderable article, and 

is becomes pretty general in England, from its 
cheap and durable ware. The mines of lead 


in this kingdom are very valuable to the in- 
habitants, as likewiſe is the abundance of fine 


coal produced here; both which articles do 
not a little interfere with the like in England, 
becauſe they, upon the whole, come much 
cheaper to both foreign and domeſtic pur- 
chaſers than thoſe of England. They have 
ſalt pans for the making of ſalt, which they 
do in large quantities; and this does no ſer- 
vice to the ſame trade in England. 

THE great ſupport of the Scots are their 
linnen manufactures, and their fiſheries ; the 
former of which, ſince the union, has been 
greatly encouraged ; and great quantities 
are conſumed in England. as well as in the 


Britiſh plantations in America: this has 
damped that branch of manufacture in Eng- 
land, as well as interfered with that of Ire- 


land; they both manufacturing much cheaper 
| than can be done in England. 


THEIR 
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Tnrz1R fiſhery in Scotland in herring, 
ſalmon, cod, and white fiſh have greatly en- 


creaſed of late, and are likely to do ſo much 


more conſiderably, And the falt of Scot- 
land may again be properly enough mention- 
ed as a produce no leſs than a manufacture, 


as it is in England : we ſpeak of it again, as 


it is eſteemed ſtronger and better than that 
of Newcaſtle, fo it cures their fiſh better, and 
is more defired abroad ; and great quantities 


thereof are exported every year to Germany, 


Norway, and to the Baltic. 

| In fine, Scotland is encreaſed many ways 

in their trade, within a few years paſt, as 

well in their domeſtic manufactures, as in 

their foreign exports. And although ſome 
rtion of the gains of this kingdom centers 


in England, from the occaſional reſort thither 


of people of deſtinction; yet the greater 


cheapneſs of the Scot's produce and fabrics, 


which have, do, and may further interfere with 


the like in England, or in Ireland, ſhows, 


that if England would preſerve any ſhare 
of theſe trades, they muſt be able to ſell 


as cheap as the Iriſh and Scots can afford, 


or England will loſe that proportion thereof, 
which they enjoy; becauſe what her foreign _ 


rivals cannot ſupplant them in, Scotland and 


Ireland will. „ 

Tre balance of pure trade between Scot- 
land and England is much to the advantage 
of the former; the value of the goods they 
receive from the latter bearing no proportion 


to 
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to that they ſend from the former; the one 
conſiſting chiefly in woollen manufactures, 
of the fine forts only, and ſome ſilk; in the 
room of which England takes off their 
wool, their cattle, their linnen, their muſlin, 
their corn, and great quantities of almoſt 
_ every ſpecies of their produce, except their 
fiſh and their ſalt. By this encreaſe of com- 
merce, the Scots are much encreaſed in ſhip- 
ping ; and they not only purchaſe but build 
ſhips of their own continually, eſpecially 
for the Weſt India trade, and the Southern 
commerce; an article, which is neceffarily 
followed by an encreaſe of ſeamen, and all 
buſineſs thereon depending. By this means, 
Scotland muſt encreaſe daily in wealth, and 
in a great meaſure, as we have ſeen, at the 
expence of England, unleſs that general 
plenty and cheapneſs is introduced into Eng- 
land, by means of the meaſures urged in the 
firſt Diſſertation ; and then England will be 
upon an equality in this effential point with 
Scotland ; and the wealth of the Scots will 
encreaſe only by the ſhare of foreign com- 
merce it ſhall maintain in conjunction with 
England: and will it not be better for Scot- 
land as well as England, for the former to 
grow rich and powerful at the expence of 
other nations, not at the expence of their 
brethren ſubjects? For that ought to be con- 
fidered as no benefit to the united kingdom 
in general; the one's gain being the Mee 

ofs, 
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loſs, and of no advantage to the whole 
ſtate. | 7 

Taz next point that falls under view, 
conſiſtent with the track of animadverſion 
into which we have fallen, is a conſidera- 
tion, with regard to the trade and com- 
merce of Ireland, as that kingdom alſo ſtands 
connected with England, under the ſame 
ſovereign power and authority. And the 
whole face of this country, as well as that of 
Scotland, is certainly greatly changed for the 
better within ſome few years. It may be 
ſaid of this country in general, that it has as 
good paſture as any in England, and abun- 
dance of good corn. Their cattle are very 

good and very plentiful. Their chief com- 
mo dities for export are cattle, hides, tallow, 
butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, hemp, timber, 
pipe- ſtaves, coarſe rugs, ſhag-mantles, freezes, 
ratteens, camblets, with wool and woollen 
cloth, and allo variety of fiſh, as ſalmon, 
herring, &c. and lead, tin and iron. 

THE Iriſh have not only wool, fuller's 
earth, and numerous other of the productions 
of the ſame kind with England, and to as 
great perfection, but they, like Scotland, have 
abundantly the advantage of England in their 
manufacturing, by reaſon of their greater 
cheapneſs both of the material, and the la- 
bour of the people; which is owing to the 
greater cheapneſs of the common neceſſaries 
of life, and the greater cheapneſs of their 
rents, N EXT 
IRELAND 
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IRELAND not being united with England 


as Scotland is, but governed by a parlia- qua 
ment of their own, the Engliſh have judged con 
it good policy to reſtrain, by act of parlia- the 
ment, the inhabitants of Ireland from ex- tha! 
porting any woollen manufactures to any tem 
part of the world, except to England; exp 
teſt, by their ſuperior cheapneſs they ſhould in 
ſupplant the Engliſh at foreign markets, as as 2 
much as the French, and other ſtates have has 
already done : fo that although England can- tha 
not ſupply other nations ſo cheap as Ireland hav 
can, with woollen manufactures; and al- be 
though Ireland ſhould, by their greater ge- mit 
neral cheapneſs, be capable of ſupplying all pre 
parts of the world as cheap or cheaper, per- liſh 
haps, than France; yet the Engliſh ſeem to of 
think it better policy to ſuffer France to ſup- Fra 
plant them in the woollen trade, and that by the 
the means of manufacturing Iriſh wool, than ket 
to ſuffer the Iriſh to rival the Engliſh in the the: 
woollen manufacture, although they are ſub- and 
jects of the ſame prince. 5 ruin 
To make the Iriſh ſome return and com- and 
penſation for the reſtriction under which they wit 
labour, in regard to their woollen fabric-ex- do. 
portation, the Engliſh have admitted them, WW 
not only to bring their wool to England, poi 
but alſo to manufacture the ſame in part; wh 
that is, to ſpin it; and quantities of their lane 
yarn are imported into Great Britain annu- WW Ou! 
ally, and there wrought up and manufactured. wo 
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Tove this policy may take off ſome 
quantity of the Iriſh wool ; yet the Britiſh 
conſumption of the Iriſh wool not taking off 
the whole ſuperfluous quantity remaining in 
that kingdom, the Iriſh are ſtill under the 
temptation from neceſſity, of clandeſtingly 
exporting their unwrought wool to France 
in quantities: whence it ſhould ſeem to ariſe * 
as a matter of doubt; whether this practice, 
has not proved more prejudicial to England, 
than if the Iriſh wool had been permitted to 
have been manufactured in Ireland? It may 
be ſaid, indeed, that if the Iriſh were per- 
mitted to manufacture the whole of their 


preſent quantity of wool, they would eſtab- 


liſh themſelves, in oppoſition to the intereſt 


of England in particular, as well as that of 


France, by dint of their greater cheapneſs in 
the ſale of woollen goods at all foreign mar- 
kets: and when they had once got a footing 
therein, they could eaſily fupply wool enough, 
and manufacture the ſame cheap enough to 
ruin the whole woollen trade of England; 
and be capable of furniſhing England herſelf 
with their manufactures cheaper than ſhe can 


a 
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THis brings us home to the important 


point conſidered in the foregoing Diſſertation; 


which is plainly this: (1) Whether, if Eng- 
land will retain and retrieve her woollen ma- 
nufactures, by preventing Iriſh and Engliſh 
wool from going to France, and by preventing 
her being ſupplanted in the woollen trade in 

5 . Europe 
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Europe and elſewhere ; the moſt natural, and 


the moſt effectual way, is not to reſolve ta 


render all her productions and her labour as 
cheap as the French or the Iriſn have them? 
And (2) whether any meaſures can more na- 


turally and effectually anſwer this great natio- 


nal end, than thoſe of augmenting the culti- 


vation of freſh quantities of land; together 


with the taking off gradually all taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, as have been ſubmit- 
ted to conſideration? For if, by theſe mea - 
ſures, England ſhall become capable of ſel- 


ling her woollen fabrics, as cheap as France, 


ſhe will not only be able to work up her own 


wool, but the whole of the Iriſh. In ſuch 


caſe, France could not purchaſe it, nor Ire- 


land be under any temptation to let any other 
nation have'it but England, 


| Tris would not only prove the means 
of England's regaining the whole woollen trade 
that ſhe has loſt by French policy, but ſhe 


might, by continuance of the ſame meaſures, 


retain and preſerye the ſame, when ſhe had 
once full poſſeſſion thereof; for as this would 
encreaſe the general balance of trade in her 
favour, it would ſupply a ſufficiency of caſh 
to extend her trade as ſhe pleaſed, by dint of 
the cheapneſs of the neceſſaries of life, and 
the cheapneſs of labour: and whenever it 
was found that either grew ſo dear as to give 
foreign rivals the opportunity to ſupplant her; 


ſhe would know, from experience, how ihe 


might prevent the evil. For when the would 
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of the nation encreaſed too much, and the 


rice of commodities. encreaſed as the money 


did, ſhe muſt have recourſe to the cultivation 


of more land, as the people and the trade en- 
creaſed: and would not England, and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland afford as much land as 
the Britiſh empire ſhould ever ſtand in need off 
in Europe? But if we ſhould wantmore, would 
not our dominion in trade and in navigation 
afford us territorial dominions - ſufficient in 
other. parts of the world, whither we could 
tranſplant our people ; -if we ſhould ever 
ſtand in need of occupying more lands than 
we already have for their ſuſtenance as they 


ſhall multiply, according to the courſe of 


nature and a continued proſperity ? 

By thus rendring all things, and all la- 
bour cheap and plentiful in England, ſhe 
would be, in Wett reſpects, upon a par and 
equality with Scotland and Ireland; and 
thoſe parts of the Britiſh empire will be 
rouſed and animated to trade wich other na- 
tions, and grow wealthy and powerful by 
commerce with them, inſtead of preying at 
all upon England, or interfering with her in 
their productions or in their arts and ma- 
nufactures. 

Tux three kingdoms being reduced to a 
level, in relation to the general price of the 
neceſſaries of life, and of all labour and in- 
genious arts; it may, prriaps, be then the 
happy point of time for the wiſe ſtateſmen 
of both countries to think of the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, and take off all 

Vor. I, F reſtric- 
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reſtrictions upon the trade of the former; 
but if England does this before ſhe is capable 


ol ſelling her commodities as cheap as the 


Iriſh can do theirs, it will be in the power 
of Ireland, in conjunction with Scotland, to 
ruin the commerce and navigation of Eng- 
land, more than it is in that of France. 

' Nor can any other meaſures, perchance, fo 
naturally pave the way to ſuch a defireable 
union, without England's becoming an infe- 
rior and dependent province to Ireland, and 
to Scotland likewiſe; for as England, by this 
means, will be able to ſell her commodities 
as cheap as either Ireland or Scotland, ſhe 
will thereby maintain her ſuperiority of com- 
merce and navigation over the other two in 
her ſtaple manufactures, ſhe having already 
obtained ſo much the ſtart of them therein: 
but while the price of thoſe. merchandiſes 
continues ſo conſiderably lower in Scotland 
and Ireland than they are in England, the 
trade -of the latter muſt inevitably decline, 
and 'that of the former inevitably advance: 
and if they do not advance ſo rapidly in the 
woollen manufactory, and others whereon 
England has laid reſtrictions, in regard to 
that of Ireland; they will advance in all 
other branches that ſhall be left open to 
them, while England will dwindle therein; 
and in conſequence of their daily declenſion 
in their greateſt ſtaple, their other branches 
cannot fail to dwindle away likewiſe; for | 


ſuch are the conneRtions, and dependency of 
| 4 One 
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one branch of commerce upon another ; and 
ſo greatly does one capital ſtaple tend. to 
promote the ſale of other inferior ones, that 
if a nation loſes a principal branch, it cannot 
be long before ſne ſhares the ſame fate, in re- 
gard to many others; for the ſame cauſe will 

be productive of the ſame effect, as well in 
one as in another branch of trade. 1 
Ir Ireland or Scotland ſhall not be ſuf- 
fered to embrace the trade that England can- 
not be able to keep and preſerve, foreign na- 
tions will run away with it. That England 
mult lofe her woollen and other chief bran- 
ches of her trade, if ſhe continues in her old 
tract of policy is certain; for the encreaſe of 
public debts and public taxes can never tend 
to render her commodities cheaper: as ſuch 
meaſures, on the contrary, muſt render them 
dearer and dearer, England muſt remain in 
the infallible road to ruin, unleſs ſhe falls 
upon effectual means to prevent the ſame, by 
lowering the price of her commodities to the 
ſtandard - of that of France, and other rival 
nations: and if any meaſures can more na- 
turally tend to that end, than thoſe that have 
been ſuggeſted, I will moſt chearfully give 
up my own ſentiments, adopt the better, and 
endeavour to ſupport and defend them; for 
the great end I would aim at is to reduce the 
prices of Engliſh commodities as low as thoſe 

of any rival nation. [EE TOR 7 

So [peculiarly circumſtanced are the com- 
mercial affairs of England at preſent, that it 
EF 2 5 
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is not-only Scotland and Ireland that are gain- 
ing daily a part of her trade, by reaſon of 
their greater cheapneſs of commodities, where- 
in the trade of England principally conſiſts; 
but her own plantations in America likewiſe 
have been making inroads upon her trade ; 
and eſpecially in the article of grain from the 
Northern colonies; which have interfered with 


various branches of our corn trade to the 
ſtreights, as well as to Spain and Portugal. Do 


not all theſe trades of Great Britain in general, 
therefore, conſpire to the deſtruction of that of 
England in particular? Andif the Northernco- 
lonies are permitted to go on advancing in thoſe 


branches, which ſhall interfere with many of 


thoſe of Great Britain, Scotland and Ireland too; 
theſe colonies will, in lengthoftime, become de- 
trimental inſtead of beneficial to their mother- 


country. And ſo illy regulated have been 


the productions of thoſe colonies, that many 
of them do not leſs interfere in their commo- 
dities with each other, than they do with 
thoſe of their parent ſtate; which, I humbly 
conceive, has proved an egregious miſtake in 
_ our plantation politics, and an effectual remedy 
_ ought to be ſeriouſly thought of. 

Bor how comes it to paſs that our plan- 
tation trade has interfered with the grain trade 
of England in particular ? Is it not by reaſon 
that they can afford to ſell cheaper than ſhe 
can do? Is not this the fundamental ſource 


of all our evils, proceeding as well from thoſe 


mbs of Our On nation, as from the ability 


of 
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of foreign competitors to underſell and un- 
dernavigate us in every branch of traffic? 

Doss not here open to England a very 
melancholy and deſtructive ſcene to her trad- 
ing intereſt ? Do we not ſee, that England and 
Scotland, and England and Ireland, and Ire- 
land and Scotland are in ſome meaſure come 
peting with each other in their general com- 
merce ? And have we not experienced that 
our Northern plantations are likely in many 
eſſentials to rival them all, and even one an- 
other to the great detriment of each, and 


the no leſs injury of the whole? 


CERTAIN it is far better for the nation 
in general, that Scotland and Ireland, and her 
Britiſh plantations ſhould poſſeſs ſuch ſhare of 


trade that England loſes, than that foreign 


nations ſhould engroſs it; becauſe a great pro- 
portion of their gains centers in England, the 
holding the ſeat of legiſlation, which draws 
ſpending money from all parts of her depen- 
dent territories. This may enable England, 
for ſome time, to hold up her head, and ap- 
pear of a gay and florid complection; while 
the is going into a galloping conſumption ; 
for if her. ſolid trade and navigation decline, 
the ſeat of her treaſure will be transferred 
elſew here; ſhe may have the external, and 
tranſitory appearance of riches and ſplendor, 
while her inferior and dependant ſtates ſhall 
enjoy the ſubſtantial and permanent. 
 InsTEAD of ſuffering the commerce of 

England to be transferred to any of her de- 
_” 5 3 pen- 
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pendent dominions at her expence, would 
it not prove the more eligible: policy for Great 
Britain and Ireland to ſtrive to grow wealthy 
and powerful at the expence of foreign rivals; 
at the expence of thoſe, who are ſtruggling 
not only to deprive them all of their trade 
and navigation, but what is ſtill more inva- 
luable ; of their conſtitutional liberties? This 
is the great point that I would labour, [1 
would not be miſunderſtood, by any means, 


to contend for the encreaſe of the trade of 
England at the expence of thoſe of Scotland 


or of Ireland, or of the Britiſh plantations : 


no, but we would deſire that Great Britain 


and Ireland would fo wiſely regulate their re- 
ſpective trades as to interfere as little as poſ- 
ſible with each other, and as much as may 
be with thoſe foreign nations that are ardu- 
ouſly ſtriving to ruin the commerce and na- 
vigation of them all. 7 

Ir this ſhall be thought ſound policy, 
the next point that will naturally fall under 
conſideration will be, what meaſures may be 


neceflary for Great Britain and Ireland to take 


to prevent their interfering ſo greatly as they 
do with each other in their produce and fa- 
brics : and how, and by what means they may 


all act in concert to interfere as much as may 
be with the commerce of thoſe who are la- 


bouring to ruin them all? The anſwer to 
theſe queſtions, we apprehend, is plain and 
obvious: let England, Scotland and Ireland, 
endeavour gradually as much as poſſible, 44 

Pp wile 
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wiſe laws and regulations, that the produce 
of their lands and their manufactures interfere 
as little as poſſible with each other, unleſs for 


their own domeſtic ſuſtenance and ſupport: and 


let their agriculture, and their arts be levelled as 


much as poſſible againſt thoſe of rival trading 


nations, according to the demand, and to af- 
ford thoſe materials that we are obliged to 
take from other nations: and let alſo the-Britiſh 
plantations follow the ſame maxims: let them 
gradually ſtrive to interfere as little as poſſible 
in their productions and manufactures with 


| thoſe of their mother country, or with thoſe 
of each other; and let their agriculture and 


theirarts be levelled as much as poflible againſt 
thoſe of rival trading nations, and not againſt 


theſe of their brethren colonies in particular— 


Theſeare the general principles, which I would 
labour to eſtabliſh : but policy of this kind 
has its limits and reſtriftions from a well 
known and allowed maxim in trading ſtates 


viz. that no trading nation can maintain 


an intercourſe of commerce with others, 
if they expect to ſell all, and to purchaſe no 
commodities in return: our general principles, 
wiſely reſtrained and regulated by this latter 
general maxim, we are willing to believe, 
will be found to be good policy in a trading 
ſtate, ſo circumſtanced in its territories as 
England is, and as its preſent connections with 
other nations are. n eee ' 
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WrarT the lands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Bruiſh plantations in Ame- 
rica, may produce, is not eaſy to ſay: but [ 


am inclined to believe, that there are few pro- 


ductions in nature, but may be diſcovered 
or produced, in the territories belonging to 
the crown of England; or, in ſuch as ſhe might 
poſſeſs herſelf of at ſmall expence : and what 
productions there might be raiſed in her Eu- 
ropean dominions alone, by the arts of cul- 
tivation, no one can peremptorily affirm ; 
being of opinion that the arts of huſbandry 
and agriculture are very far from being 
brought to their ultimate perfection. 

Do we not well know, that the bulk of 
the productions of England have ſprung from 
exotic tranſplantations? We are very ſuper- 
ficial yet in the manuring of lands; and far 
more ignorant in the principles of nature, 


which are the efficient cauſes of vegetation. 


And, if we are ſo greatly unacquainted with 
nature's principles, it is no wonder that we 
ſhould be unknowing in their application, the 
better to aid her prolific operations. I have 
known farmers to ſend all the year round 


above ten weſt country miles for manure, 


when they have had under their very noſe 
that which was far preferable, but were quite 
blind and ignorant of the valuable treaſure 

that daily preſented itſelf to their view. 
How EVER, it may be uſeful to many 
gentlemen, who may take pleaſure as well 
as find benefit and advantage in giving admo- 
1s | nitions 


E 
nitions to ſome of their tenants, to throw- 
before them an abſtract of the general and 


eſſential principles of the known huſban- 
dry, as it is practiſed in ſeveral counties of 


| England, Scotland, and Ireland, according 

) to their various ſoils and circumſtances. This 
t I am the rather induced to, as it may tend to 

t the improvement of waſte lands, in order to 
afford that general plenty and proſperity we 
. have endeayoured to introduce. 
| 
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DISSERTATION III. 

p ſummary: of varie ous general pri nci ples. of 
agriculturt, founded on expert, ence, for the 
improvement of lands, in order to anſwer 


that general plenty and proſperity in Eng- 
land aimed at by the preceding papers. 


I. E T lands; of which three forts 
Y are cultivated. Such as lye on a 

| Dope are drained by cutting trenches. If the 
water proceeds from a ſpring they turn it's 
courſe, by making a bank of the earth that 
is dug out of the trenches. 
Lanps bordering upon rivers, never pro- 
duce ſo much as after the winter floods, be- 
cauſe they generally leave a fat ſlime behind 
them. Thoſe lands are, therefore, always ready 
to produce, as it were, without the help of art. 
But that advantage is ſometimes overbalanced 
by the miſchief occaſioned by the ſummer 
foods. To guard againſt them, as much as 
poſſible, ſuch lands are ſurrounded with 
hedges and deep ditches. 
"Tur beſt of all lands are the marſhes 
near the ſea. Theſe are very proper to fatten 


cattle in a ſhort time. Experience ſhews 
that 
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that ſheep never got the rot there. When a 
flock begins to be infected with that diſtem- 


per, it is immediately driven down to the 


marſhes, and if it be not too late, recovers. 
80 at leaſt it has been judged, by the opening 
of ſeveral of thoſe creatures who had been 
viſibly ill of that diſtemper, and in whom 
that part of the liver that had begun to rot, 
was found dry : an indiſputable proof of the 
neceſſity of mixing a great deal of falt with _ 
the food of cattle. Thoſe marſhy lands require 
a great expence in banks and deep ditches to 
prevent the water's lodging upon them ; and 
eſpecially the ſea water. They are likewiſe 
apt to want freſh water, which in this caſe 
muſt be carried thither. Care is likewiſe 
taken to plant them with trees and high 
hedges, to ſhelter the flocks from the ſum- 
mer's heat and winter's cold. 3 
II. Chalky, or marley land, of which there 
are five ſorts, is frequently of a fat and cold na- 
ture. e ee 
Tu E firſt ſort, which is brown with bluiſh 
veins and mixed with little heaps of lime 
ſtones, is called Cowshult-marle. 
Tux ſecond is called Slate-marle;; it is of 
a bluiſh caſt and diſſolved in water. = 
Tu third kind is called Delving-mark, a 
word uſed in mining, and is cloſe, ſtrong, and 
very fat. : 20H 1 
Tre fourth is the Clay-mark : it is much 
of the nature of pipe maker's clay, but fatter, 
and is ſometimes mixed with chalk ſtones. 
| Tux 
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Tur fifth and laſt, is known by the name 
of Steel. marie. It divides ſpontaneouſly into 
ſquare pieces, and is commonly found in dig- 
ging of wells. The good, or bad quality of 
that marle is not ſo eaſily known by its colour 
as its pureneſs ; that is to ſay the leaſt mixed, 
is the beſt. It ought to break into little 
{quare pieces, and be quite ſmooth and ſoft 
without any mixture of ſand or gravel, If 

it ſcales off like a ſlate, and after being wet, 
dries again in the ſun and crumbles into duſt, 
it is a ſure ſign of its being good. No judg- 


ment can be formed of its goodneſs by its rote 
feeling ſlippery, oily, or glutinous ; for the tity © 
mines afford enough which is pure, dry, whea 
eaſily broke in pieces, and is clammy when the v 


wet. or tat 


Wuar is called chalkey or marley land, A 
is very common with us, where they di- we e 
ſ{tinguiſh between that which is hard, dry, pure 
ſtiff, and therefore fitteſt to burn; and that withe 


which is ſoft and fat, eaſily diſſolved by water, purer 
or a thaw after froſt. This laſt is fit for til- }W. avid 
lage, and for manuring almoſt all other lands, 
but more eſpecially thoſe which are of a 
cold ſharp nature. To that end a load of it 
is mixed with two or three loads of dung, 
mud, or mould, and that mixture is after- 
wards ſpread over the fields or meadows. 

THross lands are naturally full of poppics, 
and all other forts of weeds that grow in hot 
and dry ſoils. They are fit for ſain-foin, 


or clover, and, when a little fattened, do my 
we 


=," Bows 
well for lucerne. They are 'generally ſowed 


| with wheat, barley, and oats, 


Tu proper manure for ſuch lands is 
ſheep's dung, common dung, old rags, pairings 
of cloth cut into little bits and thrown over 
the land juſt after ſowing. 

Ix it happens to rain immediately aſter 


| ſowing, before the corn has ehe that 
kind of land is apt to bind ſo 


ard that the 
ſhoot cannot pierce through it. The farmers, 
in Hertfordſhire, remedy that inconvenience 
by dunging that kind of land with dung half 

rotten, with which ſome mix a certain quan- 
tity of ſand. They are generally ſowed with | 
wheat, meſlin corn or barley, Only after 
the wheat 1s off the ground, a crop of peaſe 


| or tares ſucceeds. 


A THIRD quality is lbs of which 
we diſtinguiſh five ſorts. The firſt, called 
pure clay, feels as ſoft and ſmooth as butter, 
without mixture of ſand or gravel; and the 
purer it is the more perfect it is reckoned : 


_ divides of itſelf into ſeveral qualities, Aa 


fit for fuller's earth, and others for manure. 
The Northampton fuller's earth is yellowiſh, 
that of Hallifax brown, and in the lead 
mines in Derbyſhire it is whitiſh. That ſort 
is thought the beſt. 1 0 

Punk clay is likewiſe found in marle pits 
and is of a pale yellow. 


ANOTHER kind called frap-ſeates is found 
in coal pits. 


AND 


L313 - 
And laſtly, there is a bluiſh brown kind 
of clay, by ſome called indifferently clay and 
marle. It is of great ſervice in manurin 
poor light and ſandy ſoils, That cuſtom was 
firſt introduced, or rather revived in York- 


ſhire. It is commonly found on the fides 


of hills, under a layer of ſand about four or 
five feet deep. The clay being found, a 
well is dug about eight or ten feet deep, and 
fifteen or twenty feet ſquare. Good clay is 
bluiſh without any mixture of ſand, cloſe, 
fat, and very weighty ; that kind is fitteſt to 
make bricks. It is dug about midſummer, 
when the weather is dry. A field well ma- 
nured produces plenty of barley the firſt 
year, of a bad colour but large grain, which 
the following years 1s full. and round like 
wheat. Experience ſhews that this manure 
laſts many years. When the land begins to 
grow poor and hungry, the ſame manure 
muſt be repeated. Sandy lands, for which 
clay is proper, will never produce any thing 
but rye, whatever other manure be given | 
them, even though it be chalk : but when 
once properly clayed, they are fit for oats, 
barley, peaſe, '&c. © -- 1 
THz Second kind is a rough clay that 
crumbles into duſt when dry. It is properly 
chalk. This kind comprehends other qualities 
of clay uſed by potters, which are of a a 
deeper or 172 yellow, blue, or red, and 


more or leſs fat. 


Tur 
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Tux third is a tone neh iris white, | 
blue, and red. 3109 
Tur fourth contains a mixture of fand or 
round gravel. + 

Tux fifth <a is hel 47. Fl mixtors of + 
fat, ot very fine ſand, and ſhining tale. A 
white clay of that kind is found in e 
hire. The Nottingham ware is made of 
it. There is likewiſe another ſort, which 
is grey or bluiſh, and is uſed. at Hallifax to 
make tobacco pipes. The exportation of 
this laſt, as well as of the firſt kind is forbid 
under pain of death. 

ARABLE clay lands are apk, blue, yellow, 


t or white. The black and yellow are thought 
b beſt for corn; ſome of them are fatter, and 
* ſome more glutinous than others; but they 


5 are all in general apt to hold water, by which 
quantities of bad weeds are produced, poiſon» 
* ous to cattle, and eſpecially ſheep. Thoſe 
lands ſhrink in dry weather, are hatdned by 
the ſun and wind, and at laſt ſplit and crack, 
en whereby they are impregnated with the ni- 
* trous particles of the air. Moſt of them are 
5 hit for wheat, barley, peas, and beans; and 
: elpecially, if they contain a mixture of chalk 
at ſtones: The beſt are proper for lucerne, 
ly and that kind of artificial meadow called 
wu bn) 0 They bear their manure better 
1 an any 1 and that generally is horſe, 
od pidgeon's and ſheep's-dung, hot marle, malt- 
duſt, lens apo e and We Alben 
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are eſteemed and found by experience to be 
one of the beſt manures for land, if judiciouſſy 


applied. Aſhes of heath, fern, broom, ruſhes, 
reeds, and in ſhort, of all kindsof vegetables are 
good; but nothing is better, nor more laſting 
than coal-aſhes, eſpecially for cold lands. Care 
muſt be taken to preſerve them from rain, 


| which, by waſhing would carry off their 
ſalts: when that accident does happen, the 


remedy is to water them with urine or ſoap- 


ſuds. This 8 is very good in all 


caſes; for two loads of aſhes ſo prepared, 
will have a greater effect on an acre of land 


khan ſix loads of common aſhes unprepared. 


A FouRTH quality is gravelly and ſandy 


lands, But little can be made of them, be- 


cauſe moſt of them are barren and liable to 


be parched up by heat, or to ſuck in too 
much wet when it rains, They then pro- 
duce nothing but moſs, or are covered 


with a kind of cruſt, Thoſe: that have a 


little mould at top, or a gravelly bottom, 


ſometimes produce very good- graſs and are 


uſed for grazing ; becauſe, if on one hand 


they are ſoon parched, on the other the 
leaſt ſhower of rain 'revives them. Lands 


that are a pure ſand, are white, black, bluiſh, 


red, yellow, and ſome harder than others. 
Some too are of a grey colour, and they 
are generally covered with heath, and are 
uſed for feeding cattle. Gravelly lands are 
of much the ſame nature: the moſt ſtony, 
mixed with a rough ſand, are the moſt bar- 

ren. 


on 


fen. The beſt of thoſe lands are ſowed with - 


rye, black corn, and turnips to feed cattle; 
The beſt manure for them is a kind of clay, 
which diſſolves when wet, mud, cow-dung, 
and old thatch half rotted on the dunghill. 
Tux way of 'manuring moſſy grounds in 


Hertfordſhire, is to burn, and then plow 


them. They yield one or two good erops - 


: 


| lands. , , : 


BEFoRE we leave theſe arid ſoils; it may 


not be improper to obſerve, that ſand is by 


no means uſeleſs in the cultivation of cold 
lands, nor ſtrong clay to prevent their bind- 
ing. River ſand, or that which rain wafhes 
down from hills, is generally thought the 
beſt. Some ſtall their ſheep in winter, but 
that cuſtom is far from being common : ſome 


loads of ſand are put into thoſe ſtalls twice 


a week, and when mixed with the urine and 


dung of the cattle, is an excellent manure. 


SEA SAND is likewiſe made great uſe of 
near the coaſts. It is generally red, blue, grey, 
or white: the two firſt ſorts are beſt. When 
ſpread upon the land it is ploughed in, and 
ſerves for four facceeding crops ; after which 
the ground lies fallow, and ſerves for paſture, 
fix or ſeven years; at the end of which it is 
manured and ploughed again. It is obſerved, 
that the graſs that grows in thoſe fields fattens 
cattle very ſoon, and gives them a great 
quantity of excellent milk. The corn that 
TWG 


grows upon them is ſhort ſtalked, but the 


ears are very long and big. | 
A FirTH quality is brick-lands: they 
differ from clay lands in this, that the water 
filtrates eaſily through them, and they are 
not ſtoney. Their natural productions are 
. broom heath and all ſorts of weeds, The 
bdbeſt, when well dunged, are ſowed with 
barley, oats, wheat, buck-wheat, turnips 
and peaſe. Some are ſowed with clover or 
lucerne, but in general that does not laſt : 
they are turned into artificial meadows, to 
which end rye graſs is beſt ; the fitteſt ma- 
nure for ſuch lands is marl and coal aſhes. 
Bur a mixture of thoſe Brick earths 
with others, is thought a very good manure, 
as being the medium between two extremes, 
binding ſuch lands as are too friable, and cool- 
ing ſuch as are too hot. 1 
SroNEx lands are a ſixth quality: they 
are generally a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of 
earth; their fruitfulneſs and culture depend 
on the nature of that mixture. If thoſo 
ſtones are of a cold quality, the farmer en- 
deavours to clear his land of them; except in 
dry and light grounds, where they are left. | 
When the land is poor and mixed with 
ſmall ſtones of the nature of free ſtone, or | 
when the ſoil'is ſtoney and mixed with a four 
earth, as in Oxfordſhire, it is cultivated ac- | 
cording as it bears more or leſs weeds. If 
there be a great many weeds, the land | 
burnt towards July or Auguſt. Such is the 
eee method 
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method practiſed in all barren, ſour, heathy 
and ruſhy lands, whether hot or cold, wet or 
dry: and they produce in tyo or three crops, 
all expences deducted, more than they would 


1 


have ſold for. 


Wurx the land we are ſpeaking of js 
not very much covered with weeds, it 1s 


1 : 4 


ploughed early in the year, that it may after- 
wards be coyered with young weeds to ſhel- 
ter it from the ſummer's heat; others penn 
their ſheep upon it during winter, and ſow a 
little graſs ; or only ſtrew dung over it and 
leave the ſtubble ſtanding. In the months of 
ſeptember, October, or november, which 
ever it has moſt weeds in, the land is pre- 


pared. That method has beep found to ſuc | 
ved better in ſuch lands than regular tillage 


Iux ſtoney lands in England being ge- 


 nerally of a clayey nature, are, beſt managed 


nearly in the ſame manner. 
Tux artificial meadoyys beforementioned, 
ate one of the great ſources of the riches gf 
our agriculture. The feeding of cattle on 


them is no detriment to tillage; either be- 


cauſe grazing is in itſelf a ſufficient profit, or 
becauſe it is a real addition to the fruitfulneſs 
of the lands. So that part of the corn lands 
of a farm, is alternately ploughed and ſowed 
with great or ſmall. lucerne, clover, fainsfoin, 
turnips, or rye graſs; which Jaſt, we may ob- 
ſerve, is ſo little known in France, that they have 
not even a word to expreſs ĩt by, Nor do the 
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French at all equal the Engliſh | in their other 
meadows: for which reaſon they are greatly in- 
ferior to them in flocks and herds of cattle of 
all kinds. For that very reaſon, ſuppoſing all 


. other things equal, their harveſts muſt be leſs 


plentiful, their agriculture leſs profitable, 
and their. people not ſo well fed. Rye- 
graſs is one of the beſt and richeſt kinds 
of artificial meadow, becauſe it 'grows in 
all forts of cold, ſharp, clayey and moiſt 
lands, as well as in the drieſt, pooreſt, ſto- 
nieſt, lighteſt and moſt ſandy ſoils, where 
even ſain- foin would not thrive, It bears heat 
extremely well, and is the firſt-provender 
that is mowed, for it may be cut in ſpring, 
It grows mild with keeping; horſes can have 
no better food, and it is of wondrous gp 
for ſheep when diſordered, Three buſhe 
generally ſow a ſtatute acre of 160 ſquare 
perches, at 16 feet and a half to the perch. 
The beſt way is to mix with it a little lucerne 
or non-pareil ſeed, commonly called Conſtan- 
tinople or Briſtol flower. The reaſon of that 
mixture is, becauſe the blade of rye graſs is 
naturally very weak and thin, and if not 
helped with ſomething elle, will not cut 
through the firſt year, Four acres ſowed in 
that manner, have produced 40 quarters of 
ſeed, and fourteen loads of hay, beſides the 
fatening of ſeven or eight cows in ſpring, and 
as many in autumn. 
EXPERIENCE is the beſt of teachers in 
all * Oy" 0 f in agriculture, It 
Were 
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7 were greatly to be wiſhed that thoſe, who 


have the happineſs of living on their own 
eſtates, would take that method of recreat- 


ing themſelves, and of encreaſing their in- 
comes. Great experiments are always im- 


prudent ; but to make ſmall trials, would be 
attended with a very trifling expence, The 
only way to have a complete body of agri- 
culture would certainly be, to collect together 


the ſeveral obſervations made in every coun- 


ty, on every kind of ſoil. But little inſtruc- 


tion can be expected from thoſe only who 
have the guidance of the plough. 
Tuxsx are the general principles of agri- 
culture as practiſed in many parts of this 
kingdom; and if judiciouſly applied, may 


improve variety of ſoils both for paſture and 


arable occaſions. Some who have been en- 


riched by a clay, have been undone by fol- 
lowing the ſame rules upon a ſand. Thus it 
appears, that an art is only the true knowledge 


of nature, and that thoſe who do not know 


the natural foundation of what they profeſs 
are no artiſts, „ 
Tu extraordinary improvements that 
have been made in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the tillage and cultivation, ſhould encou- 


rage our attempts in the raiſing, within our- 
ſelves, and in our plantations, many kinds of 
materials that we are under the neceſſity of 
importing from other nations, in order to 


carry on commerce and navigation. 
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As every diſtinct animal has its climate 
and food natural to it, ſo has every vegetable 
production; and thus in all plantations we 
make; we ought to obſerve what element, 
fittation and foil relates to each, if we would 

be fure of faccels, Oy 
To judge rightly of the method of trea- 
ting exotic productions brought to us from 
| ſeveral parts of the world; we muſt confider, 
firft the ſoil of the country they grow in, 
which we tnuft imitate as near as poffible. 
Secondly, the time of the ſpring in the coun- 
try they are natural to, and as near as may 
be the degree of heat in that time of ſpring ; 
for as every vegetable has its appointed times 
 bf'reft and growth, it would be unnatural to 
force its growth, when nature ordained its 
repoſe, or to abandon it to repoſe, when it 
requires aſſiſtance, by a warmth agreeable to 
its own country ſpring, To know the time of 
ſpring natural thereto, is to obſerve the latitude 
of the country it thrives in, and to conſider the 
degree of heat natural to the climate in the 
time of its ſpring. To judge of which is to 
obſerve in what zone it lies; whether in the 
torrid, the frigid, the temperate, or from the 

polar circles to the poles themſelves, 

Tnosx vegetables, which grow between 
the <quinoctial line and the tropic of cancer, 
as to the northward, or War us, we ſup- 
ofe, have their ſpring as ſoon as our days 
Ee bag as the ſun approximates to us more 
and more, all the places between that he 
and 
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and the tropic are gradually enlivened with 


ſpring. At the fame time, while the ſun 


moves this way to its boundary or tropic, 


which is about 23 degrees north latitude, the 


influence thereof has its operations on every 


thing gradually from the tropic to the polar 


circle, and from that to the pole itſelf: ſo 


that if we judge of the latitude, and the time 


and degrees of heat progreſſively moving 


through them, we may alſo judge what our 
Britiſh territories in Europe, America, and 


in Africa, would produce; and there would 


be few particulars eſſential to our commerce 
but what we might raiſe in our own terri- 


Ir is but ſince queen Elizabeth's time 


that they had any ſettled notions of agricul- 


ture in England, Mr, Hartlib, who wrote 
in Cromwall's time, ſays in his legacy, that 
the old men, in his days, remembered the 
firſt gardners, who came over to Surry, and 
ſowed turnips, carrots, parſnips, early peaſe, 
and rape; which then were great rarities in 
England, being imported from Holland. 
They introduced, at that time, the planting of 
cabbages and colliflowers, and the digging of 
pound for gardening ſtuff ; and it is well 
nown, that cherries and hops were firſt plan- 


ted in Henry VIII. his reign, and even 


in queen Elizabeth's time artichokes firſt 
made their appearance, and then they had 


_ Cherries ſtill brought from Flanders, apples 


from France, onions, ſaffron, and liquorice, 
G 4 from 
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from Spain ; and hops from the low coun 
tries, though they all of them have long ſince 
become natives of England. Thefe improve- 


ments for the benefit of the landed-intereſt, 


were owing to the wiſe adminiſtration of 


queen Elizabeth's reign. And why may we 


not hope, and expect to make as much 
greater improvement 1n tillage and agricul- 


ture, by our land- cultivation for a century and 


a half to come, as we have therein made for 
that time paſt? Might we not gradually be- 
gin the improvement of new productions on 
our beſt culture, and gradually — up freſh 

lands for the old, with which we are well 
acquainted ? If ſuch land-cultivation ſhould 


take place, (as I am inclined to believe we 
ſhall be compelled to) would it not prove of 


ſingular ſervice, if we had ſchools and maſters 


of agriculture ſettled in proper places, with 
allowance, to inſtru our wealthieſt farmer's 


ſons in the ſeveral arts and branches of that 
important buſineſs; which ſo many practiſe, 


and fo few underſtand ? The ſcience of huſ- 


bandry and agriculture being, according to my 
humble judgment, but in its infancy, why 


ſhould there not be public ſeminaries eſta- 


bliſhed for its advancement as well as of any 


other art or myſtery? Is it not this that gives 


mankind their daily bread ? Is it not this that 
gives ſuſtenance to millions of our people, and 


miriads of the human ſpecies throughout the 


creation? 


Is 
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Is not this the grand art which is the 
foundation of all commercial materials, and 


dealings? Are we not, to our eternal ſcandal, 
infinitely deficient in the production of tim- 


ber, and divers precious woods that we fetch 
from foreign climes? Is it leſs to our ſhame 
and reproach that we ſhall. be obliged for 


hemp and flax to other nations, when we can 


ſo eaſily raiſe them within ourſelves ? But 
what an unſpeakable ignominy is it, that our 


people are often, as they are at preſent periſhing 
for want of corn, as well as meat at reaſonable 
| rates? Is not the former of theſe national 


evils to be effectually remedied by the eſta- 
bliſhment of proper ſtorehouſes and grana- 
ries? Hath not experience ſufficiently mani- 


feſted what advantage other nations have re- 
ceived, by their keeping bread at a reaſon- 


able ſtated price through the year ? By this 
means, are not the workman's wages, and 
the value of his goods moſt fixt and certain ? 


By our people, never feeding too dear, could 


not England often underſell our foreign ri- 
vals, inſtead of being always underſold by 
them on this and other accounts? Does not 
the very terror of famine make ſuch public 


ſtore-houſes ſo frequent in Poland, Germany, 
Italy, Swiſſerland, and Geneva? Holland has 


not only effectually guarded againſt this evil 
within themſelves, but has thereby ſecured 


the cheapneſs of her manufactures, and her 
navigation? 


Br 
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By the cultivation of freſh quantities of 
land, England could eafily ſupply herſelf, by 
the means of proper granaries eſtabliſhed 
in the maritime counties with amply quan- 
fities of grain, as well for her own ule, as 
exportation in time of ſcarcityz and ſhe 


might keep the fame always at near ſuch a 


price, as the farmer might be encouraged to 


plow, and the manufacturer be able to eat 


and work at a reaſonable price : for want of 
which, her trade and her tillage will ever {6 


greatly fluctuate as to diſcourage both. Gra- 


naries being erected and filled under proper 
regulations, would free us forever from thoſe 
terrible apprehenſions of dearth and famine, 
we have ſo lately experienced. By having 
ſuch ſtore-houſes, the government would 
eaſily judge, from the annual crops and quan- 
tities lodged in them, when it would be pro- 
per to check the exportation, from time to 
time; as when high prices from abroad 
would the emptying of thoſe granaries too 
much; leſt by that means, we ſhould be 
obliged to purchaſe back again corn at a more 
advanced price, than we received for our 
own. Public granaries being in England un- 
der the power of proper magiſtrates appoint- 
ed by parliament ; thoſe erected by merchants 
or private ſocieties might have the liberty of 


being filled from abroad occaſionally, or emp- 


tied whenever their proprietors found the ad- 


vantage thereof, Leſſer granaries might alſo be 
erected | 
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erected in ſome of the inland counties, where 
it ſhould be judged convenient. To which 


end, the method practiſed by ſome inland 


countries in Europe might be introduced, if 
at any time a ſcarcity at home were appre- 
hended; which, when that does happen, is 
commonly in the beginning of winter; and 
then an eſtimate ſhould be made of the 
quantity of corn that every farmer poſſeſſes; 


who ſhould, by law, be obliggd, whenever the 


government apprehended a ſcarcity, to lodge 
one third part of their grain, when threſhed, 
in thoſe granaries, to ſupply the markets at 
hoine, in caſe the demand from abroad, were 
ſo great as to encourage ſuch an exportation, 
as would leave us too ſmall a quantity where- 
with to ſupply our domeſtic wants afterwards. 

THe money got for the grain fold out of 
thoſe granaries, ſhould be paid to the farmers, 
in proportion to the quantity each of them 
depoſited therein, Thoſe granaries ſhould be 
filled only under theſe regulations, when a 


| fearcity was apprehended at home, and 


when the other granaries ſettled in the ma- 


ritime or ſea-port counties were exhauſted : 


but this kind of granary would be chiefly in 
uſe in the inland counties, where there is 
little water-carriage, and grain cannot be 
brought from diſtant parts, without great ex- 
pence, Whence we may reaſonably hope, 
that a beginning, in conſequence of break- 
ing up more and more land, from year to 

: year, 
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year, may be made to thoſe ſtorehouſe eſta- 
bliſnments; and when their convenience, 
and the profits thall be experienced, proper 
regulations, from time to time, will render 


them more and more beneficial ; for the 
whole community would ſoon find the dif. 
ference between a regular and conſtant mar. 


ket, and the preſent uncertain ſtartings oc- 

caſioned by the riſe and fall of them, by 

reaſon of a glut, or a ſcarcity, 5 
WHILE other nations labour to plow and 


_ enrich, even, their pooreſt grounds, we can 


hardly be perſuaded to break up our richeſt 
plains, which by nature ſeem peculiarly de- 
ſigned for tillage. Is it not miſerable to con- 
ſider how induſtriouſly the Swiſſers plow the 
naked ſides of their mountains, and the 
Welch ſtruggle to force a crop' from their 
barren rocks, white England's fineſt lands 
that would prevent a famine, are neglected ? 
When the Poles were once endeavouring to 


| raiſe the price unreaſonably of their corn on 
the Dutch, the States ordered their ambal- 


ſador to propoſe to the Czar ; that if he 
would put his ſubjects upon tillage, they 
would not only buy their grain from them, 
but they would ſend them over {ſkilful huſ- 
bandmen to inſtruct them completely in the 
arts of agriculture. This propoſal ſo alarmed 
the Poles, that to break off the treaty, they 


lowered the market, and thereby kept the 


Dutch their cuſtomers ever ſince. And is 


not this one of the moſt eſtimable * 
| 0 
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of commerce that the Duch poſſeſs? What 
hinders but England might take ſhare in a 
conſiderable proportion of this trade? By the 


continued cultivation of land, in the degree 


propoſed, according to their natural, and 
what their political encreaſe might be ren- 
dered, by attracting laborious and ingenious 
foreigners into the ſtate ; why might not 
England and Ireland too become the princi- 
pal granaries of the world? — 4 
Tux erecting public granaries would create 
this new branch of trade, which we never 
yet enjoyed: and how could they fail anſwering 
theſamelucrative ends to us that they have long 
done to the Dutch? It ſhould be conſidered 
too, that this is a ſolid trade, not liable to 
ſeizures at the caprice of foreign princes, to 
captures by privateers in time of war, to 
ſtorms and ſhipwrecks at ſea, or to the frauds 
of officers in remote countries. Here the pro- 
vident, who ſtore up the exceſs of the boun- 
ties of nature againſt the unavoidable cala- 
mities of bad ſeaſons, beſides the ſeeing our 
own people fully ſupplied, whilſt our neigh- 
bours are complaining, will be benefited in 
their incomes, not by adding to, but redrefling 
the grièvances of the diſtreſſed poor: and as 
corn is ſeldom many years together under 
408. the ſtorehouſes propoſed may pay better in- 
tereſt for money, than any of our preſent funds. 
Tris cultivating and magazining in 
time of plenty and cheapneſs, will render 
the bounty needleſs on exportation of corn, 
5 5 as 
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as well as make needleſs thoſe laws relating man 
to its importation ; and alſo againſt engroſſers, not 
regraters, and foreſtallers quite uſeleſs; fot fore; 
when the price of all things ſhall be reduced, to b 


and all taxes gradually taken off the neceſſa- bY. 
ries of life, we ſhall be able to raiſe corn as the 
cheap or cheaper than our neighbours ; and ſhip 
we ſhall have no occaſion for importation, W biſc: 
which prejudices our own landed intereſt, Dut 
but upon ſpeculation for re- exportation to will 
gainful markets abroad: whereby, we ſhould trad 
have more corn, in more hands in the nation; mer 
conſequently be leſs liable to impoſition by crea 
engroſſers, who in this caſe could afford to will 
dell to our own people 10 or 15 per cent. cula 


cheaper than to foreigners, by the freight, its r 
charges, and riſks being ſaved. And when ady; 
.any foreign demand. happens, having not only em: 


our public granaries for our own ſupply, of | 
but alſo more private ones, the exportation Wo 
of corn, far from being dangerous, will oc- che 
cCaſion a trade greatly beneficial. | con 
Mxasvnks of this kind would prove of alw 
no little benefit to our manufactures of all of! 
ſorts, as proving the natural means of keep- pre 
ing labour low; for as the income muſt bear the: 
proportion to the neceſſary expence; when | ters 


corn, in bad years, ſhall be dear with our fur 
neighbouring ſtates, their labour, and con- ber 
ſequently their manufactures muſt grow dear F 

in the like proportion; .whilſt our own peo- = 
ple being fapplied cheap from the granaries, at 
will be able, by cheap labour, to bring their mo 


manu 
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manufactures cheap to market. And will they 


not hereby make their way againſt thoſe of 


foreigners, and eſtabliſh a reputation difficult 
to be removed ? e Ns 


As freights alſo muſt bear a proportion to 


the ſhip's expence, whereby our owners of 
ſhipping in general will be furniſhed with 
biſcuit cheaper than either the French or the 


Dutch; and the cheaper are our freights, 
will not the greater be our fea-carrying 
trades, the greater the increaſe of our ſea» © 


men, and conſequently the greater the in- 


creaſe of our naval a ? Moreover, 
will not the importation of corn upon ſpe- 


culation for the fake of better markets, and 
its re-exportation when the markets ſhall be 


advanced, ſtill more and more augment the 


of ſeamen ? ' e 
By this means labour will be afforded ſo 
cheap, that our people will have the more 


employment of our ſhipping and our brood 


conſtant employment; for by our thus being 
always able to feed our people cheaper in — 


of ſcarcity than foreigners, they can have no 
pretence to the riſe of their wages above 
them; the miſeries of our poor * win- 
ters will be prevented, and the corn trade 


furniſh additional buſineſs to very great num- 


bers of the indigent. 


o 


A STATE cannot be too provident to guard 


univerſal 


inſt all times of ſcarcity; ſuch calamitous 
kalons producing deſtructive maladies a- 
mongſt the mals of che people; whereas 4 
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univerſal plenty will prevent thoſe national 
diſtreſſes, and thereby preſerve numberleſ 
lives: and the better the means of living are 

in any country, the more numerous and pro- 
ſperous will the natives grow, and the more 
uſeful people from other countries will be in- 
or ROE ERC OTST 
Tux corn trade alone will thus greatly enrich 
England. Holland is never without prodigi- 
ous quantities of corn laid up in their maga- 
_ Zines, purchaſed when or in order to 
eir advantage, 

A dearth in England, France, Italy, or Por- 
tugal has been experienced to enrich Hol- 
land for ſeven years after. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in his obſervations on trade, preſented 
to king James I, ſays, that in his time the 
Hamburghers, Embdeners, and Dutch, out 
of their ſtorehouſes furniſhed this kingdom; 
and from Southampton, Exeter, and Briſtol, 
in a year and a half, carried away near 
200,000 l. ſterling ; and he computes their 
{upply then for the whole kingdom carried 
away two millions. Had magazines of corn 
been erected ſome years ago in England, what 
immenſe ſums might we not have brought 
into the nation in the year 1740? And 
whatever would in this manner cauſe trade 
to flouriſh, employ the poor, increaſe the 
number of induſtrious people, and augment 
the national wealth, age not fail to encreaſe 
the value of our lands. For the greater the 
demand is for the neceſſaries of life, and the 
: 1 materials 
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materials of manufacture, the greater price 
will lands fetch, the more permanent will 
be the income of landholders, by enabling 
the people always to pay their rents. And 
the people in general muſt inevitably in- 


creaſe with the general plenty and felicity; 


and the more the people trade, the more 
money is brought into the kingdom, and the 
more money the people have, the more it 
will encreaſe, and they become double the 
conſumers of the produce of lands and all 
manufacture. In all countries the natural 
price of home commodities is according to 
their plenty, the demand, and the proportion 
of money that the trade circulates; and the 
more thereof does circulate, the better rent 
certainly can the farmer afford to give for 
their lands: it is people, with plenty of mo- 
ney that improve lands; and the more they 
are improved, the better rents they will bear, 
which will alſo encreaſe their value in pur- 
chaſe. 5 

Tur gradations from the encouragement 
of trade to the benefit of land are ſolid and 
certain ; and therefore the breaking up of 
freſn lands, and adding inſtantly to the cul- 
tivation, as the people naturally multiply, is 
the ſolid and certain way to encourage trade ; 
and that upon the eternal baſis of nature's. 
laws. By this means we ſhall be ſoon enabled 
to ere public granaries of corn; which, under 
proper regulations, as has been obſerved, will 
prevent the price of wheat from ever N 
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ſo Jow as to ruin the farmer, but on the 
| contrary to keep up a good price, that 
muſt at length even encreaſe the natural 
value of our lands, and enable the tenants to 
be certain and punctual in the payment of 
their rents: ſo that although, by the con- 
ſtant addition of more land i in cultivation, as 
has been urged, the rents of lands ſhould have 
a fall; yet as the univerſal plenty will en- 
able gentlemen to live more hoſpitably and 
ſplendidly on a leſs real and permanent income 
than they do on a greater nominal one, that 
ebbs and flows by a precarious rental income, 
they muſt be gainers inevitably by ſuch po- 
licy; and, therefore, at length, they will 
experience the TY of PO it. 


DISSERTATION . 


Au confulerati ons on the gab ment i 
public granaries, as recommended to the” 
f Practice of France, by ſome of their ableſt 
writers; and which may be confidered as . 


plicable to England in many. SPY and 
| confybent with the nur 2 this r. 
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Wer riert of Private granaries: 5 
is the firſt thing neceſſary towards 
keeping up a plenty of corn in the kingdom, 
as well as towards keeping the price pretty 
equal at all times, and NOONE, the me 
a reaſonable profit. : 
Ir is a known axiom in perddiesb of com- 


merce, that a commodity bears a low price 


when there are more ſellers than buyers. 
corn is at a very low price, the incomes 
wy 6 ng perſons muſt ſuffer; labour too 
be ſuſpended: what teſvurds has the 
Nate left 7 — * circumſtances but to 
open its ports to foreigners who are willing to 
purchaſe its corn, by which the number had 
buyers are increaſed? | 
FOREIGNERS either conſume that corn, 


or lay” it up in their ſtorehouſes. If it be 


 - 
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for their own conſumption that they buy it, 
the quantity ſold will be limited, becauſe 


ſeveral corn countries will vie in ſupplying | 


them. If it be to lay up, their purchaſes 
will be in proportion to the lowneſs of the 
price, and ſo rapid, that we are often not a 

prized of the too great glut, till it is felt. 


The hungry farmer ſells as faſt as he can, to 
ſupply his urgent want of money, without 


foreſeeing a greater impending want. A bad 
harveſt comes, and foreigners ſell us back, at 
an advanced price, that ſame commodity 
which we ſuffered them to monopolize. 

Ir we ſuppoſe that ſeveral perſons in each 
county lay up ſtores of corn in plentiful 
years, a-proper het any will be much better 
eſtabliſhed than when fourſcore or a hundred 


Dutch merchants ſhall cauſe the ſame quan- 


tity to be bought up by a few commiſſioners. 


There will, therefore, be more buyers, and 


conſequently the price will riſe. It is ſo 
much the more certain, that that will be the 
caſe, as the Dutch merchants will try equally. 
to take advantage of the lowneſs of the price, 
during the firſt months next after harveſt. 

IT uꝭ revolution occaſioned by a ſuperabun- 
dance, will certainly be ſo ſoon over, that it 
cannot hurt the farmer. On the contrary he 
will enjoy his wealth, and enjoy it in ſafety. 


For if the next harveſt ſhould fail, every one 


would know that ſuch and ſuch granaries 


are full: | imaginary. hunger, more violent, 


pe haps; than real, will cauſe no diſturbance 
"0 


— 
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in the public order. Whilſt on one fide 
thoſe who want to buy will be eaſy, becauſe 
they will know there is a ſufficient ſtock to 
anſwer their demand; the proprietors of the 
corn knowing as well as they, the ſtate of 


that commodity, will on the other hand, be 


fearful of loſing the firſt opportunity that of- 


fers to ſell it to advantage. They will ſell, 


from time to time, ſo much at leaſt as will 
ſecure their capital: the competition between 
the ſeveral quantities that are offered to ſale 


will be a continual check on each other, 


prevent any one's holding his corn up at too 
high a price, and increaſe timidity in the 


ſellers. 


So active and ſo powerful is the principle 


of rivalſhip, that it is of itſelf ſure to direct 


theſe various operations. 

Tux execution of ſo ſimple an idea can 
meet with but three difficulties: the oppo- 
ſition of the laws, the prejudices of the vul- 
gar againſt ſtoring up corn, and want of con- 
fidence. 1 „ 

Ix the neceſſity of conſidering agriculture 
as an object of commerce ſhall be allowed, 
we muſt from thence conclude, that thoſe 
laws, which cramp the corn trade in the 
country where produced, are incompatible 
with the welfare of agriculture. 

Tux object of trade moſt certainly is 
to eſtabliſh a plenty of commodities; but the 
object of the trader is gain. The firſt cannot 
be fulfilled but by the ſecond, or the hopes 

1 and 
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and expectation of it. What profit can be 
expected from a ſpeculation on commodities 
which none are allowed to keep till their 
prices riſe? Three or four plentiful harveſts 
running, are no new thing in many coun- 
tries. It has even been obſerved, that great 
ſcarcities have not happened, till after ſuch 

repeated plenty. 5 
Tux law by which he French. are fb 
to keep their corn aboye three years, ſhould, 
therefore, have had the contrary effect of 
what was intended by it. The wiſdom of its 
motive, was this:: 

Tar winters in France, and wad of their 
corn lands, are ſo wet, that their corn does 
not keep well. The ignorance or poverty of 
the French farmers, added to the pernicious 
effects of the badneſs of the ſeaſons, by the 
little care they took of their granaries. Hope, 
which will always influence and preſide over 
human counſels, made them keep their corn 
on from time to time, thinking ſtill to ſell it 
more advantageouſly, whilſt, in fact, they 
encreaſed their loſs every day. The long- 
expected time came at laſt; the granaries 
were thrown open, and part of what they 
contained was ſpoiled. Notwithſtanding all 
the precautions that were taken not to let 
the people know of its being thrown into 
the river, it was not poſſible to conceal the 
carriage of ſo bulky a commodity. Such a 
ſight could not but pierce. the hearts of the 
poor, and with great reaſon : they were — 

cline 
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clined to think . thoſe loſſes only artifices to 
enhance the price of their means of ſubſiſ- 
tance; the very uncertainty they were under 


of the truth of facts, and the myſtery, with 
which that affair was conducted, all contri- 


buted to inflame their imagination, already 
overheated by their wants K. 


Ty1s reflection ſhews how highly valu- 
able is the preſent which M. Duhamel || has 


made his country. He has prevented in a 
plain and very cheap manner, all thoſe incon- 


veniencies which raiſed the general outcry 


againſt the duke of Bourbon, and has even 


armed the laws againſt the boarding up of 


corn. 
LET us likewiſe add, that it is difficult 


for laws and reputation not to bear the ſtamp 


of the prejudices of the times in which they 


are made. The deſtruction of thoſe mon- 


ſters muſt be the work of a judicious re- 
ſtriction. 
Tux arguments we 1 hitherto wade 


uſe of, ſufficiently demonſtrate the errors of 


popular prejudice, in relation to the 22 
made by the corn trade. Without thoſe pro- 


fits, trade would be at an end; and without 


trade, there would be no plenty. Nor ſhall 


we ſay much of the 9 —— error inſpired 


„ 


—_ 
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* This was in the minority of the preſent king of 1 
ind owing to the duke of Bourbon's management with Paris, 
Vernay, and others. 

| Traite de la conſervation des grains, et en FREIE du 
froment, ET 
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by injurious engroſſers, either great or ſmall; 
if ſmall they cannot do much hurt; and if 


great the laws may take cognizance of 


them. 

BUT it is not enough to oppoſe reaſon 
againſt errors of this kind : to alter and di- 
rect the ſpirit of a nation is a work reſerved 
to the legiſlator, who will be ſure to ſucceed 
by reſpecting and favouring thoſe that concur 
in his views. 

THe French have teddy taken ſome flag 
towards the true principles and maxims to be 


obſerved, with regard to the houſing of corn. 


It is ſome years ſince, that the government or- 
deredall the religious houſes in the kingdom of 
France never to be without three years provi- 
ſion of corn. Nothing could be better judged, 
nor more eaſily executed. In plentiful years it 
will not coſt twice the ſum of one year's pro- 
viſion at the medium price. Every commu- 
nity mult be able to comply with this order, 
unleſs it be in debt; in which caſe the laws 
and public welfare require it's being ſuppreſ- 
ſed, and it's poſſeſſions annexed to thoſe of 
ſome other religious order. 

To this expedient the keeper of the ſeals 
in France has added another ſtill more exten- 
ſive, and worthy his ſuperior views. He has 


obliged the contractors for victualling the 


troops on their march, to have, during the 
time of their contract, which is for three 


ears, a certain quantity of corn always ready 


in every province. One plentiful harveſt ** 
c 
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be ſafficient to give that eſtabliſhment a pre- 
r degree of ſolidity: it may too be annex- 


ed to the farm of the demeſnes. 


By this means the French have ma 
zines of corn authoriſed, and even ordered by 
the ſtate, The motives of thoſe regulations, 
and the laws of rivalſhip, always mutually 
uſeful to the proprietors and conſumers of a 
commodity, naturally lead to a thorough re- 


formation of abuſes. 


WERE the king of France but to iſſue 5 
an edict granting ſome diſtinction, or, at firſt, 
ſome ſmall reward, in favour of ſuch maga- 
zines as ſhould be ſtored with a certain quan- 
2 of corn, and be built after the new man- 

; likewiſe ſubjecting them to be regiſtred 


with the intendant of the province or his de- 


puties, it would ſoan root out the national 
prejudice. If the preamble to ſuch an edit 
did but convey ſome inſtruction to the more 
ignorant claſs of people, that day would be 
forever bleſſed in France. The French pro- 
vinces cannot be ſaid to want men rich enough 
for ſuch, an undertaking. A flight know- 
ledge of their condition 1s ſufficient to ſhew, 
that all their money does not circulate, It 
is, doubtleſs, a great misfortune to them; 
and the profits ariſing from the corn trade are 
held in ſuch eſteem, that that would, | 
haps, be the ſureſt means of reſtoring to the 
public, eaſe and convenience, thoſe treaſures 
which now lye buried, Let us but _— 
| c 
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the principle of rivalſhip, which cannot miſ. 
lead us: it is not a few immenſe granaries 
that would be of uſe, but a great number of 
middling ones; that is what ought to be 
aimed at; it is to ſuch as thoſe that a bounty, 
if a bounty ſhould . be thought proper to be 
granted in France, ſhould be given. 

WN of confidence is the third difh- 
culty that might be met with in the execu- 
tion of this ſcheme. Some diſtruſt might 
ariſe from former examples of granaries broke 
open by authority. The danger muſt be 
great, indeed, that can juſtify ſuch a ſtep: 
for a granary cannot vaniſh away in a mo- 
ment, eſpecially, if it be ſuch a one as me- 
rits the attention of the magiſtrate. At leaſt, 
it muſt be owned there would have been no 
neceſſity for ſuch extremes, if there had been 
a great number of ſuch granaries in France. 
Conſequently the very nature of this ſcheme 
ſecures ſuperiors from the neceſſity of uſing 
ſuch difagreeable means, and private perſons 
in the ſafe enjoyment of their property. A 
proper confidence can, however, never be 
better eſtabliſhed than by a ſolemn promile 
at no time whatever to force any one to open 
a regiſtred-granary. This diſtinction alone 
would induce them to comply with ſo eſſen- 
tial a formality, as that of enregiſtering them, 
and a ſtate of ſuch regiſters might be pu- 
bliſhed, whenever it ſhould be thought 


proper. 
: As 
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As in all things a beginning t be 
made, and an example ſet, it might, perhaps, 
not be amiſs to oblige the ſeveral companies 
of traders and artizans in every city corpo- 
rate ||, to keep each of them a granary, or two, 
or three. Almoſt all thoſe companies are 

rich enough to do it out of their fees of ad- 
miſſion, fines, and other perquiſites: nay, 
ſome of them are but too rich at the ex- 
pence of trade, and the poorer claſs of work- 
men, They all have credit, and the ſpecu- 


e lation here propoſed, being in itſelf lucra- 

1 tive, cannot be a burden to any of the num- 

- bers. It would be proper that thoſe ſeveral 

- companies ſhould have the management of 
tt their own granaries, and that a public account 
10 ſhould be given of their inen to the 
en city magiſtrates. 

K. Wurd the uſefulneſs both palin and 

ne private, of ſuch an eſtabliſhment ſhould be 

ng once known, it is reaſonable to think, that 

ns the ſpirit of charity would beſtow ſome of 
A its gifts that way; for ſurely no alms can be 

be 


more meritorious than thoſe by which the 


iſe working poor are ſupplied with bread at a 
ene cheap rate ; for the creator has ordained that 
ne man ſhall earn his bread with the ſweat of 
n- his brows. BE 
m, Tris forming of thals: 1 with the S 
" ſupplies ſent to the French ſugar iſlands, and 
t 
| I Might not ſome thing of this Kind be . 
Ne companies of traders of the city of London, and of 
A; the other corporate cities in England? | 


the 
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the uſual current conſumption. already ſe- 
cure the farmer a conſiderable vent for his 
commodity in plentiful years. But, in order 
to make ſuch a regulation at home, anſwer 
its full intent, it muſt likewiſe be followed 
and ſupported by other regutations as to it's 
foreign concern. 

Tux object of the legiſlator, is to eſta- 
bliſh an equilibrium between the claſs of la- 
bourers and that of mechanics. 

To encourage the labourer it is neceſlary, 

that the commodity he conſumes be pur- 
chaſed at the greateſt poſſible height of rival- 
ſhip in plentiful years, 
Ir is likewiſe eſſential, that moſt of thoſe 
purchaſers be made by his fellow citizens. 
Now the latter will not be tempted to lay in 
a ſtock, but by the hopes of gain. 

THAT gain depends on the inequality 
of harveſts, and the diminution of the quan- 
_ tity of corn in a certain proportion to the 
Want of it. 

On the one hand, it is not uſual for ſeven years 


to paſs without ſome inequality in the har- 


veſts: on the other, ſeveral plentiful harveſts 


often ſucceed each other. If the corn be 


never exported, the diminution of it's maſs 
will be imperceptible. There will be no pro- 
tt in keeping it, no granaries eſtabliſhed, nor 

any plenty reign. Or elſe another bad effect 
will enſue: if corn be at a very low price, the 
beſt and moſt valuable kinds will be uſed 
without diſtinction to feed animals; which 


might 


might 


ferior 
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might be equally well fattened with other in- 
ferior ſorts.. Thoſe inferior ſorts being made 
little or no uſe of, the bad or middling lands 
of which they are the production, will be 
abandoned, and conſequently a conſiderable 
part of agriculture loſt. HD 1 


A DIMINUT10N of the maſs of corn af- 


ter a plentiful harveſt can, therefore, not be 
advantageouſly: effected but by foreign pur- 
c_ | 


Tux exportation of corn ought, therefore, 
to be permitted, in order to. procure a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to anſwer the want of it, and 
eſtabliſh an equilibrium in it's price. 

A queſtion naturally occurs, which is, the 


| quantity proper to be exported. 


I ANSWER it is exactly ſo much as ſe- 
cures a profit to him who hath laid in a 


ſtock, without prejudicing the ſubſiſtence of 


workmen, ſailors, and ſoldiers. 
Tur exportation ought, therefore, to be 
regulated by the price of bread, or corn, and 
that price ought to be proportioned to the 
abilities of the poor. 185 Te: 
LET us be guided by facts. We have 
found the medium price of the ſetier of 
wheat in France, weighing 230l1b. was 18 liv. 
13 ſols, 8 deniers, from 1706 to 1745 inclu- 
fively. But ſince 19736, the medium price 
has been from 19 to 20 livres: we will ſay 
19 liv. 10 ſols. So long as wheat does not 
exceed that price, nor other grains are higher 
| 5 in 
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in proportion, bread may be thought cheap 


on the preſent footing of hire or wages. 

Two thirds of a year's produce are not 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of France. But 
it is poffible, that the 8 exceed the 
medium of 19 liv. 10 fols, when there is no 
more than juſt the value of that quantity. 
Thoſe who deat in corn ought, if they have 
the leaſt knowledge of what they are about, 
to lay in, beſides what is deſtined for current 
demands, a ſtock reſerved for extraordinary 
cafes, and keep it by them, until, by the ap- 
pearance of the next harveſt, they are. able to 
judge how it is like to turn out. There can 
never be any great hazard in fuch a ſpecula- 
tion, if the corn be well bought.  _ 
Tur moment the appearance of ſuch a 
harveſt promifes an encreaſe of price, corn 
grows ſcarcer at market, becauſe feveral form 
the, ſame ſcheme at the ſame time, without 
acquainting each other with it; and each 
flatters himſelf he ſhall at all events not be 
obliged to ſell, even the laft part of what he 
has, under the preſent price. - The price of 
corn muſt, therefore, rife above the medium 
price, when the quantity in being is gene- 
rally thought not to exceed what is juſt ne- 
ceſſary: ſuch as are acquainted with the 

trade will not gainſay this. 
Wx will ſuppoſe thoſe referves made by 
the dealers in corn to be one ſixth only, when 
wheat is at it's medium price of 19 liv. 10 fols 
the ſetier, and other grain in proportion. It 
may 


I 
may from thence be inferred, that when tlie 
ſetier of wheat is at 16 livres 5 ſols, and 
other kinds of grain bear a e in propor- 
tion, there is in the kingdom half a year's 
ſubſiſtence beyond the neceſſary quantity, ot 
two ſixths remaining good. S0 that though 
the next harveſt ſhould produce but one 
third, no dearth or ſcarcity could be feated. 
In ſuch caſes the common people in France 
eat more cheſnuts, rye, millet, peaſe, beans, Bec. - 
whereby the. conſumption of other. rag is 
diminiſhed in proportion. 

A MULTIPLICITY of granaries mat vs: 
very great enereaſe of thoſe reſerves; and even, 
though there ſhould be but twice the nums- 
ber of what there now is, it would be a re- 
ſource for two years, which in all human 
probability, would be ſufficient to kr ' 

bread at a moderate price. 

Tx price of 16 livres 5 fols the ſetier of 

* wheat, 1hould, therefore, ſeem the utmoſt 
2: boundary at which i it ſhould: be permitted to 
ne de exported. Perhaps it might be proper, 
of in order to favour poorer lands; which ſtand 
2 more in need of encouragement, not to ob- 
3 ſerve the proportion too exactly, with regard 
g: to the 2 1 and barley. e | 
e price for export in- corn might 
1 fixed at lefs 8 livres 5 ſols, that of 
rye under 13 livres, and of barley under 10 
lives the ſetier. The medium price of the 
ſetier of oats weighing 480 lb. having bern 
for * about 12 3 the exportation 


ay might 
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might : be allowed, when the price is under 


11 livre. 


Ir we now ſuppoſe the granaries filled in 
a plentiful ſeaſon, when wheat: ſhould be 


at 1 4 livres the ſetier 3 the profit that might 


be expected from it, even before the leaſt 


riſe of price ſhould prohibit the exportation, 


would be 17 per cent. Such a ſpeculation 
being evidently advantageous, adventurers 
would not be wanting to engage in it. 

Ax the ſame price the farmer, not able to 
keep his corn, would ſtill find a | ſufficient 


profit to encourage him to continue and en- 


_ creaſe. his culture: for I ſuppoſe: a plentiful 
year, in which every acre of middling land 
would produce four for one, wheat being at 
that price, and other grain in proportion, 
three years harveſt would produce, accordiug 
to the old culture 88 livres, the expence 54 


livres. Remains 34 livres to pay rent, taxes, 


and the farmer's labour. That is to ſay, 
that taxes being at 3 ſols in the livre, in or- 
der to let an acre of land at 7 livres 10 ſols a 
year, the farmer muſt be content with clear- 
ing 36 ſols per acre per annum, and the pro- 
fit he can make by his cattle. As on the 


other hand, there are many lands capable of 


producing wheat, which will require a greater 
expence than 54 livres per acre in three 


years, and will produce leſs than 88 livres, 
even in the beſt of years, it plainly follows, 
that it were to be wiſhed, wheat was never 
to be ſold under 14 livres the ſetier, 3 

ö pe? tac 


a _ 
when the land- tax is at 3 ſols per livre, and fo 
of the reſt. Otherwiſe the equilibrium of that 
profeſſion with others would be at an end; 
quantities of land would remain uncultivated, 
and numbers of men be deprived of ſub- 
ſiſtencs. Ea. C F 
A HOME and a foreign rivalſhip of buyers, 

properly combined, is alone capable of pre- 
venting the price of corn from falling too 
low: at the ſame time that it would ſecure 
to labourers and working men tbe hopes of 
never paying more than 21 or 22 livres the 
ſetier for wheat, even in times of Icarcity. 
For to the half year's ſubſiſtence, which we 
have found muſt be before hand in the king- 
dom, when wheat is at 16 livres 5 ſols the 
ſetier, muſt be added the natural encreaſe of 
harveſts, when the farmer is once ſure of 
finding his account thereby. Accordingly 1 
am convinced, that if ever this method ſhould 
be put in practice for ſeven or eight years, it 
oY would be found indiſpenſably neceſſary, in 
| order to eſtabliſh a thorough proportion be- 
: tween all branches of hire and wages, to ex- 
tend the permiſſion for exportation as far as 
* 18 or even 19 livres the ſetier. It is equally 
b ſure, that if France trades yearly for two hun- 
dted millions of livres, and gains five and 
; twenty by the balance; in forty years, be- 
hides reducing the intereſt of money, it would 
likewiſe be neceſſary to enlarge ſtill ſome- 
- what farther the permiſſion to export corn; 
1 Vor. I. * for 
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for otherwiſe the claſs of labourers, and hif. 


bandmen would be leſs happy than others. 
AT the price we have propoſed, the ſtate 
would be under no neceſſity of granting a 
bounty to encourage exportation, the thing 
intended being only to enable its merchants to 
compete with others at foreign markets. But 
it would be very proper to reſtrain all leave 
of exportation of corn to French ſhips only, 
and thoſe built in France. Thoſe prices are 
ſo low, that the dearneſs of their freight would 
not hurt the exportation: to bring that 
freight lower, which is a very eſſential point, 
the only means are an encreaſe of naviga- 
tion, and a low intereſt of money. _ 
Ir may poſſibly be objected to our laſt 
propoſal, that in caſe there ſhould be but 
few capitals employed in trade, it would be 


depriving the farmer of his preſent reſource. 


Bur capitals can no longer be few in 
trade, unleſs ſome public - diſcredit was to 
happen: ſuch diſcredit muſt be occaſioned 
by ſome domeſtic maladminiſtration ; and 
that would of neceſſity require being reme- 
died. Under ſuch calamitous circumſtances, 
the greateſt part of the people are unemployed: 
it is, therefore, proper, in order to preſerve 
the number of inhabitants, that the firſt and 


moſt neceſſary commodity of all ſhould be | 


very cheap; juſtice requires that all ſhould 


partake in any public diſaſter. Beſides, if | 


ſome lock up their money and others their 
2, FE: | goods, 


viſic 
1 
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goods, great exportations would reduce the 
people to two of the worſt extremes at once; 

ceſſation of labour, and dearneſs of pro- 
viſions. | 2 n 

To reduce the prices in the ports and 
on the frontiers of France, according to thoſe 
prices here propoſed, a due regard being had 

to the weights and meaſures of each place, 
would be very eaſy, and of advantage to the 
ſtate; for two reaſons. . 

I. In order to equal the condition of all 
the een e i 
II. To avoid arbitrarineſs, otherwiſe almoſt 
inevitable. From the moment that an equa- 
lity of condition ſhould ceaſe to reign. be- 
tween the - provinces, all the advantages of 
home and foreign regulations would be loſt ; 
for they can never ſubſiſt, without each 

other. | e 
As to foreign corn, it is a good policy to 
prohibit the importation. of it, in order to 
favour our own lands. That prohibition 
may at, any time be taken off when neceſſity 
requires, The French have no reaſon to fear 
that other nations will refuſe them corn: and, 
if by any extraordinary event, beyond all 

human foreſight, that ſtate. ſhould be re- 
duced to a ſcarcity, it may depend on ſub- 

ence from the competition of its merchants, 
tempted by a proſpect of gain. Nothing but 

a war, and that a very unfortunate one by 

ka, can require the government's undertak- 

| CS - ing 
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ing part of that care. It would not, however, 
be proper to interdict all foreign corn trade, 
when the merchant and mariner gain by it, 
The defign of free ports is to promote ſuch 
ſpeculations abroad as are illicit at home, It 
is very eaſy without much trouble, to con- 
fine within them all ſuch commodities as it 
would be dangerous to communicate to the 
reſt of the people; eſpecially when they are 
fo bulky as corn is, It is enough to reſolye 
it, and to convince thoſe whoſe duty it is to 
watch over that branch, that they are really 
paid for it. 1 He 
Tue French might, therefore, at all times 
very ſafely allow the merchants of Dunkirk, 
Bayonne, and Marſeilles, to. have granaries of 
Northern, Sicilian, or African corn, to be 
re- exported to Italy, Spain, Portugal, or Hol- 
land; but never to be ſent out of thoſe 
towns to any part of France. 


Tuosk granaries, if ſuch were formed, 


could not but contribute to prevent ſudden 


| revolutions in the prices, by keeping the con- 


ſumers always in ſpirits. 2 
A FRENCHMAN, who compares the Eng- 
liſh prices with thoſe I have here laid down, 


will undoubtedly be ſorry to ſee his country 


ſo far from producing an equal quantity of 
corn. The principles we at firſt laid dow! 
will be ſome comfort to him, if duly con- 


| fidered. It is eſſentially neceſſary for the 


French to keep their labour at a certain de- 


gree 


„  $Rn 


oree of cheapneſs *, but without, forcing it, 
whilſt the intereſt of money is ſo high with 

them: their foreign trade is increaſed by it; 
the riches that brings them in, encreaſes the 
number of conſumers of meat, wine, but- 
ter, and, in ſhort, of all the productions of 
the land of the ſecond, third, and fourth de- 
grees of neceſſity: the conſumption of thoſe 
commodities pays taxes and duties, by which 
the land is eaſed. For in a country where 
nothing ſhould be produced by induſtry, - 

every tax would immediately affect the land. 
On the other hand, manufactures increaſe 


with the number of cattle, and the latter 


are of ſervice to the lands. 

We may farther obſerve, that France is 
obliged to maintain a very conſiderable num- 
ber of ſoldiers and ſailors: it is of infinite 
advantage that they be able to ſubſiſt on their 
{mall pay; for otherwiſe the public expences 
would encreaſe, and with them taxes. This 
obſervation ſhould be a ſufficient anſwer to 
all objections that can be made againſt the 


freedom of the corn trade; but men, ac- 


cuſtomed to find fault with every thing that 
does not coincide with their prejudices or 
private intereſts, have no reſpe& for even 
reaſons of Nate, the moſt facred of all, when 
nghtly underſtood ; and ſuch object, that if 


et 


— 


* This is the great point, that I have endeavoured to ac- 
wn in Great Britain, throughout this, and all my other 


1 France 
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France: ſhould- be under a neceſſity of pro- 


viding any conſiderable ſtore of proviſions, 


the rivalſhip. of buyers, both national and 

foreign, would make the prices riſe. 
THIS pretended difficulty may be ſolved 

ſeveral ways. 1. The double rivalſhip that 


is objected, joined to that of the. ſellers, 


would ſoon make the price riſe to that de- 


gree as of itſelf to amount to a prohibition 
of exportation. 2. If the price does not 
riſe ſo high as to prevent exportation, it is 


a proof of a ſuperabundance of the commo- 
dity, and of the urgent neceſſity of eaſing 
agriculture. 3. If that rivalſhip does not ex- 


tend beyond the national purchaſes, not only 


the prices will in all probability not riſe im- 
moderately, but it is likewiſe evident, that 
the more private magazines of corn there are 
known to be, the leſs thoſe. prices will. rife; 
4. In caſe corn ſhould be bought a little 
dearer on account of this competition or fi- 
valſhip at home, it will be an additional mo- 
tive for every man to encreaſe it, and 
thereby ſecure more and more the national 
ſtock of proviſions 5. In caſe of this ſu ppoſ- 
ed encreaſe, it ſeems probable, that it 
would rather be the ſeller's profits that 
ſhould be leſſened, than the price of the 
commodity raiſed. This uſeful operation 
can never be more eaſily put in execution 


than when the ſtate is rich enough to pay 


punctually: now the ſtate can never be richer 
than when the cultivators of its lands are 3 
0 
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To: reſume the: compariſon of the price of 
corn in France, with its price in England. It 


ought to judge of the eaſe of the ſubjects of 
both crowns, but by the nature and quan- 


tity. of convenciencies they are able to pro- 
cure themſelves with what money each of 


them is reſpectively poſſeſſed of. 


Ir the circulation of ſpecie in France be 
eſtabliſhed in an equal degree with that of the 
repreſentative value in England; if the lands 


in France are not more burdened in propor- 


tion to their incomes; if taxes are levied 
without greater oppreſſion on the labourer's 
induſtry; their agriculture will flouriſh, their 


harveſts will be as plentifut in proportion to 
the extent and fruitfulneſs of their reſpective 


lands, as the Engliſn; the number of their 
cultivators will be in the ſame proportion 
with the other claſſes of the people: and, 
in fine, they will enjoy the ſame eaſe as 


thoſe in England do. 

Tuis obſervation implies: ſeveral of the 
other conditions, by which agriculture may 

be carried to perfection. The principles we 

have laid down, with regard to the moſt eſſen- 


tial object of culture, ſtand themſelves in 


need of being ſupported by others; becauſe, 
as men are ſuſceptible of very various im- 


preſſions, the legiſlator cannot bring them to 


his end, but by a reunion of motives. 
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Tu beſt laws and regulations concern- 
ing corn, would not alone ſuffice to bring 
agriculture to perfection, if the nature of 
the taxes and methods of levying them, did 
not likewiſe contribate to give the farmer 
hopes; and, what is more certain, convince 
him in his own mind, that his eaſe will en- 

creaſe with his labour, and alſo his flocksof ſhee 
and herds of cattle, with the freſh lands he plows 


up, as the means he takes to perfect his pro- 


feſſion; and in ſhort, with the encreaſe of 
harveſt, providence ſhall be pleaſed to bleſs 
him with. In a country where the farmer 
_ ſhould be diſtreſſed, on one fide by a greedy 
| landlord, who ſhould rigorouſly inſiſt on the 
ſtricteſt payment of his rent, and on the 
other, by a collector of the taxes, whom 


the public neceſſity ſhould force to be ur- 


gent, he would live in continual dread of 
two executions at once: one is ſufficient to 
diſcourage and ruin him. 


LET us for a moment ceaſe to conſider 


agriculture in its relation to trade; and we 
ſhall neceſſarily ſee all the various difficulties 
and obſtacles of which we have juſt now 
ſhewn the danger, occur one after another. 
That they ever exiſted was owing to want of 


ſeeing in this important light, that which of 
all others ought to be the firſt and greateſt | 


concern of the -legiſlator. This remark is a 
farther proof, that the progreſs of agriculture 
is always greateſt in that country whole 
| laws 


laws are beſt an 
obſerved. u 
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d wiſeſt, or at leaſt beſt 
As no general principle can hold good 
in all caſes, we will add to this à very eſſen- 
tial reſtriction; and which we have already 
found to be a conſequence of our firſt ar- 
gument. e FEE 
To eſtabliſh the moſt perfect equality 
poſſible between the ſeveral - occupations of 
the people, being one of the chief cares 
of the legiſlator ; it is of equal importance 
to him to favour in apriculture the various 
parts of that profeſſion, in proportion to 
their reſpective needs. That can never be 
done by checking or reſtraining, or at leaſt 
it cannot be brought about by ſuch means, 
without confuſion: and after all, the laws 
will be evaded, where a profit 1s to be 
made, It is, therefore, by reſtraining the ' 
profits, that ſuch a proportion muſt be ef- 
1111. 157: e COIN 
Treg ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple way is, 
to tax the lands as commodities are - taxed ; 
that is to ſay, always leſs in proportion to the 
greater degree of neceſlity for them: but in 
ſuch manner, however, as not to prevent 
the demand for even the moſt trivial neceſſa- 
nies: for by ſo doing the ſprings of impoſts 
and population would be dried up. This 
method would undoubtedly be one of the 
great uſes of a general land-regiſter; nor would 
it be impoſſible to put it in practice in the 
. mean 
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mean time, If France has too many vine. 
yards, in proportion to her arable lands, the 
general cauſe of it muſt be, becauſe vine- 


yards yield more. Would it be unjuſt, in 
order to equal them, to make vineyards pay 
a fifteenth and arable lands only ac twen- 


tieth ? 


certainly; and without any trouble, be ap- 


propriated to what it is fitteſt for. Nothing 


more can be wiſhed, when all neceſſary 


wants are once provided for. However good 


laws may be in every reſpect, they cannot 
foree the earth to produce: they may, indeed, 


limit her productions; but then they limit po: 
pulation at the ſame time. Of all laws the 


moſt prevailing is intereſt. 


Tux ſubject is too important not to add 
proof upon proof; and the vineyards I have 
been ſpeaking of, afford me: an experienced 


one which I cannot help urging. Planta- 
tions of vines have encreaſed greatly in France, 


becauſe quantities of land are fit for nothing 
elſe: but that is not the only reaſon; for 


numbers of fields, which before produced 


plenty of very good corn, have been turned 


into vine yards. | | 

Ix is well known: that the expence of 
planting. a vineyard. is great; and it is ſome 
years before the young vines bear. It is the 


moſt caſual of all incomes, for a ſhower of 


hail will ſometimes rob the planter of all his 
hopes 


By that means every kind of land would 
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hopes for ſeveral years to come: he has no 
reſource left in bad years, and the expence of 
cultivation is always the ſame. The quality 


of the wine ſeldom makes amends: for the 


want of quantity; in plentiful years wine is 


as liable as any other commodity to bear a 


low price ; it cannot be kept without ex- 
pence, difficulty, and hazard. What then 
can be the motive that induces the owner: of 


a corn land in France, to convert it into a 


vineyard, and invent ſo many pretences to 
elude the law to the contrary? In ſhort, how- 
can that kind of culture ſupport itſelf there, 
whilſt the number of rival ſellers enereaſes 
every day, not only among themſelves, but 


in Spain and Portugal too? Thoſe two points 
deſerve to be conſidered ſeparately. 


Tu E firſt is accounted for by: the free- 
dom of trade and liberty to keep both wine 


and brandy. That commodity, in which 
Erd is beſt ſecured, will always be pro- 


poſed : now property is more ſecure in wine 
than in corn, becauſe: it is lawful to keep the 
one as long as we think proper, to buy, ex- 
port, or ſell it as we pleaſe; which in the 
other article is prohibited. 

Tux culture of vines in France ſupports: it- 


{elf notwithſtanding the riſks, for two reaſons. 


Firſt; becauſe a rivalſhip of buyers is in gene- 
ral better eſtabliſhed for that commodity than 
any other; except in ſome of the ſtate de- 


meſnes, by the F rench called: Pais d Etat, 


where 
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where the farmers are allowed to deal in wine 
and brandy, and where they monopolize 


thoſe two articles by being able to ſell them 


cheaper than others can. And, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe the owners of vineyards keep them in 
their own hands: their eaſy circumſtances 


enable them to carry that culture to perfec- 
tion, to lay out on it as much as is neceflary, 


and to wait for proper opportunities of ſell- 
ing their commodity. 
Tunis diſcuſſion certainly adds a new 


weight to two principal maxims, which we 
have laid down; vis. that agriculture can- 
not be carried to perfection in a country 


where it is not conſidered as an object of com- 
merce, and where the cultivators are very poor. 


It naturally follows, that to grant the owners 


of lands all poſſible encouragement to keep 
them in their own hands, is a means of en- 


creaſing the commodities of a ſtate, and of 


ſecuring a proper ſtock of proviſions. Such 
encouragement is not compatible with any 
but a real tax laid on the lands, in conſe- 
quence of a general accurate regiſter and eva- 
luation of them, as they ſhall encreaſe in the 
quantity cultivated, 

Tno' it was not my deſign to conſider agri- 
culture in it's practical part, yet what we have 
ſaid and ſhall occaſionally ſay on that head, by 


way of ſuccinct abſtract, from the beſt agricul- 


tural philoſophers, and practical farmers; we 
hope, may prove acceptable to many coun- 


try gentlemen, who would give their more 
igno- 


[15] 
ignorant tenants ſome uſeful hints, according 
to the circumſtances and ſituation of their old 
lands; or ſuch new, as they may be induced 
hereafter to promote the cultivation of, if 
ever our general principles in relation thereto 


ſhould be found to deſerve the attention of 
— e | 


DISSERTATION V. 
The precedi ng ſubject continued in other po- 
litical ligbis. 


ö ‚ RAD E, in it's general acceptation, 
is a reciprocal communication of what 
men ſtand in mutual need of. It is, therefore, 


evident that agriculture is the neceſſary baſis 


of trade. 
Io be ſatisfied of the truth of a maxim 
implies but an imperfect knowledge, till the 
whole ſtreſs and force of it be underſtood : 
and that conſiſts chiefly in the cloſe connec- 
tion of the maxim allowed to be true, with 
another. It is for want of conſidering things 


connectedly with others wherewith they have 


an eſſential affinity, that the merchant is often 
induced to look with indifference on the caſe 
or poverty of the farmer, the encouragement 
he may meet with, or the hardſhips he may 
labour under. For the ſame reaſon mot 
landholders are apt to envy the advantages 
of trade, the profits accruing from it, and 
the number of men employed therein, The 
error would be much greater, if thoſe land- 
| holders were to ſeperate the conſideration of 


the 
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the intereſt of their lands from that of abe la- 
bourer. A nation, in which ſuch, prejudices 
ſhould prevail, would be in a tate! of infancy 
in agrieulture and commerce; the two cher 
branches of the domeſtic adminiſtration of: a 

ſtate: for we ought not always to judge f 
the progreſs of that part, by the figure a na- 
tion makes abroad; no more than we are able 
to determine how far a man manages his 
eſtate: prudently, by the expence he ſeems to 
live at. 

Tux idea of preſervation. is cloſely con- 
nected in every individual with that of his 
exiſtence; for which reaſon the oceupation 
that beſt anſwers his wants, is the deareſt to 
him. This law of nature cannot be changed 

by the formation of a ſociety, which is a re- 
union of particular wills. It is, on the con- 
trary, confirmed and ſtrengthened by new 
motives, unleſs that ſociety be ſuppoſed the 

only one exiſting in the world. If it be 

neighbouring to other ſocieties, it has rivals; 
and preſervation requires it's being ſupported, 
by all the ſtrength and vigour it is capable of 
"receiving. Agriculture is the firſt, and moſt 

natural means of procuring it chat n 
and · vigeur. 

Sucu a ſociety will be compoſed of as 
many members as the culture of it's lands 
can | employ or maintain: thoſe members 
will become hale and robuſt, by being innur- 
ed and habituated to fatigue; and they will be 
the honeſter and the more induſtrious: * . 
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by having been always honeſtly and induſtri- 
ouſly buſied and employed. 
I, the lands of that ſociety are more fer- 
tile, or thoſe. who cultivate them more 
{kilfol and labourious, they will produce a 
| ſuperabundance of commodities ; which will 
be carried to countrics leſs fertile or leſs cul- 
tivated. 
Tur ſale of thoſe commodities will have 
the following effects. Such ſales will draw 
from foreigners, money, which conſtitutes 
the conventional riches of ſtates. By the 
 lownels of the price, the farmers and plan- 
ters of rival nations, will be diſcouraged; 
and ſuch ſtate will ſecure more and more 
every day that advantage over the former 
rivals. TEL 
IN proportion as a country” is drained of 
it's hard money, or conventional treaſures, 
and the profits of it's moſt neceſſary kind of 
labour, are leſſened to ſuch a degree as no 
longer to afford the labourer the means of 
ſubſiſting comfortably, that country muſt of 
neceſſity either become leſs populous; or, 
which 1s worſe, a part of it's inhabitants muſt 
be compelled to beg, or ſtarve. It follows 
from the contrary reaſon, that, by the per- 
petual encreaſe of money, and conventional | 
wealth in a country, the number of imagi- 
nary, or artificial wants will be multiplied in 
proportion. Thoſe wants will produce new 
Kinde of occupations: the people will be 
more happy, marriages more frequent and 
more 
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more fruitful, and men, who cannot ſubſiſt 
comfortably in other countries will flock to 
one where they can; and more, eſpecially, 
to Great Britain, Where property may be as 
well ſecured as plentifully obtained, accord- 
ing to * ſyſtem, we would endeavour to 
eſtabliſh. - 

Sucn are the neceſlary effects of ſuperio- 
city of agriculture in one nation over others: 
and thoſe effects are felt in proportion to the = 
reciprocal fruitfulneſs of the lands, or the va- 
riety of their productions. For this prin- 
ciple would not be the leſs certain, even 
though- a country, worſe cultivated than an- 
other, ſhould not be depopulated in propor- 
tion to it's inferior degree of culture; if at 
the ſame time that worſe cultivated country 
furniſhed naturally a greater variety of pro- 
duCtions, 

Ir is till certain, that it will hav loſt i it's 
advantage both really and relatively, with re- 
ſpect to other countries. 

Ir agriculture deſerves in a body pelle 
the firſt rank among the occupations of 
mankind; the culture of thoſe natural pro- 
ductions, for which there is the moſt general 
and moſt neceſſary demand, 1 to be 
encouraged in proportion to that demand; 


as corn, fruits, wood, coal, iron, graſs, lea- 


ther, and wool, great and ſmall cattle, oil, 
bemp, , ſilk, wine, beer, &c. | 
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Tux real ſtrength of a nation may be 

certainly known, by the encreaſe or decline 

of the populouſneſs of it's lands, 
Tux principal effect of agriculture would 


be greatly limited, without the aſſiſtance of 


trade, and therefore without it's inſeparable 
connection could never attain to perfection. 
NArloxs, who have conſidered nothing 
farther in the culture of their lands, than the 
bare means of ſelf-ſubſiſtance, have always 
lived in perpetual fear of dearths, and have 
often felt them. Thoſe, on the contrary, 
who have conſidered agriculture as an object 
of commerce, have enjoyed ſuch a ſeries of 
plenty, as has enabled them, at all times, to 
_ ſupply the neceſſities of others. 
TIII about 1690, England had exported 
but little corn, and had often been obliged to 
have recourſe to foreign nations, for ſubſiſ- 
tance. She had felt thoſe diſagreeable varia- 
tions and unexpected revolutions in the prices, 
which either diſcourage the farmer or drive 
the people to deſpair. 2 
PoL AND, Denmark, Africa and Sicily 
were at that time the public granaries of Eu- 
rope. The conduct of thoſe ſtates, who lay 
the corn trade under no reſtrictions that can 
cramp it, and their conſtant plenty, though 
ſome of them enjoy neither much tranquility 
nor the happineſs of a good conſtitution, 
were undoubtedly ſufficient to make the Eng- 
' liſh, ſenſible of the cauſe of the evils they 
complained of. But the countries juſt * 
1 5 ; t10ne 
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tioned ſeemed too well ſettled in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of that trade, by the low price at which 


they could afford their corn, for the Engliſh 


landholders to expect to be able to rival them 
at foreign markets. The corn trade re- 
quired an unlimited freedom of laying up 


ſtocks of corn, and that for as long a time 


as ſhould be thought convenient; a thing 
which the ignorance and prejudices of thoſe 
times rendered odious to the nation. 
Tu ſtate remedied that double incon- 
venience by the bounty granted on the expor- 
tation of corn, in Engliſh ſhips only, when 
the price does not exceed what the law has 
fixed it at; and the prohibition to import any 
foreign corn, ſo long as the current price at 


home is below what is ſettled by ſtatute. 
This bounty enabled the Engliſh to compete 


with the moſt fruitful countries, at the ſame 
time that this public ſanction given to the 
trade and ſtoring up of corn, put an end to 


all vulgar prejudices on that head. The cir- 


cumſtance was, indeed, the moſt faourable 
that could be deſired ; the nation had that 


confidence in the new government, without 


which the beſt regulations are of no effect. 
Tux event has demonſtrated the recti- 
tude of this policy. From that time, Eng- 


land has known no famine, though ſhe has 


exported immenſe quantities of corn almoſt 
every year : the variations in point of price 
have been leſs rapid and leſs unexpected; and 
the price in general has been lowered. For 

K 2 when 
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when it was reſolved in 1689 to grant this 
bounty, a calculation was made of the price 
corn had been at on an average for three-and- 
forty years before: by which the medium 
price of wheat was found to have been 20. 
10 5. 2 d. a quarter, and other kinds of grain 
in proportion. By an exact calculation of 
the price of ert from 1689 to 1752, the 
price at an average during thoſe fifty ſeven 
years, is found to have been no more than 
2. 21. 3 

SURPRISING as this variation may ' ſeem 
to be, it is not the leſs in the natural courſe 
of things. The landholder, whoſe induſtry 
was at the ſame time ſecured by the govern- 
ment by the land tax, had but one difficulty 
remaining; which was the ſale of his com- 
modity when overſtocked. The rivalſhip of 
buyers, both at home and abroad, ſecured 
that ſale, and from that time he exerted his 
induſtry with all the emulation, which hopes 
of ſucceſs, and ſecurity in the enjoyment of 
it, can alone inſpire. Of forty millions of 
acres of land, which England contains, at 
leaſt, one third was then commons, beſides 
woods. A conſiderable proportion of thoſe 
commons and wood-lands is now ſowed and 


incloſed. 


Tuls policy was not the day thing that 
brought about theſe admirable effects; the 
lowering of the intereſt of money likewiſe 
contributed, by enabling individuals to till 


their lands with en but ſtill it is 
equally 
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equally - certain, that. no landholder would 
have been at that expence, had he not havc 
been ſure of ſelling his commodities for a 
reaſonable price. 


Tux deſign of the ſtate was to encou- 


rage the culture of the lands, to procure 
plenty, and bring the money of other na- 
tions into England. It ſucceeded without 


doubt; but ſo it might in all probability 


have done, without burdening the ſtate with 


a ſuperfluous expence ; and without making 


it's own ſubjects pay ſometimes dearer for 
bread than foreigners do. 


Tae ſtate is in two reſpects e with 
a uſeleſs expence, which affects all its ſub- 
jects without diſtinction, as well thoſe wo 


are gainers by it, as thoſe who are not. 

Wurx the price of corn, is lower in 
England than in the countries, which com- 
pete with her in that trade, it is plain the 
bounty is then needleſs. The bare pro- 
fit attending the exportation, is a ſufficient 
allurement to the merchant. 

Ir corn is at the higheſt price, at which 
it is entitled to the bounty; and if it hap- 


pens at the ſame time to be very cheap at 


Dantzick or Hamburg; a profit might be 


made by ſmuggling corn from thoſe parts 


into England, to be afterwards re- ex ported 
with the bounty. In that caſe it is plain, 
the lands will not have received the encoura- 


gement that was deſigned them. Naviga- 
tion, indeed, will have been a gainer by it, 


K * but 
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but then it muſt be by loading the Nate and 
ople with an expence- much more confi- 
derable than that gain. 3 
Tuovon the private profit of the ſubject, 
ariſing from the ſale of corn, repays the 
whole of the nation the ſum advanced, and 
even more; yet until they who actually paid 
their contingent of the bounty be reimburſ- 
ed, with intereſt, by circulation, a conſider- 
able time muſt elapſe ; during which, they 
might have employed that ſame money to 
more advantage, perhaps, in a country, where 
trade, manufactures, fiſheries, and the colo- 
nies are in a flouriſhing condition. 
Nor that ſuch means of gaining ought to 
be deſpiſed; for no part of the foreign 
trade of a nation ſhould be lighted ; but a 
wide difference is to be made between the 
principles of oeconomical trade, or the re-ex- 
portation of foreign commodities, and the 
principles of that trade, which relates to na- 
tional commodities, | 
THE encouragements granted the former, 
are a means of procuring an encreaſe of inha- 
bitants ; they are uſeful ſo long as they are 
not burdenſome to the maſs of men, who 
may be conſidered as the fund of a nation. 
But that trade, of which the object is the ex- 
portation of national commodities, ought to 
be favoured without reſtriction. For one 
pound that ſuch a trade coſts a ſtate, it re- 
ceives back ten or more; each individual is 


ſooner re-imburſed, and with greater * 
e 


of foreign corn in a 
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the contingent-he has furniſhed ; becauſe the 
whole of that trade belongs immediately to 
the lands or induſtry of the ſubject. On the 
other hand, the quantity of national com- 
modities never encreaſes, without encreaſing 
at the ſame time the maſs of men, who may 
be conſidered as the nation's ſtock. 

Ir is difficult to prevent the bringing in 

| 6c iſland, where it is 

ealy to land at many places: whence one 
would be inclined to infer, that the bounty 
had better have been granted only from time 
to time, and regulated according to circum- 
ſtances, by the price of corn, in countries, 


rivals in that branch. Such an operation 


would have been really ſalutary, and worthy 


the admirable F from whence it 


flows. 
Ir might, perhaps, be likewiſe faid, that 
this bounty does not always fall ſo immediately 
to the farmer's ſhare of profit, as one would 
at firſt fight be inclined to think : for in plen- 
tifal years, when corn is bought to be laid 
up, till a proper opportunity offers to export 
it, it is not natural to ſuppoſe, that the buy- 
ers, who are always leſs in number than the 
ſellers, and, therefore, maſters of the price, 
account with them for the bounty in the 
value they ſet on the commodity. In a 
country, — — very few farmers ſhould be 
able to keep their corn, the bounty would 
affect the land till leſs immediately, Let 
1 Ss — 
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us by the way obſerve, that agriculture will 
never flouriſh in a nation where'the general 
eaſe does not begin with the claſs of labour- 
ers. The gains of that claſs of men de- 
pend on the value of the commodities they 
bring into trade, compared with the expence 
of producing them : and the value of thoſe 
commodities depends on the demand for 
them: conſequently, the fewer buyers there 
are, the leſs land will yield it's owner, and 
the leſs wilt it be able to bear taxes. 
IT is a difadvantage attending a too great 
foreign rivalſhip, that England ſupplies for- 
eign workmen with bread at a lower price 


than it does its own. A hort calculation 


will prove it. Suppoſing wheat in England 
at 4 2 ſhillings, 3 d. the price it has been at, 
on an average, for fifty -ſeven years paſt; it 
is plain it may be ſold in Holland, Flanders, 
Calais, and even Bourdeaux, at 40 ſhillings, 
d. and a good profit made by it. The 
denn is 5 ſhillings per quarter; the freight 
and inſurance will not coſt above 2 Hillives 
per quarter ; remains one ſhilling profit; 
that is to ſay 3 per cent., on an affair that is 
cover in a month, and in a country where 
the intereſt of money is at 3 per cent. * 
Annum. 
Irx it ſhould be ſaid, in force” to bis; that 
hereby England difcourges agriculture in 
other countries, it may not have the weight 
fome imaging. For that way of reaſoning is 
more 


7” Oy” 

more ſpecious than ſolid, if the common 
_ price of corn in England be ſo high, that 
other nations do- not have — to the 
Engliſn, except when their own harveſts 
prove very bad. Now every one knows that 
to be the caſe, * with regard to 
France. 140" 

Ws have lady obſerved, that- the me- 
dium price of corn in England has been 
428. 3 d. ſterling per quarter, that is to ſay, 
19 livres, 12 ſols, 10 deniers French, for 
ftty-ſeven years paſt: or 24 livres, 16 ſols, 
5 deniers the Paris ſetier, ſaid to weigh 
240 Ib. but as ſome aſſert not above 230 lb. 
The medium price of wheat in the province 
of Brie, was no more than 18 livres, 13 ſols, 
and 8 deniers for forty years, from 1706 to 
7453 -notwiahſianding the famine in 1709, 
the ſcarcity in 1740 and 1741, and the dear- 
_ neſs in 1713, 1723, 4, 5, 6, and 1739. 
Conſequently the French begin to fubſiſt 
with difficulty, when forced to take corn. 
from England at her common price. ; 

To account for the reaſon of this dif- 
ference in the price of the two kingdoms, 
we muſt have recourſe to an invariable prin- 
ciple. K 
Tur price of wages in a nation 4 


on two things: firſt, on the expence of liv- 
ing, and ſecondly on the profits of the ſe- 
reral occupations of the people, by a ſuc- 
ceflive encreaſe of the maſs of money in- 


troduced by foreign trade. To follow this 
reaſoning 


FE. 
reaſoning cloſely, requires ſome attention; 
but at the ſame time, nothing, perhaps, can 
be more fit to ſhew the immediate intereſt 
of each citizen in the general balance of 


trade, and the intimate connection between 


the divers occupations of the people. 

Ar the time that England prohibited the 
exportation of corn, ſne did not conſider 
agriculture in the light of commerce, and 
very frequently ſuffered ſcarcity: the ſub- 
ſiſtence of workmen being dear, their wages 
were high in proportion. On the other 
hand, her induſtry being rivaled by few, ſhe 
gained, in a few years, very large ſums by 
her foreign trade: the money that trade pro- 

duced, being circulated among the workmen 
employed in that induſtry, raiſed their 
wages ſtill higher in proportion to the fo- 
reign demand, and the rivalſhip or competi- 
tion of workmen. | Sis 
Warn England, more ſenfible of her 
true intereſts, began to conſider agriculture 
as an object of commerce, ſhe found it was 
impoſſible, by reſtoring plenty of corn, to 
lower the high wages the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions had occaſioned. To animate and en- 
courage the huſbandman, it was neceſſary 
that his profeſſion too, as well as others, 
ſhould be bettered by the encreaſe of the 
national maſs of treaſure : for without that 
equilibrium, as juſt as neceſſary, the legiſla- 
tor loſt, either his men or a branch of their 
occupation. The. ſtate, therefore, let the 


lands 


kingdom, for which reaſon manuſacturers 
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lands profit by the high price, which the 
wages of the other claſſes of people made 
corn bear. "OUTS ee eee 
Tux exportation of corn out of France, 
was never ſo free as at the time when Eng- 
land acted on oppoſite principles; wages were 
lower, and conſequently culture cheaper. 
The frequent wars ſhe has had to carry on 
ſince 1660, and the numerous armies ſhe has 
been obliged to maintain, have been thought 


ſufficient reaſons for reſtraining the expor- 


tation of corn: but that never was for any 
length of time; that uncertainty and the al- 
ternative of ſome ſcarcities kept up the 
farmer's hopes. Agriculture, however, de- 


clined in France; for a plentiful harveſt now 


ſuffices for no more than a year and a half; 


whereas formerly it was ſufficient for two 


years, though the country was then more 
populous than it is now. But the care 
the government has always taken, by va- 
rious operations to force bread to be cheap, 
together with the goodneſs of the lands, and 
a kind of emulation ſupported and kept up 
by the alternate changes of dearneſs of corn 
and leave to export it, have in ſome mea- 


lure prevented the riſe of wages, in propor- 


tion to the expence of living. 
On the other hand, the raiſing of the va- 


| lue of money in France has been a great di- 


munition of the maſs of treaſure, which the 
balance of trade brought yearly into that 


and 


UC 
and workmen have not had, to divide an- 
nually amongſt them, a mals of ' treaſure in 
proportion to that which they began to re- 
ceive at the time of the firſt epoch of the 
French commerce; not in proportion to that 
which the Engliſh workmen had from the 
_ eſtabliſhment of their commerce, till the year 
1689. | 5 | 
IT is, however, proper and indiſpenſably 
neeeſſary to ſettle an equilibrium between 
the ſeveral elaſſes and various occupations of 
the. ſabjet. Corn is the greateſt, as well as 
the moſt neceſfary product of the earth : for 


which reaſon the farmer, who raiſes corn, 


ought to reap thereby ſuch an advantage as 
will maintain him in his profeſſion, make 
him amends for the fatigue he undergoes, 
and enable him to keep as many cattle as 


his lands can feed. For this laſt part of 
farming depends on the ſucceſs of the firſt ; 


and their connection is ſuch, that if one 
gives way the other feels it inſtantly. Every 
valuable thing that agriculture could bring 
into trade, is then loſt. ' But this, pernici- 
ous as it is, is not the only misfortune at- 
tending a too great cheapneſs of corn, eſpe- 


cially if all the things are not rendered cheap | 


to the farmer in the like proportion. 85 
Ir the lands are divided into ſmall farms, 

the farmer's wants oblige him to ſell at what- 

ever price he can, within a few months after 

harveſt; that price will often. be ſuch as 

will not repay him what he has a 
| N | Wit 
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with taxes and the rent of his farm. The 
owners, who have repairs to make, in pro- 
portion to the number of their farms, and 
are not paid their rents, reſolve to lay ſeve- 
ral together, in order to bring them to a leſt 
number. Every operation of that kind is a 
ſtep towards beggary, or rather the annihila+ 
tion of ſeveral families in the ftate. Even 
though ſo ineſtimable a loſs could be ſub- 
mitted to, yet futurity does not offer any 
means a tepairing itt 20125, 09 
WHEN the lands are divided into capital 
farms, it is certain that the farmers are better 
able co advance ſums of money ; and thoſe 
advances will become more burdenſome in 
proportion .as corn ſhall be at a lower ebb 
of price for want of buyers. The natural 
effect of this overcharge will be, to keep 
the wages of labourers low; a conſiderable 
part of the people will be thereby condemned 
to ſuch poverty, as not to be able to con- 
ſume more than what is barely neceſlary to 
keep body and ſoul together. Even the en- 
joyment of that bare neceſſary will be pre- 
carious, in proportion to the inſtability of 
the price of the commodity, in the culture 
of which they are employed. From that 
precariouſneſs will enſue dread of marriage 
and depopulation; from depopulation and 
poverty, a chaſm in the finances. For ex- 
perience ſhews, that of two countries of the 
lame extent, the public revenue will be moſt 
conſiderable in that which is inhabited by the 
„ greateſt 
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greateſt number of men, and who are moſt 


at their eaſe. But we have endeavoured to 


ſhew how theſe evils may be prevented; and 
how theſe kingdoms may become as popu- 
lous as they will admit of, and every thing 
made ſo plentiful as to enable the maſs of 
the people to double their conſumption, and 
to extend the foreign traffic of the nation in 
general, ſo as to make the whole kingdom 
laſtingly proſperous and happy. This is the 
end that we would aim at, and ſhall re- 
Joice, if our means may be judged adequate 
thereto, 


DISSERTATION VL 
Farther conſiderations on the connections of 


Trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Britiſh plantations, 4. 


E have ſeen in the preceding pa- 
pers, upon what plain principles of 
naural, as well as national policy, the trade 
and commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Britiſh plantations, ſhould ſeem to be 
advanced, even to what degree the wiſdom 
of the nation ſhall think fit; and when the 
ſame are really advanced to the pitch de- 
firable, by what means they may be main- 
tained and preſerved ; for the ſame meaſures 
that will give them the exaltation required, 
will ever after uphold and ſupport them: 
and what is founded on this ancient and ex- 
perienced maxim, carrying with it the lina- 
ments of truth, may, one day, deſerve the 
deliberate attention of the legiſlatoo. 
Ix has been obſerved likewiſe, that it 
would be moſt for the intereſt of the nation 
in general that England, Scotland and Ire- 
land ſhould interfere as little as may be with 
each other in their eſſential articles of traffic 
and that the polity of our plantations in 
. 3 America 
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America ſhould be conſtituted upon fimilar 
principles as near as can be. 

Tux woollen manufacture being the great 
ſtaple of England, it will remain her ever- 
laſting intereſt to ſupport this branch as much 
as poſſible againſt all competitors, as well 
againſt any ſuch attempts to injure it either 
in Ireland or Scotland, and the Britiſh planta- 
tions, as againſt the efforts of France or 
any other foreign rival to ruin it; for the 
loſs of this capital branch will firſt ruin a great 
part of the landed intereſt, and baniſh our 
woollen manufacturers out of the kingdom, 
after that the reſt of our artiſts may ſoon go 

_ a wool-gathering too, according to our Eng- 
liſh proverb; for our woollen fabrics have 
proved a great ſupport of moſt of our other, 
by promoting their ſale in conjunction at tha 
ſame time: it is by nations, as by private 
people, if they are well uſed at an old ſhop 
in one article, they will not go to a new 
for what elſe they can buy at their old. 
This is well known to be the caſe of our 
Britiſh faQtories ſettled abroad; one ſpecies 
of goods forces the ſale of another of the 
fame nation; and therefore thoſe factors 
ſhould have the proper aſſortments of mer- 
chandize. to accommodate their .cuſtomers 
with all thoſe wants, wherewith we can ſup- 
ply them. 

ENGLAND, therefore: cannot. hind too 
vigilant an eye over her other dominions, in 
en to the preſervation of this funda- 

mental 
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mental branch to herſelf; and this, indeed, 
has enabled England to ſupport all her de- 
ndent territories, and always. will, whilſt 
1 is duly preſerved. upon the principles we. 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh in this treatiſe. 
Wherefore, it cannot be for the intereſt of 
Scotland or Ireland, or the Plantations, to 
interfere with England herein, becauſe they 
will not thereby be ſo able to ſupport them- 
ſelves and England, as England has been able to 
| ſupport them; for if we ſuppoſe the woollen 
manufacture of England to be divided amongſt 
them all, and the ſeat of empire transferred 
from England to either of them; would not 
this diviſion of the advantage amongſt them 
weaken the power of the whole ſtate? It 
would be dangerous policy to attempt to ſhift 
this manufacture to any other part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, leſt, whilſt we are ſtruggling 
for it amongſt ourſelves, foreigners ſhould 
ſep in, and deprive them all of it, Beſides, it is 
a manufacture that England has ſo long ex- 
celled in, that Ireland and Scotland being 
infant ſtates, when compared to England, 
would be ſo long before they could arrive 
to the like perfection, that the nation 
would, on that conſideration alſo, run the 
riſk of loſing the whole. It appears, there- 
fore, that it is for the intereſt of the kingdom 
in general, and conſequently for the intereſt 
of every part, whereof the ſame is conſtituted, _ 
that England ſhould preſerve her woollen 
manufactures to herſelf; and to that end, 
Vor. I. L \ "00 
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ſhe ſhould be no leſs watchful over Scotland 
and Ireland, than ſhe ought. to be over 
France, or any other foreign ſtate that ſhall 
attempt to wreſt the ſame out of our hands. 

IT is not ſufficient reaſon that England 
ſhould give up her woollen manufactury to 
Ireland or to Scotland, becauſe they may, at 
_ preſent, be able to work cheaper than ſhe 
can do; or becauſe that they may be able 
to ſell thoſe fabrics cheaper than our foreign 
competitors ſhall be able to do; and this for 
reaſons already given in the former part. If, 
indeed, it was not in the power of England 
to keep and preſerve this manufacture to her- 
ſelf, to that degree at leaſt, which ſhe at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſes, ſhe ought rather chearfully to 
give it up to Ireland or Scotland, or even 
to the Britiſh plantations, | than to ſuffer 
France, or other powers to . it from 
the whole nation. 

Bur as we have ſhewn, that it is really in 
the power of England to afford to ſell her 
 woollen, and indeed all other manufactures 
as cheap as France can do: it will certainly 
be very ill policy in England to ſuffer ſo in- 

eſtimable a commerce to be wreſted out of 
her hands, when it appears that ſhe is capa- 
ble of preſerving and greatly extending the 
ſame. | 

Al rnoven Ireland abounds as well as 
England with wool no leſs good in quality 
than plenty in quantity; yet if England once | 
becomes capable of manufaGturing as cheap 

| as 
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as Ireland or France can do, it will be more 
for the intereſt of England to take the whole 
wool of Ireland, than for them to ſuffer 
France to have it; and they would then be 
capable of working the whole of the Iriſh 
as well as their own wool up, as we have be- 


fore ſhewn, © | 


As Ireland ſhould by no means be ſuffered 


to interfere with the foreign trade of Eng- 
land in her woollens; ſo it may be beft that 
England ſhould not, in that caſe, interfere 
with the linen manufactures, which are car- 
ried on in Ireland: ſhe ſhould, on the con- 
tfary, leave that branch to the Iriſh, and en- 
courage the ſame no leſs than Ireland ſhould 
the woollen trade of England, that being 

their chief ſtaple of commodity, ——— . 
 AnÞ in regard that Scotland enjoys a con- 
fiderable ſhare in the linen manufactures, 
and is become the ſtaple commodity of that 
kingdom alſo ; this manufacture ſhould be ſo 
divided between them and Ireland, that they 
might rather mutually promote and advance 
each other's intereſt herein, than prejudice 
either: and this they may jointly do, by eſta- 
bliſhing every fpecies of that extenſive ma- 


nufacture amongſt them: and while they 


ſhall both leave the woollen manufactures 
wholly to England, the latter ſhould mani- 
feſt an equal regard to the linen manufacture 
of both; and more eſpecially ſo, when Ire- 
land (as we have ſhewn how that may be. 

1 1 brought 


8 
brought about) ſhall, as well as Scotland, 
become united with England. 7255 
Wurm all things in England become 
ſo plentiful and ſo cheap as we have endea- 


voured to render them, ſhe will of courſe 


grow mere and more populous; this will 
augment the conſumption of Scotch and Iriſh 


linen, as well as of. her own woollens, in 


England: and not only ſo, but, from her 
greater cheapneſs of labour, ſhe will propor- 


tionably extend her navigation; be capable 


of making more beneficial treaties of com- 
merce with various powers, than ſubſiſt at 
preſent, and thereby will be enabled to en- 
courage the linen manufacture of Scotland 
and Ireland, as they may the exportation of 
the woollen goods of England. 

To what degree our northern Britiſh plan- 
, tations may, with ſecurity to the commerce 
of their mother country, be admitted to in- 
terfere with the woollen manufactures of- 


England, or the linen of Scotland and Ire- 


land, is what may deſerve conſideration. 

TuxEsx colonies having plenty of proviſions 
amongſt themſelves, and even a large quan- 
tity for exportation, they take nothing of 
this nature but ſome Iriſh beef, butter, and 


pork, and theſe they will not want long; 


and thoſe colonies having interfered with 
Great Britain in the corn trade to ſeveral of 
her foreign markets; Great Britain and Ire- 
land can expect to receive no great benefit 
from the plantations in thoſe articles. 1545 
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have hitherto furniſhed © them with a oreat 


quantity of their materials for wearing appa- 
rel, houſhold-furniture, filk, woollen and 


linen manufactures ; but if they ſhould eſta- 
bliſh the woollen and linen manufactures 


amongſt themſelves, and encourage every 


other ſpecies of artificers to ſettle amongſt 
them, our plantations may, at length, prove 
detrimental, inſtead of beneficial to the three 


IF it ſhould be deemed good policy in 
Great Britain to ſuffer her northern colonies 


to ſupply themſelves totally with all wear- 
' ables, and all furniture, as well as all kinds of 
proviſions ; may not this prove a preparatory 
| ſtep towards their becoming capable of ſup- 
plying other nations herewith ; unleſs they 
are kept under ſuch proper reſtrictions as 


may prevent thoſe injuries to their mother 


country, as well as to Scotland and Ire- 
land ? 1 


Tre primary eſtabliſhment of theſe colo- 
nies was intended principally for the buſineſs 
of planting, not * that of manufacturing. 


However wiſe and neceſſary it may be to in- 
dulge them in ſome degree in the latter; 


oh the natural conſequence thereof, ſhould 
effectually guarded againſt for the benefit 


of the whole nation; for we well know, that 


the habit of manufacturing in a few capital ar- 


ticles, will beget that in more; handicraft- 


men in one branch of manufactural and me- 


chanical buſineſs beget others; and as the 
nk L 3 | | neceſ(s Sn 
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neceſſaries of life, and the price of labour 


are likely to grow cheaper and cheaper a- 


mongſt them, ſhould we not keep a ſtrict 


eye, that the infant is not reared in a wa 
which may prove detrimental, and at length 
ruinous to the intereſt of her parent? While 
thoſe colonies ſhall not be capable of manu- 
facturing ſo cheap as Great Britain and Ire- 

land, it will remain their intereſt rather to 


take what they have been wont to do of them: 


but ſo ſoon as they ſhall be able to furniſh 
themſelves equally cheap, we muſt expect to 
loſe all that exportation: and if they are per- 
mitted to go thoſe lengths, it is eaſy to judge 
what farther ſtrides they will attempt to go, 
unleſs they are duly reſtrained in their career 
of manufacturing, by the wiſdom of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. EE 
Wr have permitted them to make pig 
and ſow iron; and we have imported great 
quantities thereof; and now, it ſeems, they 
are to be permitted to manufacture bar iron 
for us, there being a bill now depending in 
parliament to give them that toleration, and 
to import the ſame duty free. This may 
prove a neceſſary temporary indulgence, per- 
haps, becauſe we are not able at preſent to 
ſupply ourſelves with a ſufficiency of good 
bar iron; and, therefore, are under the necel- 


ſity of importing the ſame from Sweden and 
Ruſſia, &c. What may farther render a 
meaſure of this kind eligible is, that the ba- 
lance of trade between Great Britain and 


Ruſſia, 
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Ruſſia, and her and Sweden, are much to the 


diſadvantage of the former; and therefore, 
if ſhe cannot furniſh herſelf with a part of 
her imports from thoſe countries, it may ap- 
pear wiſer to encourage her colonies to ſup- 
ply her with the ſame. 

CERTAIN it is; that the waſte and . 
tion of the woods in Warwick, Stafford, 
Worceſter, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloceſ- 


"7 Glamorgan, Pembroke, Shropſhire, and 


Suſſex, by the iron-works, is ſcarce to be 
imagined. The ſcarcity of wood is thereby 
grown ſo great, that where cord wood has 
been ſold at five and fix ſhillings per cord, it 
is now riſen to upwards of twelve or four- 
teen ſhillings ; and in ſome places is all con- 


 ſumed,—lt is neceſſary, therefore, to preſerve 


our timber from theſe conſuming furnaces, 
leſt they ſhould lay hold of our oak. 
W1THIN theſe ſeventy or eighty years, 
Ireland was better ſtored with oak-timber 
than England ; but ſeveral gentlemen from 
England, as well as in Ireland ſetting up 
iron-works, they, in few years ſwept away 
the wood to ſuch degree, that they have had 
even a ſcarcity of ſmall. ſtuff to produce bark 
for their tanning ; nor ſcarce timber for their 
ordinary occaſions. So great has been their 


_ diſtreſs, that they have been obliged to ſend 


to En oland, and — for bark, and to 
Many &c. for building-timber, and to 
ſuffer, their large hides to be exported to Hol- 
land, Germany, and Flanders, where, 'to a 

L 4 great 
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great loſs in that manufactory, they have 
been tanned, NTT nes. | 

Ir the quantities of bar iron, of which 
Great Britain and Ireland ſtand in need, 
could be manufactured with any ſpecies of 
our pit-coal ; or with one half of that, and 
the other half of wood fuel acting in con- 
junction, by the proper application of heat; 
we might, perhaps, be able to ſupply our- 
ſelves, if not with the whole, at leaſt, with 
a conſiderable proportion thereof, and the 
reſidue might be furniſhed by our colonies : 
but, if we ſhould not have wood lands fuf- 
ficient to ſupply the half, and the art of ma- 
nufacturing the fame from the ore to the 
bar could be done with any ſpecies of our 
pit-coal alone, it would prove a very valu- 
able diſcovery to this nation: and ſhould not 
this have been effectually tried, before we 
had been ſo long obliged to take foreign iron; 
or before we made the attempt to transfer this 
manufacture wholly to our plantations; which 
in its conſequences, may prove no leſs hurtful 
to Great Britain and Ireland than the import- 
ing of bar iron from Ruſſia, Sweden, and Spain? 

In order to have had the poſſibility 
of making bar iron with pit- coal effectually 
tried: ſuppoſing the parliament had offered a 
public reward to have encouraged people to 
have been at the expence of making experi- 
ments of this nature; the diſcovery might 
probably have been made long before this 

time; for I do not remember to have heard 
| | any 
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any body to have demonſtrated the impoſſi- 


bility thereof à priori. This is the way to 
bring to light the diſcovery of all practicable 
deſiderata for the public intereſt; and this in 


particular, (ſince ſuch a diſcovery cannot be 


carried into execution in great works, with- 
out being known to every one): becauſe 
that a common patent, in a manufacture 
of this kind, is more liable to be invaded 
and violated, than ſome of a different na- 
ture, by others who would envy ſo great, and 
ſo lucrative a diſcovery. 2 


Bur to reſume our conſideration on the 


plantations. 

 CoLontes ought never to forget what 
they owe to their mother country, in return for 
the proſperity and riches they enjoy. Their 
gratitude in that reſpe&, and the duty they 


owe, indiſpenſably oblige them to be imme- 


diately dependant on their original parent, and 
to make their intereſt ſubſervient thereunto. 
The effect of that intereſt, and of that de- 
pendancy will be, to procure the mother 
country: (1) a greater conſumption of the 
productions of her lands: (2) occupation 
for a greater number of the manufacturers, 
artizans, fiſhermen and ſeamen : (3) a greater 
quantity of ſuch commodities as ſhe wants : 


(4) a greater ſuperfluity, wherewith to ſup- 


ply other people, 


. FRoM the end of the eſtabliſnment of 


colonies, reſult two kinds of prohibitions. 
Firſt, It is a Jaw founded on the very nature of 


colo- 
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colonies, that they ought to have no cul. 
ture or arts, wherein to rival the arts and 
culture of their parent country. For which 
reaſon, a colony, incapable of producing any 
other commodities than thoſe, produced by 


it's mother country, would be more dan- 
gerous than. uſeful: it would be proper to 


call home it's inhabitants and give it up, 
SECONDLY, colonies cannot in juſtice con- 
ſume foreign commodities, with an equiva- 
lent for which their mother country conſents 
to ſupply them; nor ſell to foreigners ſuch of 
their own commodities as their mother coun- 
try conſents to receive, Every infringement of 


thoſe laws is a real, though too common, 


robbery of the mother country's labourers, 
workmen and ſeamen, in order to enrich the 


fame claſſes of men belonging to rival na- 


tions, who will ſooner or later take advan- 

tage of it againſt thoſe very colonies. Every 
police that winkes at, or through indolence 
tolerates ſuch abuſes, or that leaves ſome ports 
the means of acting contrary to the firſt de- 
ſign and intent of the inſtitution of colonies, 
is deſtructive of the trade and riches of a 
nation. The true bulwarks of colonies dur- 
ing war, are likewiſe the bulwarks of their 
trade in times of peace. 

FroM theſe principles it follows, that co- 
lonies are deſigned for culture only; and that 
the navigation occaſioned by that culture, be- 
longs to the ſeamen of the mother country. 
This maxim cannot be conteſted ; and it 
25 +. 
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would be better to enforce it with rigour, 


than to ſuffer it to be too much deviated 
from by over great lenity, or any other 


means. 
Txoss colonies require, in order to flou- 


riſh, three kinds of navigation; which may 


be reſtrained as occaſion requires, either by 
being limited to certain ports; or by limiting 


the quantity of goods ſhipped off. 


Tux firſt kind of navigation uſeful, and 
even neceſſary to colonies, is their coaſting 
trade. It is productive of a greater commu? 


nication between every part; and conſe- 


quently of a greater rivalſhip either of buy- 
ers or of ſellers, each of which is equally 


| favourable to culture and commerce, It eaſes 
the ſhip's crews that arrive from Europe, and 


by degrees accuſtoms a nation to fail with 
fewer hands; but ſuch a thing muſt be the 
fruit of time, freedom and encouragement. 

Tur ſecond kind of navigation uſeful in 
colonies, is that which enables them to carry 
to each other the commodities of which they 
are in mutual want; and with which the 
mother country cannot ſupply them. 

THAT navigation may, however, be per- 
formed more advantageouſly - by the mother 
country's ſhips, if the intereſt of money be low 
enough there to fit out ſhips for long voyages 
at a moderate expence. 

THe third branch of navigation uſeful 
in colonies, is that which they carry on with 
foreign colonies, to ſupply them only with 

com- 
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commodities of the product of their mother 
country, or of their own growth not admit- 
ted by their mother country at home, 'tho' 
allowed in the colonies for prudential reaſons. 
If thoſe exportations conſiſt in other com- 
modities; or if the returns for them do not 
conſiſt in money, cattle, or commodities of 
which the mother country is in want, the 
freighters of the ſhip, as well as it's crew 
ought to be puniſhed. It 1s always eaſy to 
make proper examples, whenever a ſtate is ſe- 
riouſly inclined to ſet about it. 
_ THEsE three branches of navigation ſeem 
to be the only ones that colonies ſhould be 
permitted to carry on; and thoſe under ſuch 
reſtrictions and limitations as the circum- 
ſtances of things require. It ſhould likewiſe 
ſeem advantageous to oblige them to employ 
a certain number of flayes in their ſhips, in 
proportion to the tonnage of thoſe ſhips; 
that the mother country may not loſe fight 
too long of ſo great a number of ſeamen, 
and that the price of their wages may not be 
enhanced too much. Such a regulation 
would, at the ſame time, encreaſe the Afri- 
can trade, and the ſtrength of the colonies, 
either for attacking or defending, 
THe four chief ends intended by the eſta- 
bliſhment of colonies, can never be anſwer- | 
ed, but in proportion to their populouſneſs 
and degree of cultivation. 


To 


intent of colonies, to ſettle them by depo 
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To provide with certainty for their 
pulouſneſs, it is neceſſary that the firſt ſettle- 
ment be made at the expence of the ſtate. 
who founds the colony: that is to ſay, ſuch 
ſtate muſt furniſh ſhips to carry the firſt in- 
habitants thither, and ſupply them with pro- 
viſions, clothes, utenſils, and ſlaves; inheri- 
tances muſt be divided equally between the 
children, in order to fix there the greateſt 
number poſſible of inhabitants by the ſubdi- 
viſion of fortunes. It is likewiſe equally ne- 
ceſſary, that the condition of the inhabitants 


be eaſy and comfortable, to make them 


amends for their labour and fidelity. For 
which reaſon, wiſe nations draw from their 
colonies, when once eſtabliſned, no more 
than what defrays the expence of forts and 


garriſons; and ſometimes are content with 


the general advantage of trade only. 
IT would be acting contrary to the very 


lating their mother country. Spain only = 
experienced that misfortune, becauſe the 
greateſt part of it's inhabitants had neither 


occupation nor eaſe at home: tho”, as Sir Jo- 


fiah Child very juſtly. obſerves, the inquiſi- 
tion has contributed more to depopulate that 
monarchy, than all it's vaſt ſettlements in 


either Indies. Other nations have ſent, from 


time to time, their ſuperfluous hands, or ſuch 
as were a burden to ſociety, to their colo- 
nies. There is, however, a poſſibility of co- 
Jonies being too populous : that would be ye 

| caſe 
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caſe if there was in them a number of idle 


men (for there ſhould be none ſuch in a co- 
lony) or a number of men of which the 
mother country ſhould feel the want. There 


may, therefore, be circumſtances, under which 


it would be proper to prevent the inhabitants 


of the mother country from going to ſettle 


whenever they pleaſed in the colonies in ge- 
neral, or in any one in particular. It would 
likewiſe be very proper in ſome caſes, to ſend 
fuch as are willing to go, - from one colony, 
where fortunes begin to grow rare, to another 


leſs advanced and flouriſhmg. 


IT is not enough that a colony be ſo 


peopled as to be ſcreened from inſults ; but 


it is farther neceſſary that the generality of 
the inhabitants ſhould apply to the firſt in- 
tent of their ſettlement; that is to the cul- 


ture of the lands: for if they turned inter- 


lopers and applied to that branch of trade 


only, as the profits attending it are always 
precarious, the eſtabliſhment would acquire 


a leſs degree of ſolidity ; and even, if the 
profits were equal-on the whole, the mother 


country would ſtill be a loſer in the occupa- 
tion of her ſubjects: for gold, filver, and 


precious ſtones do not occaſion a great navi- 
gation between the mother country and her 


colonies, nor between her and other nations; 
whereas the like value in ſugar, indigo, cof- 
fee, cotton, tobacco, filk, rice, pitch, tar 


and furs, commodities whereof part is re-ex- 
4 | 5 | ported, 
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ported, will maintain a vaſt number of ſea- 
men, ſhipwrights, &c. 
Colon txs, as we have already aid; are 


intended for cultivation; for which reaſon 
thoſe of the inhabitants, who apply to it 


ought to be moſt diſtinguiſhed, becauſe they 
are moſt uſeful. It is likewiſe juſt, that they 


ſhould enjoy in their mother country, ſome 


prerogative - which by encouraging Would . 


vite them thither from time to time, and fa- 
cilitate marriages and alliances with them, in 
order to * the common bonds of 
union. 

THE main foring of that culture is trade; 
and the activity of trade depends on the com- 
petition or rivalſhip of merchants. Their 


ambition will always afford the planter greater 
aſhſtance, and will make his productions bear 
4 higher price, than would any exclufive 


company: which, by being excluſive, would 
be able to command the prices of whatever 
was bought or ſold, and the conditions of 
payment ; not to ſ peak of the odious tricks 


and vexatiorſs practiſed by the clerks and ſer- 
vants of ſuch companies, without the know- 


ledge of their” maſters. No plantation co- 


lony ever yet did, nor ever will thrive under 
ſuch management. 


PizNnTY of conſumption is the only 


means of rendering culture profitable; from 
it's profits ariſes rivalſhip of cultivators ; from 


that rivalſhip, lowneſs of price of a commo- 


dity; and from the lowneſs of price of a : 


com- 
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commodity, proceeds ſuperiority in that 
branch of trade. 1 
To procure a plentiful conſumption of 
the productions of a colony, even when dear, 
the mother country forbids the importation of 
foreign commodities of the ſame kind, in or- 
der to prevent the rivalſhip that would reſult 
from them. The beſt method that can be 
taken to eſtabliſh that equilibrium, is to grant 
on the importation of thoſe commodities of 
the growth of the colonies, ſuch a bounty 
as may enable the merchants to ſell them 
cheaper than other nations can. 

A MoRE natural way ſhould ſeem to be, 
to prohibit the uſe of ſuch foreign commo- 
dities, or to raiſe the duties on them in pro- 
portion : but two great inconyeniencies at- 
tend that method : firſt, it is not ſure of ſuc- 


- 


ceeding ; men will be tempted to ſmuggle 
whenever the profit ſurpaſſes the riſk ; and 


that riſk conſiſts leſs in the puniſhment, than 
in the means. of eluding all perquiſitions: 
Secondly, that method may be diſpleaſing to 
foreign nations and afford them a. pretence 
either to prohibit, or at leaſt to raiſe on their 


ſide, the duties on the commodities, of the : 


mother country. 


NATIONS who underſtand trade are, 


therefore, ſatisfied with granting a bounty 
till the commodity: can do without it, Boun- 
ties are in fact no more than a ſubdiviſion 


made among the ſubjects, of a part of the 


profits, 
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profits, which the ſtate receives from the 


daily encreaſe of their riches. 
FRo this evident maxim, and thoſe we 


before laid down, follows the neceſſity of 


prohibiting in a colony the importation of all 
commodities of foreign growth, which either 


that colony, or any others belonging to the 


mother country, may have undertaken 'to 
raiſe, Tt is plain that it would be diſcourag- 
ing the inhabitants to carry them cheap car- 
goes of a commodity, which they themſelves 
are railing at a great expence. _C. 
Trex views of the mother country ought 
to extend beyond her own conſumption : 
her aſſiſtance is indiſpenſably neceſſary, until 


the foreign conſumption be thoroughly eſta- 
bliſned. That ' muſt be by obtaining the 


preference of foreigners, who, to give that 


preference, muſt find their account in the 


cheapneſs of the commodity, 
IT is, therefore, always on the prices of 
rival nations that the bounties, or dut es 


whenever the commodity is able to bear any, 


ought to be regulated, © | 
IT's lowneſs of price will likewiſe de- 


pend on the cheapneſs of negroes, freight, 


and intereſt of money; all which are the ef- 
fects of the rivalſhip of merchants ; and like- 
wiſe on the not leſs eſſential rivalſhip of ſel- 
lers. For it is the price of the returns of the 
colonies, which conſtitutes the profits of 


thoſe who trade thither. Foreigners, to 
whom the mother country re-exports the 


Vor. I, | M com- 
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commodities of her colonies, look on them 
as ſuperfluities, and are not eafily induced to 
give an additional value for them : or, to 
ſpeak more properly, it 1s the conſumer of 


an article of luxury who give it it's price, 
It the encreaſe of price of commodities in 


colonies, be a conſequence of the common 
revolutions of trade, of ſcarcity, or of plen- 
ty, it can be of no long duration; the equi- 
librium will ſoon return of it's own accord, 
But if that encreaſe ſhould proceed from want 
of rivalſhip in the ſellers; or, which would 
have the ſame effect, from a rivalſhip of con- 
traband buyers or interlopers, a ceſſation of 
trade, and the ruin of the merchants would 
be the inevitable conſequence. 


IT abſolutely follows, that tolls, ſervi. 
tudes, and all regulations tending to promote 


excluſions of any kind in a colony, muſt hurt 
the culture of that colony, and conſequently 
the riches of the mother country. Small in- 
conveniencies, at firſt neglected, and thereby 
multiplied, have often brought on the unex- 
pected ruin of once very flouriſhing branches 
of trade. In proportion as the price of a 
commodity riſes to a certain degree, the pro- 
fit tempts other nations, or enables them to 
compete in what they before did not dare to 
hazard, Their rivalſhip leflens the price in- 
ſenſibly; that diminution of price is ſome- 
times on a ſudden ſuch, that the people, with 
whom the price of labour is deareſt, are un- 
able to bear it, and therefore renounces that 
| 5 . branch 


RJ 
branch of trade, of which it's rivals poſſeſs 


themſelves for ever. | 

 FRoM this truth, of which all that have 
any knowledge of men and paſt events 
cannot but be ſenſible, muſt be inferred, that 
whatever tends to leſſen the price at which 
the commodities of a colony can be afforded 
to foreigners, encreaſes the conſumption of 
thoſe commodities, diſcourages rival nations, 
and multiplies every day the riches and 
branches of occupation of the mother country 
who ſells cheapeſt. 

THis reaſon may even render neceſſary 
ſome abuſes, if they are of long ſtanding. The 
Europeans certainly committed a great fault 
in ſuffering ſugar to be refined in the colonies 
where it grows. The Engliſh, has been juſtly 
charged with ſetting an example of ſeveral 
wrong ſteps taken with regard to colonies : 
that is one: for they were the firſt who be- 
gan to refine ſugars at St. Chriſtophers. If 
France had then forbid her colonies doing the 
ſame, and had granted bounties or exemp- 
tions from duties to make them amends; ſhe 
would not the leſs enjoy now a ſuperiority in 


: the ſugar trade, and would conſtantly have 
5 employed in that branch of navigation a third 
5 more than ſhe has done of ſhips and ſailors, 


not to ſpeak of other advantages, which 
h fie would have thereby obtained. It would 

de imprudent now to ſtop the progreſs of 
thoſe ſugar works, until the lowneſs of 
ch freight and diminution of duties compenſate 
7 | M 2 oe 
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for the difference ; for men cannot, without be. 
ing diſcouraged, bear to be deprived of a pro- 
fit they have been uſed to, and which is there- 
by become neceflary to them. It is true, 
that it is always in the power of a ſtate, by 
raiſing or lowering the duties, to eſtabliſh, 
either an equilibrium or a preference i in it's 
own commodities, without having recourſe 
to prohibitions or coercive means. 
Tae progreſs of natural hiſtory, and of 
cheap experiments, are very fit to improve 
the culture of colonies, and thereby to en- 
creaſe their utility. It would be wrong in 
any body to imagine he has at once hit upon 
the beſt method either of cultivating his lands, 
or preparing their productions. The firſt in- 
habitants of colonies have ſeldom been great 
naturaliſts, and their ſucceſſors have been 
content to grow rich by following the me- 
thods practiſed by their anceſtors. It is like- 
wiſe probable, that the properties of all thoſe 
lands are not known, and that it would not 
be impoſſible to multiply their ſpecies of 
productions. The ſame latitude, and ſame 
climate ſhould give one great room to expect 
the ſame kinds and qualities of earth, and to 
be able to procure ſeveral commodities, 
which ſome countries only are thought to 
produce ; if proper care was but taken to try 
experiments. What a fund of riches would 
that nation poſſeſs, who ſhould be able to 
draw from her colonies cochineal, ſpices, pot- 
aſh, — flax, ſilk, and * elle it N 
ſtan 
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ſtand in need of for it's eee in par- 
ticular. 

LASTLY, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the culture of the colonies will become more 
and more precious, in proportion to the en- 


creaſe of ingenious labour in the ſeveral parts 
of Europe. Workmen and ſailors will find 


no chaſm in their ſeveral occupations, if the 
inhabitants of the colonies, enriched by the 
culture of them, are enabled to conſume 
more. Thoſe workmen and ſailors will re- 


ceive their hire in commodities, of which the 


value will be paid by foreigners. That, and 
the national culture together, will, by de- 


grees, become the ſole meaſure of the balance 


of trade. 

HIrRHERTO we have ſpoken only of the 
culture of colonies, and the preference that 
culture is intitled to as being the firſt intent 
of the eſtabliſhment of colonies; and be- 
cauſe, without it, their ſecond intent, trade, 
could not take effect. 

BuT it ought never to be forgotten, 
even for a moment, that in ſeeking to fulfil 


this firſt intent, the ee, was the chief, and 


moſt eſſential thing in view; and that with- 
out the ſecond, the firſt could never have at- 
tained perfection. For without trade, the 
commodities would have had no value; nor 
would the lands have been cultivated for want 

of ſlaves and credit. 
Two conſequences reſult from this truth. 
M * FIRST, 
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FisT, if the original laws made to pro- 


mote the cultivation of a colony are become 
detrimental to trade, it is neceſſary to alter 


or correct them, by ſome new regulation, 
whereby the abuſe may be prevented. For 


it is of importance to a mother country, that 


the trade of her colonies be advantageous to 
her; and that it cannot be, if thoſe who carry 


it on are not fecure in it. | 


DispUTEs in trade are of the ſame na- 


ture 1n the colonies, with thoſe which ariſe 


in the mother country: the intereſts of trade 
cannot be ſupported in any place whatever, 


without a thorough knowledge of the parti- 
cular details relating to it, and the practical 
ways and means of carrying the ſame on. 


For which reaſon, 'conſuls in the trading 
towns of thoſe colonies, and repreſentatives 
of thoſe towns in their mother country, are a 
very proper means of eſtabliſhing the neceſ- 


fary equilibrium between their culture and 


their trade, "TT 2 

A $EconD conſequence is, that this per- 
fect equilibrium is equally neceſſary for the 
preſervation of culture and of trade. The 
culture could not, without ingratitude, diſown 
the endeavour of trade to add to it's perfec- 
tion: nor could, without the continuance of 
that ſame trade, be able to ſupport itfelf. On 
the other hand, trade owes the greateſt part 
of it's riches to culture, and ſtands in need of 
it, in order likewiſe to preſerve itſelf, The 
1 1 5 planter 
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pn and merchant in the onliniee, cannot 


too thoroughly convinced, that their mu- 
tual ſucceſs depends on their harmony. 


Whatever hurts trade, is, in the end, de- 


ſtructive of culture; though the latter may 
have ſeemed to be a gainer for ſome ſhort 
time: if the culture be prejudiced, trade 
muſt inſenſibly ſhare it's loſſes. 
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DISSERTATION VII 


Of ſuch productions, manufactures, and trades, 
as England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Britiſh plantations ſhould chiefly cultivate; 
in order to rival and compete with foreign 
nations, and not with each other; and ſome 
meaſures neceſſary to be taken for the proſpe- 
rity of the commerce and navigation of all, 

B Y breaking up and cultivating the quan- 

tity of land in England, which has been 
conſidered in the courſe of thefe diſſertations, 
ſhe can never ſtand in need of grain of any 
kind, either for home-conſumption, or for- 

_ eign exportation; if public granaries ſhould 

be eſtabliſhed, and properly regulated, as has 

been recommended, in conſequence of what 
we have urged. A ſteddy purſuit of the ſame 
meaſures with regard to paſture will likewiſe 
amply ſupply this part of the kingdom, with 
cattle of every ſpecies requiſite for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of the people, accord- 
ing to their natural encreaſe; which muſt en- 
ſue from the enjoyment of that general plenty 
amongſt them, which we ſhall endeavour to 
promote; the like practices being duly re- 
garded 
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garded in Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
the Britiſh colonies, will not only furniſh the 
inhabitants of- thoſe ſeveral parts of, the Bri- 
tiſh empire with all the neceſſaries of life as 
plentifully, and as cheaply as can be defired 
for their own uſe, but for ſale to ſuch ſtates 
as may occaſionally want them. 

Tae three kingdoms, and her plantations - 

being thus capable of ſupplying themſelves 
with all things abſolutely neceſſary from their 
reſpective lands, they will not ſtand in need 
of the aſſiſtance of each other in this re- 
ſpect; England will have as little occaſion 
for the Scotch or Iriſh cattle, as thoſe coun- 
tries will have for her grain; and which of 
the three ſhall enjoy the greateſt plenty, and 
be able to afford to ſell the cheapeſt, will gain 
the advantage of ſelling their productions to 
foreign ſtates. The Britiſh northern plantations 
would alſo enjoy a ſhare in the ſupply, not 
only in our own iſland colonies, but occa- 
ſionally of foreign countries; but that ſhould _ 
be done upon thoſe principles of national po- 
licy, which we have before urged, in rela- 
tion to the ſtrict ſubſerviency of colonies to 
their parent ſtate. 5 8 
Ix will be next neceſſary to conſider what 
other eſſentials this kingdom ſtands in need 
of, wherewith ſhe may be furniſhed by the 
propoſed land- improvements. And the firſt 
I ſhall take notice of is the article of timber, 
which has been frequently recommended to 
little purpoſe: and certainly is of no ſmall 
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importance to the trade and navigation of 
this kingdom to render timber ſo plentiful, 
that we may, in conjunction with the other 
advantages we would labour to obtain, be 
enabled to build our ſhips as cheap as they 
are remarkably good ; that no nation may be 
able to ſail for leſs freights than the Engliſh : 
if this be ſufficiently done, and labour ren- 
dered as cheap as has been obſerved, ſhips 
may be built for a third leſs than they at 
preſent are. Will not this occaſion the 
building of numbers more than is now done; 
employ abundance of more people in variety 
of trades, beſides encreaſing our navigating- 

carriage, as well for the account of foreigners 
as of ourſelves ? As the wealth of this nation 
ſo greatly depends on its maritime affairs, 
does not alſo its chief ſtrength on its royal 
navy ? If timber be made very plentiful, and 
labour cheap, may not a man of war be 
built proportionably cheaper than at preſent ? 
Would it not prove greatly to the benefit of 
the kingdom, if we could raiſe double the 
degree of naval ſtrength we have, and man 
and fit the ſame for ſea for the ſame expence 
we are now at for that purpoſe ? That we 
may be able to effect this is certain, if our 
land- improvements are carried to the length 
they will ſo eaſily admit of. 

Ir is ſomething very ſtrange, methinks, that 
gentlemen ſhould be backward and ſupine 
with reſpect to their own advantage, and 
that of their families, by neglecting to plant 
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timber. But ſo it is, that even laws to 
oblige them fo to do, have proved ineffectual. 
Does this proceed from the riſe of -rents of 
late years; or to an unnatural and unjuſtifi- 
able neglect of poſterity, as timber-planting re- 
rds them more than ourſelves? Will not this 
unaccountable behaviour in our gentry, toge- 
ther with the devouring iron furnaces, render 
the kingdom incapable of ſupylying itſelf with 
timber ſufficient for the fleets of England? 
When gentlemen are diſtreſſed for money by 
thenon-payment of rents, or from other cauſes, 
then we find the felling of what timber we have 
s forwards ; and, for a ſpirt, ſhall make 
timber reaſonable ; but it is ſcarce and dear 
in the general with us; and we are too much 
ſupplied from other nations: which is cer- 
tainly impolitic, when we have no occaſion 
for their aid. If our laws to enforce the 
planting of timber are deficient, let them be 
made effectual, and be effectually executed. 
ALL lands that are infertile, or not ſo fit 
for cultivation; alſo waſte lands, as far as 
practicable, ſhould be well planted with 
timber. Hedge timber, we know, is gene- 
ally the ſtrongeſt, though not ſo ſtreight as 
that in woods: and its growth in hedges is 
alſo much quicker : and if waſte lands were 
properly managed and planted, they might 
be made to afford ſufficient timber of quick 
growth for our naval as well as other build- 
ing purpoſes. If we neglect this policy, we 
muſt be content, not only to ſee the ſhips 
of 


7 
of other nations the principal carriers of the 
world, but to employ many ſhips ourſelves, 


which are not built in this kingdom. When 


we might be capable of amply ſupplying 


ourſelves with all the timber we ſtand in 
need of for home building likewiſe, is it not 
extraordinary that we ſhould import ſuch 
immenſe quantities from Norway, and Swe- 
den, at the expence too ef our current ſpecie, 
and the encreaſe of the navigation of other 
potentates; the Danes and Swedes bringing 
their timber in their own large ſhips built 
for that purpoſe ? | 


BuT if neither England, Scotland, nor 


Ireland ſhould ever, even by their conjoined 
aid, be brought to afford us timber ſufficient 
for our maritime, as well as every other occa- 
fion ; yet it is not to be doubted but our 
plantations will; for we may import what 
we cannot raiſe in the three kingdoms, from 
New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land, if proper care is there taken for that 
purpoſe. And then here ſhould be always 
provided and laid ready in proper places great 
quantities of timber ; and care ſhould be ta- 
ken that bulky ſhips ſhould be built and load- 

ed therewith in a few days. 
Bur even our heath-ground in England 
would do well for timber-plantations, as 
Mr. Bradley obferves : though it may be dit- 
ficult to incloſe, yet, to overcome ſuch dif- 
ficulty, it might be eligible, perhaps, to 
ſummon the poor of the pariſh, who have 
| _ chicky 
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chiefly the right of commoning, and parcel 
out ſuch lands in as many lots as there are 

rſons, who can juſtly claim a right to it; 
and then the choice amongſt them, of the 
reſpeCtive parcels of land to be made by bal- 
loting; or elſe let them chuſe according to 
their ſeniority, or the length of time that 
each of them, or their families, have been 
inhabitants of the pariſh, By this means 
every one of theſe poor people would find 
matter of employment, and become poſſeſ— 


ſors of land, which they might juſtly call 


their own, and thereby have encouragement 
to cultivate and improve it; theſe people ſtill 
remaining tributary to the lord of the manor, 
in proportion to the value of ſuch lands as 
they hold, and to be obliged alſo to plant a 
certain number of ſuch trees of timber as 
the land will beſt nouriſh. Hereby many 
of the poor, which, at preſent, are a dead 
weight on pariſhes, may be rendered uſeful 
to the public, and live in a contented ſtate, 
enjoying every man his own right, without 
encroachment from his neighbours, or being 
ſubject, as the commoners now are, to have 
the benefit run only in a few hands ; while, 
perhaps, thoſe who have the greateſt right 
ave hardly paſture enough for ſix ſheep, 
when others find ſubſiſtence for two or three 
hundred. Our heath- lands in England, 
which at preſent ſcarcely yield food enough for 


| ſheep, and are of no other uſe, might be cul- 
twated for the propagating of fir-trees, which 
are 
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are of quick growth, uſeful, and agree well 

with ſuch a ſoil. 21571 
ANOTHER way, which might tend to the 
improvement of timber, would be by obliging 
every tenant, at the renewing of his leaſe, 
to plant certain number of trees at his own 
expence, Where any conſiderable plantation 
happens to be made, a ſtone might be ſet up, 


with an inſcription, denoting the year, the 


ſeaſon, and by whom planted, that it might | 


be an inſtruction to poſterity how long ſuch 
trees had been growing, to produce the ſum 
they might be then ſold for, and inform the 
| ſucceſſor of the perſon's name, who had ſo 
wiſely the foreſight to provide for him. 
CHALKY foils will be productive of good 
timber ; ſuch as we obſerve, for the moſt 
part, onSaliſbury-plain, and the waſte grounds 
about Newmarket; and it is ſtrange, con- 
ſidering the ſcarcity of timber, and even 
fire-wood in thoſe countries, that no body 
has yet begun planting thereabouts ; eſpeci- 


ally ſince we have ſo many inſtances of hills 


and lands of the ſame kind of chalk in 
Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, &c. 
which are covered with trees, as well for 
timber as fire-wood. . We there find the 
beech is natural to that kind of ſoil ; and 
in ſome places the Engliſh cheſnut thrives 
pretty well, and the oak indifferently ; but 
the walnut rejoices in that ſail, if it has any 
tolerable ſhelter, 
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Tux balance we pay in money to Norway 
and Sweden for timber, iron, &c. over and 


above what they take from us, is not leſs 
than 3 50, ooo J. per annum; which is an 
outgoing well deſerves our conſideration. 

So egregiouſly neglectful have we been in 


the article of wood-planting, that we are 


quite unacquainted with any ſpecies of woods 


that would grow in our climate, except ſuch 


as have grown, as it were, wildely and ſpon- 


taneouſſy. Do not thoſe ſoils that will pro- 
duce in plenty the oak and the walnut- tree, 


promiſe fair to afford various other ſtrong and 
beautiful woods for an infinite variety of uſes? 


Are we yet well inſtructed in the divers 


kinds of woods that our lands would afford 
for the art of dying? Though the time of 


woods, in our climate, may be longer than 
in ſome others ; that ſhould no more diſcou- 


rage their plantation than thoſe of oak. It 
' would be little expence to gentlemen to try 


experiments for the raiſing of fine woods: 
ſucceſs would amply recompence their atten- 
tion. All high-coloured woods being more 
durable, as well as more beautiful than fir, 
they would become much uſed in the inſide 
work of all houſebuilding, and in various 


| ſpecies of cabinet and other mechanical 


works; and therefore would prove very lu- 
crative in cultivating by our gentry, 
I Have often viewed our deſolate foreſts, 


and barren plains, with aneye of concern, con- 


ſidering 


growth required for thoſe hard colourable 
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| fidering how much we were, at the ſame been 
time, beholden to diſtant nations for thoſe it ſo 
commodities, which might with care be cul- ſtates 
tivated in our own country ; and which and v 
might turn to conſiderable private as well as natio 
public benefit. Experience has ſhewn, that not u 
there is no ground of a ſoil ſo barren, but it may, any a 
by mixing with other ſoils, and by ſkilful and 
induſtrious management with proper manures, nufa 
be made to produce all forts of grain, and ſeeds, amo! 
as well as all ſorts of plants and trees, which are enco 
neceſſary for the uſe of man, according to the wou 
ſeveral climates wherein they live. And, there- neſs, 
fore, we have found it very practicable to raiſe . factu 
flax and hemp in Great Britain and Ireland; To 
and certainly thoſe articles are capable of far and 
greater improvement than they have hitherto enco 
arrived at in this kingdom, But whatever coffe 
we are deficient in may be ſupplied by our and 
plantations; and, therefore, it is unpardon- othe 
able in a nation to want thoſe things that Will 
are ſo eſſential, when they may raiſe them indi 
within themſelves ; eſpecially ſo, when the Fran 
article of hemp, flax, linen, thread, lace, cam- geth 
brics, lawns, linen from Ruſſia Sileſia, Switzer- wou 
land, Hamburgh, and Bremen, do not coſt trade 
the gation ſo little as a million and a half a her ; 
veal notwithſtanding our domeſtic improve. 
ments in the linen manufactures in Ireland muc 
and Scotland. Theſe things have been often able 
recommended by the public ſpirited: and when mini 
when ſo little regard has been had thereto, ſubr 
in 1 to what there ought to have A 


been; ſucc 


$25 
been; when our debts and incumbrances make 
it ſo neceſſary; when the rivalſhip of other 
ſtates in trade are daily encroaching on us; 
and when wars make it neceſſary to ſave every 
national out- going expence that we can: is it 
not unaccountable, that we ſhould overlook 
any advantage within our reach? — . 
WHATEVER materials for our capital ma- 
nufactures we ſhall not be capable of raiſing 
amongſt ourſelves, we may eaſily do by wiſe 
encouragement in our plantations; and this 
would reſtrain them to their plantation buſi- 
neſs, and prevent their engaging in manu- 
factures to interfere with their mother-ſtate, 
To promote planting more amongſt them, 
and manufacturing leſs, why ſhould we not 
encourage to the utmoſt the planting of tea, 
coftee, and cocao-trees, as well as logwood, 
and every other ſpecie of dying-woods, or 
others that can be worked up to advantage ? 
Will not our colonies produce cochineal and 
indigo to as great perfection as thoſe of 
France and Spain? Theſe eſſential articles, to- 
gether with what have been before intimated, 
would greatly add to the circulation of the 
trade and navigation of Great Britain between 
her and her colonies, independent of all other 
ſtates ; and this independency cannot be too 
much cultivated ; for the more we ſhall be 
able to deal and thrive within our own do- 
minions, the leſs occaſion ſhall we have to 
ſubmit to other ſtates. . 
ALTHQUGH we have not yet proved ſo 
ſucceſsful in the production of filk in Georgia 
„„ -- V 25 


has greatly helped this manufacture, France 
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as could be wiſhed and deſired; yet it is to 
be hoped that a matter of this concernment 
will not be given up, but purſued vigorouſly 


till the great end ſhall be happily accom- 


pliſhed, Let the example of France animate 
and inſpire us. They laboured under no 


leſs difficulties and diſcouragements than we 


do in this reſpect: and if they have carried 
their point, will it not be ſhamefully impo- 
litic to deſpair, which 1s the child of igno- 
rance? On the contrary, ſince we are con- 
vinced, that the ſtate, which ſhall obtain the 


commercial dominion, will obtain the like by 


the ſword ; we muſt either reſolutely and zea- 
louſly purſue the cqmmercial prize, or ſubmit 
to bondage by the enemy. Why ſhould we 
be diſmayed, . when the natural advantages 
of both ſtates being compared, they ſeem to 
lie 1n our favour ? France yields great quan- 
tities of corn, but our harveſts are generally 


more certain, and do not miſcarry ſo often 


as theirs. They raiſe great quantities of 


hemp and flax for their manufactures : and 


although we do not raiſe a ſufficiency in 
Britain and Ireland for the like purpoſe, we 
may raiſe as much as we pleaſe in our Ame- 
rican colonies ; whereof we have land as good 
as any, and far cheaper than it is in France, 
Do not our colonies alſo abound with mul- 


berry- trees? We want nothing but induſtry 


and effective policy to raiſe within ourſelves 
filk competent. to carry on that eſtimable 
manufacture. The importation of China filk 


has 
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fleſh for vitualling their ſhipping ; in which 
Great Britain and Ireland generally abound, 
ſo as to ſell to them, and to other countries, 
England had formerly a very beneficial trade 
by the re-exportation of our ſugars to foreign 
markets; but the French, by enlarging their 
ſugar plantations, and their better manage- 
ment, have ſo much underſold us of late 
years, that they have in a manner beat us 
out of that trade ; which yet we might re- 
cover, when we ſhall be able to fell them as 
cheap as they can do at foreign markets: 
and the natural ways and means to do that 
we have ſhewn to be in our own power. If 
Martinico has ſuffered ſo greatly by the late 
Hurricane as is now reported, this accident 


attending our rivals, may contribute to rein- 
- Nate us in this trade, if we improve the occa- 


ſion. The carrying of our plantation produce 
directly from our colonies to foreign countries, 
was a deviation from the act of navigation, in 


order to render thoſe productions the cheaper: 


but this meaſure has its bad conſequences to 
the mother countries, as well as good ones to 
the colonies. If we ſhall be once capable 
of reducing the price of every thing as pro- 
poſed, the neceſſity of this toleration will, 
perhaps, ceaſe. Our African trade has proved 
no leſs beneficial to the plantations, than to 


Great Britain; and by ſome meaſures, that I 


may one day have the honour to lay before 
the adminiſtration, that branch of trade oy 
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be rendered far more lucrative and important 
to the kingdom than it ever has ben. 

THESE conſiderations enable us to make 
a judgment, how far this nation may be ſaid 
to be independent, in point of trade, from the 
reſt of the world. The quantity of ſhipping 
and water-craft of every kind, employed in 
our home-coaſting trade round our iſlands, 
as well as the ſhipping employed to and from 
Great Britain, and Ireland to our American colo- 
nies,and ourAfrican ſettlements, and the quan- 
tity alſo employed by our colonies among 
themſelves: theſe points well weighed, our 
ſeamen hereby bred, and. the tunnage of 
ſhipping hereby created, would, perhaps, 
entitle us to the character of a maritime 
power, although we had no commerce with 
other nations. But, 2 5 

Ir we had no commerce with other na- 
tions, and our neighbouring potentates had, 
and we only carried on our commerce with 
our own territories, they would encreaſe in 
wealth and power, while we ſhould be at a 
ſtand, as it were, in compariſon to them. 
Were we reduced to this ſtate, how long 
could we maintain ourſelyes an independent 
people? Was it not the advancement of the 
commerce of this nation, that enabled us, 
in the days of Elizabeth, to oppoſe the 
chains of ſlavery then forged for us in Spain? 
Is not trade the only means left us, whereby 
we can protect ourſelves from that ſlavery, 
Wherewith we are at preſent threatened? 

nk N 3 Where 


„ 
Where tratle is, there will be employment; 
where employment is, thither will uſeful peo- 
ple fefort; and where property is ſecured, 
there the wealthy will ſettle to enjoy it. 


Tur convenient ſituation of any eſtate adds 


to its value and purchaſe 4 without conveni- 
ence, life 'itſelf would be but an inſipid 
ſpiration, not wotth enjoying. England cer- 


tainly deferves to be valued, and preferred to 


all nations, having both to ſo great advan- 
tage. It is an ifland placed as a center to the 


circular globe, towards which, commerce 


may draw a line from the whole circumfe- 
rence; it is hleſſed with a moderation of every 
element; no ſcorching ſun negroes, nor fri- 
gid zone benumbs its natives; a medium in- 


fluence ſtrengthens and beautifies its inhabi- 


tants, rendering them, neither of the un- 
weildy ot 'pigmy race, but fit to endure the 
tolls of labour. So temperate is our climate, 
that the ſun neither exhales, nor does the 
cold phlegmatic the fpirituous parts, which 


creates the medium temperature; our imagi- 
nation being neither too airy for deep con- 


templation, nor too dull for invention. Its 
ſoil is mixture and productive; and where 


ſterility appears, on the ſur face, the bowels are 


enriched with valuable minerals, and foffils. 
AGREFABLE variety of hills and dales 
compaſs the land. When the parching fun 
chaps the highlands; the meadows thrive with 
verdure; when | mighty ſhowers drown the 


vales, the hills grow fruitful by moderate 


humidity ; 


humidity; our lands, by tillage, afford a 

grateful plenty; our trees are lofty and well 
topped ; our oaks fo firmly rib our ſhips, 
that our royal navy, if duly ſupported, by 
the effects of a proſperous commerce, may 


ever prove an invincible bulwark; our fruits 


are ſalubrious, our cattle large, healthy, and 
numerous, none in the world better for ſuſte- 
nance; their ſkins are firm, and ſo contrac- 


ted their pores, that better leather is no where 


to be met with. Our wool being remarkably 
good, is the parent of our great ſtaple, and 
gives a plaudit to our manufactures through- 


out the univerſe. We have fowl in great variety 


and good. The land is plentifully veined with 
rivers, refreſhing the earth, and affording: va- 
rity and plenty of fiſh : the nation is a ver- 
dure-field. indented with harbours around it, 
where our ſhips, from their natural ſituation, 
may ride out the tempeſtuous ſtorm.” The 
ſea is as a wall, which ſurrounds us, defend- - 
ing us from the Pharaoh that would enflave. 
It is wonderful to behold the immenſe quan- 


tity of divers ſorts of fiſh that periodically 


viſit our coaſts to adminiſter ſuſtenance, when 
the land fails, and afford merchandize to en- 
rich the nation. How has heaven bleſſed us, 
by cauſing the winds to blow weſterly for 
above half the year? Theſe make our Cape 
lands and bays, oppoſite to the French and 
Dutch coaſts, good roads for our ſhips to ride 


with ſecurity: we have an advantage over 


the French, by being on the weather, they 
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on the lee-ſhore: our anchor-hold alfo ib 
much better than either that of the French, 
or the Dutch, we having a ſtiff clay, chalk, 
or hard gravel, while the French have hard 
rocks, or looſe ſand, the Hollanders and 

Flemiſh more numerous ſands on their coaſts, 
their waters of leſs depth, and their ports 
choaked with quick-ſands ; when our ſhips 
ride ſafe, even between our ſands, by our 
country's being a weather ſhore, Where is 
the nation more happily fituated for univerſal 
commerce? If we do not maintain our own 
independency of empire, and preſerve the li- 
berties of chriſtendom, how can we anſwer 
for our ingratitude to our country, on which 


nature has ſo liberally beſtowed her bene- 


faction: | 


W have ſeen, from the firſt and ſecond 
diſſertations, by what means we may preſerve 
our wool from being ſmuggled to France, and 
how we may be enabled to ſell our woollen 
fabrics as cheap to foreigners as the French, 
or any other nation can do theirs. Though 
this is the fundamental and primary prin- 
ciple that we ought to aim at, yet this alone 
will not extend and propagate our commerce 
abroad, and enable us to maintain a compe- 
titorſhip againſt France, and other rifing 
commercial ſtates : we muſt not leſs ſtudy the 
art of pleaſing foreigners than that of cheap- 
neſs ; for if our manufactural artiſts do not 
fall in with the taſte of other nations, and 
hit them as well as our rivals, our being upon 
TW 7 a parity 
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a parity with them in point of cheapneſs 


ſolely, will not augment the vent of our com- 


modities ; ours may ſtill lay upon our hands, 
while thoſe of our competitors ſhall be in great 
demand, unleſs we are alſo upon an equality 
with them, in regard to faſhion and quality 
as well as the delicacy of our colours. By what 
meaſures this may be obtained comes ne- 
under conſideration, | 
Tux uſual method, whereby our manu- 
facturers come at a knowledge of theſe things, 
is through our merchants, whoſe correſpon- 
dents in other countries ſend them over pat- 
terns of ſuch fabrics as are in vogue : but 
they who in general have been the firſt in- 
ventors of the new manufacture, will always 
have the firſt of the market; and when the 
run for ſuch goods 1s quite or near over, then 
Mr, Engliſhman, perhaps, ſteps in for a ſmall 


ſhare, while Monſieur, or Mynherr, has been 
| beforehand with him, and reaped his harveſt 
before the other has began to ſow: a gene- 


ral commodity ſhall, as it were, be in and out 
of faſhion frequently before it comes to our 


knowledge, or not till the markets are glut- 


ted, the fair over, and our goods become a 
drug, By this ſucceſſion of new faſhions, 
the French anticipate the Engliſh in their 


trade; foreigners are firſt captivated with 
their goods, the warehouſes of the French 
factors are full and empty before the Engliſh 


factors can be provided with the faſhionable 
fabric of the day : fo that if we could afford 
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to ſell our manufactures as cheap as the 
French do theirs, unleſs we are equally happy 
in the arts of engaging the fancy of foreign 


nations, France, from this cauſe alone, will 


bear away the trade, and eſtabliſh and ex- 


tend her mercantile factories, every Where 
to our detriment; they having the ſtart of us 


generally in this eſſential point. 

AN p here, we ſay, the plain queſtion 
lies, how England ſhall put herſelf upon a 
level with France in this reſpect alſo? The 


anſwer is obvious: follow the example of 


France herein, as near as we can. Fas eſt, 
et ab hoſte doceri. If the inventive talent of 
the French fabricators are more fertile, than 
| thoſe of the Engliſh; if they are more de- 
licate and refined, or more artful and po- 
litic in ſtriking in with the foible, and pre- 
vailing paſſions of foreign countries, than the 
Englith ; does it not well become the wif- 
dom of this nation to exert themſelves here- 
in, and by proper policy ſupply the defects, 
under which their artiſts and manufacturers 
may naturally labour? But long experience 
has ſhown, that our workmen neither want 


genius nor induſtry to equal, if not to excel 


thoſe of any other nations; and what 
proves this beyond all doubt is, that they 

3 made greater advance in the manufac- 
tural and mechanical arts, with leſs public 


encouragement, than thoſe of any other coun- | 
try. May we, therefore, not reaſonably enough 


ſuppoſe, that if we ſhould reſolve to _ — 
uc 


1 

ſuch meaſures as the nature of the caſe ſeems 
to require, our artiſts would prove no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful in their arts of pleaſing the taſte of 
foreigners than our rivals are? To this end, 
is it not neceſſary, indiſpenſably neceſſary, to 
encourage every eſtabliſhment that hath a 
tendency to the improvement of arts, trades, 
and manufactures ? 

Wr are happy enough, indeed, to have 
ſuch a ſociety lately ſpontaneouſly ſprung up 
in London; but this is but in it's infancy; 
it has been hitherto promoted only by the 
private benefactions of a few public ſpirited 
entry. The eſſential improvement of our 
arts, trade, and manufactures, have been left 
as it were, wholly to our artiſts and manu- 
facturers themſelves, and the voluntary aid 
given them by generous philoſophic ſpirits, 
in the courſe of their emulous labours: 
nay, till we long experienced the rivalſhip 
of other nations therein, too many were 
weak, or vain enough to think that we had 
arrived to the ultimate perfection. Though 
we have ſeen ſuch like public eſtabliſhments 
take place in many foreign countries ; though 
England has experienced the progreſs that 
Ireland and Scotland have made, in their ma- 
nufactures, by theſe means; yet ſhe has al- 
v5 ſlighted them, till very lately: but 
trade, like ſtates and empires, will ever ſtand 
in need of the ſame means to preſerve it, 
that firſt raiſed it. Nor have any ſteps been 
taken to promote and advance our trade 
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but what have been firſt ſet on foot by private 
perſons, who have delighted in ſtudies bene- 


ficial to the kingdom, and communicated their 
diſcoveries for the general adyantage. To the 
Royal Society of London this nation has been 
unſpeakably indebted upon this occaſion; 


and, indeed, almoſt every ſtate in Europe; 


moſt of them having followed our example 
in this reſpect, and eſtabliſhed philoſophical 
ſocieties for the improvement of ſciences, and 
the commercial arts. 5 
Bo thoſe learned aſſociations do not come 
up to the peculiar point to which J am, at 


preſent, ſpeaking of; we have no kind of 
public inſtitution for the ordering, directing, 


and regulating of the faſhions that our artiſts 
and manufacturers ought to purſue in their 
various fabrications, in order to render them 


the more acceptable to the taſte of other 


countries, ſuitable to their climate, habit, 
and cuſtom of the people in general, and the 
nature and conſtitution of the government; 
for all theſe have more or leſs influence on 


their manner of clothing, as well as in their 
furniture, and their very diet and entertain- 


ments: and, therefore, a commercial ſtate can- 
not give too gteat attention to the cuſtoms and 
prevailing paſſions of foreign countries, if they 
would render their commodities the more uni- 
verſally acceptable. As we would not ſend 
the ſame apparel to the frigid as to the torrid 
zone; ſo neither is it good policy to ſend al- 
ways one and the ſame ſort of goods, where 


they 
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they have a taſte for a continual variety ; and 
where that trading ſtate, who ſupplied the 
greateſt variety was certain to obtain the great- 
eſt ſhare in the trade. But how is this to be 
done, we have aſked? It will hardly be 
thought ſufficient to anſwer in the general : 
purſue the like meaſures that France have 
done, It may be expected, that we ſhould 
particularize ſome meaſures, if only to pro- 
yoke and excite others to mend them. This 
we ſhall endeavour to do with all brevity: 
(i) Let the before mentioned ſociety, already 

eſtabliſhed, for the improvement of arts, and 
manufactures, or any other public ſpirited body, 
be properly incorporated, and duly ſupported 
by parliament, for' this, and all the other 
purpoſes, of the private improvement of the 
uſeful commercial arts. (2) Let this ſociety 
be authoriſed to maintain a conſtant corre ſpon- 
dents with our conſuls, and Britiſh factories 
abroad, or with other merchants in foreign 
countries, in order to have their opinion duly 
from time to time of any ſpecies of goods 


that may be wrought up or manufactured in 


England, that may fall in with the humour 
of the people, and' bid fair to be generally 
acceptable in thoſe countries; what objection 
the people are obſerved to make againſt any 
of our commodities, and their opinions how 
theſe objections may be removed; what other 
nations interfere with us in any of our ſtaple, 


or other manufactures, and how much 


cheaper they can afford to fell their goods 
than 


than we can of a quality no way inferior to 
ours: in fine, what difficulties and diſcoura- 
gements our trade may, in any reſpect, la- 
bour-under in foreign countries, either by de- 
viations from our treaties of commerce, or by 
the oppreſſions of the officers of the reve- 
nue; whether any other nations are more fa- 
voured in their commerce and navigation 
than we are, who have no peculiar right by 
treaty ſo to be; and how, and by what means 
every kind of grievance on our trade in for- 
eign ſtates may be redreſſed. (3) That the 
ſociety obtains as early intelligence as poſ- 
ſible of the new fabrics of every commercial 
art that is practiſing in other ſtates for the 
advancement of their trade; and that they 
have ſent them patterns, and ſamples of every 
ſpecies of their chief manufactures, or of 
any of their mechanical productions that are 
obſerved to have a vent in other countries. 
(4) That all ſuch patterns and ſamples, to- 
gether with the prices, for which ſuch goods 
are ſold, be properly ranged and diſpoſed, in the 
{ſociety's repoſitory; that all manufacturers, and 
artiſts ſhall have unreſtrained acceſs to them, 
and inſpect them ſo as to be able to imitate 
them, if prudent. (5) That the ſociety ſhall, 
from time to time recommend ſuch fabrics, 
and productions of art to the imitation of our 
manufacturers and artizans, as may be judged 
to come into vogue; in order to enable this 
nation conſtantly to vye with others in any ſpe- 
flies of commodities that we ſhall be ape 
| a 
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of making or producing. (6) That the ſo- 


ciety ſnall be enabled to promote and encou- 
rage any kind of inſtitution that may prove 


ſubordinately conducive to the promotion of 


the great end of their own eſtabliſhment ; 
ſuch as the inſtitution of academies for culti- 
vating the arts of deſign, painting, ſculpture, 
and the like. (7) That the ſaid ſociety ſhall 
annually lay whatever they judge proper be- 
fore the parliament; with their ſentiments 
on the meaſures that may be neceſſary to en- 
courage certain new branches of trade; what 
old branches are declining, and from what 
cauſes, with reſpect, to the arts of work- 
manſhip, and the prices; with their opi- 
nion what may be requiſite to be done to 


preſerve theſe trades from the ruin where- 


with they may be threatened, ſo far as thall 
be within the province of this ſociety. 
(8) That this ſociety ſhall cauſe to be taken 
and preſerved a minute record of the preſent 
ſtate of the arts and trades of all na- 


tions, and continue the conſtant hiſtory of 


their variation ; whereby they may be able 


to judge what parts of new foreign trades we 


may be able to adopt, as any of the old 


ſhall decay. (9) That the ſociety ſhall be 
open to receive all information from artiſts, 
and manufacturers of any deficiencies under 
which they may labour in their reſpective arts 


and trades, and communicate all deſiderata 


 Wherein it would prove for the national advan- 
tage for them to be informed inʒ to the end that 


the 
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the ſociety might be enabled to offer proper 
public rewards and encouragements to have 
all ſuch diſcoveries made by the learned and 
ſpeculative, that cannot be accompliſhed by 
the mere practical artiſts, and by that means 
to bring all our commercial arts and manu- 


factures to the utmoſt perfection; and after. 


wards to eſtabliſh them in the kingdom by 
ſuch parliamentary encouragement as the na- 
ture thereof ſhall require. (10) That all 
perſons of learning or ingenuity, as well as 


all artificers and manufacturers, who ſhall 


make any new and important diſcoveries for 


the advancement of trade, ſhall be invited 


by the ſociety to lay them before them for 
their conſideration ; promifing, that they 
ſhall meet with all encouragement ſuitable 


to the merit of their diſcoveries. | 
By ſuch like means all new inventions and 


theories would be brought to the touchſtone; 


and their validity or inſufficiency diſcovered; 


and when found juſt and ſolid by ſuch a ſo- 


ciety, they would be confirmed and ſtamped 
with a character that would render them 
_ univerſally current, and fit to be carried into 
public practice. 


Tavs when any attempt is made to ſettle 
a new trade, or any diſcovery or invention 


made for the improvement of an old one; be- 


fore the leaſt attempt is made to apply the ſame 
in real buſineſs, the proper aſſay or experiment 
muſt be performed in miniature ; which 


proving ſucceſsful, upon repeated trial and ex- | 
| amination, 
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or advancement of the di ſcovery into an 
aſt. 

In order to judge of . general utility of 
any diſcovery, the ſociety, who ſhall be 
conſtituted the inquiſitors, ſhould ſtrictly 
examine into the expence thereof; for al- 
though it may be very ingenious and very 


important, yet if it comes too dear to be 
ctiſed in any branch of trade, it may 


be uſeleſs. The ſociety, indeed, ſhould act 
herein ſo as not to diſcourage any invention; 


for although, on the firſt trials, it may prove 
too expenſive for general practice, yet future 


experiments may render it otherwiſe; which 
has proved the caſe of my in portaat _- 


coveries. 
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DISSERTATION VII. 


The ſame ſubject as the laſt continued in 
another light, * 


Saſ ociety for the improvement of arts, 
A. trades, and manufactures is already 
commenced, we may, reaſonably hope for its 
continuance and ſucceſs; and if it ſhould 
once become conſtituted of a large and 
weighty body of perſons of diſtinction, and 
ſupported by the public purſe, as well as pri- 
vate donations, we may ſuppoſe, that it will 
conſiſt of many gentlemen happily turned for 
ſcience; many, who are as well diſpoſed to 
read and think as to act for the public inte- 
reſt and happineſs; and ſuch will be dai) 
enquiring into the diſiderata of artiſts of all 
kinds: nor will they ſearch for theſe only 
from the books and theories of the philoſo- 
phic claſs, but they will have opportunities 
to be informed therein by the artiſts them- 
ſelves, from the acceſs which they will be 
permitted to have with the ſociety; and 
every one elſe will be ready and willing to 
communicate whatever may thus contribute 
to the public benefit: whereby a regiſter = 


N 
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be kept of whatever diſcoveries ſhall, from 


time to time, be requiſite to be made for the 
advancement of our mechanical and manu- 
factural arts, and others wherein our com- 
mercial intereſts depend. ant 

Tnus nothing that our ſoil and climate 
will admit of; nothing that the arts of huſ- 
bandry and agriculture can produce in 
the kingdom to profit, will be left un- 
thought of, or untried in miniature; and 
then we need not fear but it would be duly 
carried into execution in grand; for this body 
being the happy medium between the par- 
hament and private people, nothing that 
really merits the public attention will paſs 
unnoticed ; or go unencouraged for want of 
being either properly and faithfully: laid be- 
tore the legiſlature, or effectually ſupported 


and carried through, without any expence 


and fatigue to the artiſts, For, when once 
the ſociety is thoroughly convinced of the 
public utility and emolument of any diſco- 
very, or any national propoſal, they will un» 
dertake all the reſt for the intereſt and ho- 
nour of the kingdom, and exonerate private 
people from thoſe expenfive diſcourage- 
ments that intimidate their e and 
ſtagnate their ingenuity. 

UNSs PEAK ABL beneficial to che nation 
muſt be the conſequences of ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion, For when the working practical artiſts 
are Certain of having their inventions brought 
to light, and ſet in a public point of view, 
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ſelves, that could not otherwiſe fall within 


1961 


and themſelves publicly rewarded for their 
induſtry and ingenuity ; when the learned 


_ philoſopher is ſure that his labours in the 


public ſervice ſhall not be lighted, nor him- 
ſelf paſs unrecompenſed or unhonoured, how 


will the human mind be agitated to glory? 
What an emulous ſpirit will not this raiſe 

throughout the kingdom among the thinking 
and active part of mankind? Every artificer, 


every manufacturer, every man of buſineſs will 
ſtrive to excel in his trading capacity, when he 
knows that his name ſhall be recorded with 
honour in the annals of this immortal ſo- 
ciety? For it might prove not the leaſt en- 
couragement to have a liſt yearly publiſhed 
of the names of thoſe, who have been in- 


ſtrumental to make any uſeful improvements 


in their reſpective arts or trades; with an ac- 
count of the honour, and of the reward 
annexed, to which they have been entitled. 


How many genius's may not theſe meaſures 


bring upon the open ſtage of action, that are 
now eclipſed behind the curtain in low ob- 
ſcurity; and how much more profitable to 
the community may the talents of numbers 
be rendered than they are at preſent ? 
WHEN this ſociety ſhall be enabled by the 
public to propoſe encouragements to all who 


| ſhall make any uſeful, and important diſco- 


veries in their ſeveral arts and trades; what 


numberleſs improvements would not gra- 


dually ariſe from the working people them- 


the 
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the cognizance of the ſociety, or of philoſo- 
phers? When the ſociety ſhall invite all 


_ artiſts to tranſmit ſuch» difficulties! to them 


that they cannot overcome themſelves, and 
they ſhall properly propoſe them to the 
public attention, may we not expect that 
the philoſopher will perfect many things that 
the working artiſt could never of himſelf be 
able to do? Thus uniting the philoſopher's 
head with the mechanic's and manufacturer's 
hands, what advancement,: in the commer- 
cial arts, may we not hope for? Will not 
the effectual riſe of a ſpirit of this kind 


amongſt the people fo raiſe our commerce 


and navigation, as to enable us to beat the 


French in trade? And will not that prove a 
more effectual way to keep them impotent 


and humble, than depending too much upon 
war only to do it? 

Lr Great Britain but add Gap com- 
mercial policy to her natural benefits and ad- 
vantages, ſhe may preſerve and maintain her 
independency, as a free ſtate, without being 
eternally liable to be embroiled in wars. For 
ſuperiority. of trade and commerce, neceſſarily 
producing ſuperiority of wealth and power, 
her enemies will not be ſo forward to quarrel 


with her. 


TrzRE have been a great variety of arts, 
trades, manufactures, and productions recom- 
mended, from time to time, by private per- 
ſons, in order to be encouraged in ſome 
ben o or other of the Britiſh dominions; many 

0 3 of 
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of which have been. enumerated in our laſt 
diſcourſe: but whatever ſhall be thought eli- 
gible in the opinion of private people; is not 
always to be regarded by the ſtate. There 
are too many things that come from indivi- 
duals, that-rather deſerve: contempt than at- 
tention: yet it may not be politic in a ſtate to 
deſpiſe and ſtifle the efforts of the moſt ob- 


ſcure, when they appear any thing rational, 


becauſe a trifling public performance may be 
productive of others unſpeakably intereſting, 
The ſociety ſuppoſed to exift, therefore, we 
may imagine, will take any thing into their 
conſideration that may be ſubmitted by men 
of letters to the public for the emolument of 
commerce: and when they ſhall recommend 
to the legiſlature, or to the practice of the 
public, what ſhall be thus communicated, 
we may preſume it will be duly regarded by 
both; becauſe the matter will be duly en- 
quired into, and its practicability and uſes 


. pointed out, explained and illuſtrated by the 


authority of the ſociety. This will prove 
another means of introducing and promot- 
ing whatever ſhall be found beneficial to the 


community that ſhall come from the preſs 


alſo.— To give one inſtance explanatory of 
my meaning. | 


Luxx us ſuppoſe, for example, that any 
nation ſhould quarrel with England, from 
which ſhe takes large quantities of wines; as 


from Spain or Portugal; or ſuppoſe either of 
theſe nations ſnould lay aſide, or greatly di- 
miniſn, 
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miniſh, in times of peace, in their purchaſe 
of our woollen and other manufactures: in 
either caſe, or from other motives, we will 
further ſuppoſe; that the court of England 
ſbould think it adviſable, by way of reſent- 
ment or retaliation, to encourage the produc- 
tions of wine for home conſumption in our 
country; and gradually leſſen the importa- 
tion thereof from Spain or Portugal. For the 
article of foreign wines is a very expenſive 
one to Great Britain, and ſhould be re- 
trenched, fince our trade with Spain and Por- 
tugal alſo declines daily. + eee UG 
Ix order to fatisfy the government of the 
practicability hereof, the ſociety for the im- 
provement of arts and. trades. might be con- 
ſulted, it naturally falling within their de- 
partment. Upon ſuch an occaſion, the ſo- 
ciety would certainly enquire, who were the 
proper perſons to be adviſed with; what ce- 


lebrated writers had treated on that ſubject, 


and what other meaſures were prudent for 
them to take, in order to make a due judg- 
ment of this deſign ſubmitted to their con- 
ſideration. Upon ſuch an enquiry, with 
whom could the ſociety more properly ad- 
viſe than the learned and ingenious Dr. Peter 
Shaw, phyſician in ordinary to his majeſty; 


this gentleman having eminently diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf in all chemical philoſophy, and 
having wrote on the ſubject of wines better 
than any one elſe, ſo as to anſwer fuch a 
purpoſe to the court of Great Britain? The 

 & 0b works 
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works of the learned Dr. Stahl likewiſe ſhould 
be conſulted upon a matter of this nature; 
upon whoſe labours our learned Dr. Shaw 


has greatly improved. To give an idea, how 


far we may be able to ſupply ourfelves with 
wines, in caſe we ſhould be ever put to the 


neceſſity of it. Be that, however, as it may, 
our ſhewing the probability of it, may deter 


wine countries from declining to trade with 
us, when they know we can retaliate on 


them in the like way, without deſtroying 


the cuſtom of wine - drinking in the na- 


Ir is well known, that artificial or made 


wines, as they are vulgarly called, are pro- 


duced from cherries, gooſeberries, currants, 
alderberries, blackberries, plums, and alſo 
from tappings of certain trees, as the birch, 
the maple, the ſycamore, &c. and more 
eminently from the juice of the ſugar- cane, 


treacle, or direct ſugar and water. For any of 


theſe vegetable juices, being duly fermented, 


afford as real and perfect wine, according to 


their ſeveral natures, as the richeſt grapes of 
the beſt wine countries. 
THE wines made, at preſent, in England, 


lie under diſrepute, ſays Dr. Shaw; the rea- 


ſon whereof ſeems chiefly owing, firſt, to 


the inartificial manner wherein they are 
uſually prepared; and, ſecondly, to a cer- 
tain rumour ſpread about them, as if they 
were unwholeſome, crude, indigeſtible, too 


| luſcious, 
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kuſcious, too tart or griping, and * to oe- 
caſion the head - act, Kc. 

TuoszE, who have never been in wine- 
reer nor otherwiſe made themſelves 
acquainted with the nature and common pre- 
paration of wines, proceed, in their judg- 
ment of them, according to popular report, or 
notions, and the immediate information of 
the ſenſes. Thus, for inſtance, red port 
wines, to pleaſe the common taſte, muſt be 
bright, deep- coloured, rough, rich, and racy, 
two or three years old, &c. And when 
this, or any other notion, comes to prevail as 
the criterion of wine, the cooper is thence 
directed how to hit the general taſte, and 
make a ſaleable commodity# © 

Vo the ſame principle, philoſophical che⸗ 
miſtry inſtructs us to imitate the wine- cooper; 
and from almoſt any ſweet and tart vegetable 
juice, to make ſaleable wines; even ſacks, 
mountains, ſherries, or ports: all which, by 
the way, are uſually mixed liquors; though 
the baſis of them all is in the juice of the 
. 
Tus juice of the grape, being chemi- 
cally examined and conſidered, proves to be 
no more than a large proportion of real ſugar 
_ diffolved in water, with the addition only of 
a certain flavour in the juice of the grape ; 

according to'the nature of the vine. Whence 
we may lay it down as an axiom, and the 
: 9 85 of a careful enquiry, that a ſnccharine | 
u 
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ſubſtance is the baſis of wines. For ſugar is 
not peculiar to the ſugar-cane, but obtainable 
alſo from grapes; and accordingly, we often 
find large grains thereof in dried raiſins; par- 
ticularly-thoſe of Malaga, that have laid for 
ſome time, and ſwet together; whereby 
they run into candy, a ſaccharine efflorence, 
and actual grains of ſugar. x 

Hence we may obſerve, that any vege- 


table ſubject that is reducible to a pure dry 


ſaccharine ſubſtance, may be practiſed upon 
to advantage, as a vinous ſubject, as well as 
ſugar, But if we have not in Great Britain 
and Ireland natural ſubſtances, which afford 
a ſaccharine ſubſtance ſufficient to ſupply us 
with wines, we need not doubt but our ſugar 


_ colonies can; for lump ſugar well cleanſed of 
it's treacle, is a ſubject no leſs fit for the mak- 


ing of the moſt delicate wines than the juice of 


the grape itſelf, The analyſis of the juice of 


the grape before fermentation, ſhews it to be 
no other. than a ſaccharine ſubſtance diflolved 
in water, with the addition of a tartarous 
acid : which is fully confirmed by a chemi- 


cal reſolution. Whence it is eaſy to expect, 


that if tartar, which in the natural ſalt of 
wine, or of any ſweet vegetable juice fer- 
mented, can be artificially diſſolved in a pro- 
per mixture of ſugar and water, it would give 
an exact reſemblance of the thing. And 


upon experiment it has been found, that tartar 


may be thus diſſolved, ſo as to communicate 
EFT. | an 
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in agreeable acidity to ſugar; and thus to 
imitate, in great perfection, the natural ſweet | 

juices of vegetables, without their particular 
favours : and hence experiments diſcover to 
us the nature, uſe and perfection of the art 
of ſweets. By a ſweet is underſtood any ve- 
getable juice, whether obtained by the means 

of ſugar, raiſins, or other foreign or dome- 
ſic fruit; which is added to wines, with a 
deſign to improve them. So that, the art of 
ſweet· making might receive a high degree of 
improvement, by uſing pure ſugar, as one 
general wholſome ſweet, inſtead of thoſe in- 
finite mixtures of honey, raiſins, ſyrups, 

treacle, ſtum, cyder, &c. kd the 

ſweet-makers ſa pply the wine-coopers, to 
lengthen out or amend wines. For pure 
ſugar being added to any poor wine, will fer- 
ment therewith, rr mer it, and bring it 


to a proper degree of ſtrength and vinoſity. 
If the wine to be thus amended is tart of it- 


ſelf, no tartar ſhould be added to the ſugar: 
but if it be too ſweet, or luſcious, then the 
addition of tartar is proper. | 
Bor it is not my intention to enter into 5 
the art of wine making, referring for that to 
the works of the learned gentlemen before- 
mentioned, who have expreſly and very learn- 
edly and judiciouſly treated on that ſubject: 
all that I would obſerve, is only to ſhow: 
that together with our native fruits and va- 
rious other vegetable ſubſtances the growth of 
our climate, and the affiſtance of our. ſugar 


colo- 
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colonies, we are capable of fapplying our. 
ſelves amply: and cheaply with good and 


wholſome wines of any flavour, without be. 
ing obliged to foreign countries for them. 


Ap how this might be carried into ge- 


neral execution for the benefit of the nation 
as. well as of the government, the ſociety 
might be able eaſily to ſnowy): and this in- 
ſtance is ſufficient to give an idea of the un- 
ſpeakable utility of ſuch a body wiſely ſup. 
| ported by the ſtate, to take into their __ 
ration the improvement of every art, that 
ſhall tend to the emolument of the com- 
munity. 

AnD if England ſhould lobes to bank 
the art of wine making in earneſt, ſhe might, 


perhaps, become not only capable of ſupplying 


her own conſumption, but of exporting-them 
to many foreign countries. For, if once we 
took to the art, we ſhould by gradual expe- 
rience excel in every branch of practice, re- 
uiſite to bring the ſame to it's ultimate per- 
fection ; we ould fall into all the practicable 


methods of concentrating wines, ſo as to re- 


duce their bulk, render them more unalter- 
able and perfect, more durable and fit for ſer- 
vice, carriage and exportation; for theſe 
things are caſily attainable, if the ſtudy and 
practice of chemical philoſophy ſhall become 
more generally purſued. _ 
Tus farther cultivation and improvement 


of theſe ſtudies will open new views of infi- 


nite extent, T he due —— of che- 
£2159 - miſiry, 


el! 


tion and carriage : and (3) it ſhews the means 
of ſupplying chemical neceſſaries to voya- 
gers and travellers in founding, ſupporting and 
improving the buſineſs of trade, traffic and 
commerce in different countries. 
Tus ſubject is of too complex, and in- 
tricate a nature for national purpoſes, to be 
adjuſted from bare philoſophical and chemi- 
cal conſiderations: a knowledge of the diffe- 
rent policies, laws, intereſts, and cuſtoms of 
other countries is here required; or the joint 
abilities of the ſtateſman and the merchant. 
Thus, perhaps, it might not, though it were 
practicable, (While England continues in per- 
fect friendſhip with Spain and Portugal, and 
our trade on their parts are no way injured, 
and that of France encouraged at her ex- 
pence, ) be for the intereſt of England to ri- 
val them in wines; or Germany or Sweden 
in metals; nor Holland in the production of 
corn ſpirits, and the cheap preparation and re- 
finement of certain other commodities: but 
it may be greatly her intereſt to rival France 
in her wines and brandies, and in whatever 
elſe ſhe ſhall he capable of. 
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r- miſtry, as to the ſupporting and improving 18 
nd uſeful. trade, and commerce, will. (1) ſup- fl 
e. ply the demands of a nation, and afford a A | 
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Br ſuppoſing England to have no very 
lGtelbing connections with certain ſtates, 
and at full liberty, and the cuſtoms, duties 
1 and drawbacks in her favour; then it is a 
1 point of philoſophical and chemical conſide- 
ration, to ſhew what arts may be rendered 

commercial, for the benefit of our own 
kingdom. And amongſt others of this kind 
may come the following, viz. the arts of 
wines and brandies from grapes of Engliſh 
growth; the ſame arts without grapes, as we 
have obſerved, to till ' greater profit; and 
practicable with much leſs trouble and ex- 
nce The art of producing corn ſpirits to 
Pee advantage than our neighbouring ſtates; 
and underſelling them at the foreign markets 
Ehe art of producing vinegars, cheaper 
than in France, or Holland—The art of pro- 
ducing arracs, equal or ſuperior in goodneſs 
to thoſe of India—The art of refining cam- 
phire to more perfection than other countries 
— The art of making hard dil-ſoaps, equal 
to the foreign—The arts of curing ſeveral 
ſorts of fiſh and fleſh, to greater advantage 
than our rivals—The art of refining borax, 
to greater profit and perfection The art of 
making white lead, to greater ver RT than 
other countries, &c, ＋. 

Ir is not neceſſary to be large in the 
enumeration of many other chemical arts, no 
leſs improveable than theſe, for the purpoſes 

of commerce; becauſe this is ſafficient to 
convey the idea intended; and a ſingle vin 
| | | Wnen 
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when fully advanced and extended, may of- 
ten prove the principal buſineſs of a whole 
country. But what arts might be politically 
neceſſary to cultivate and improve the learn- 
ed ſociety, which we ſuppoſe to be eſtabliſh- 
ed, would be good judges, with the intelli- 
gence they might receive : and in this man- 
ner, we ſhould be capable of ſhowing our re- 


ſentment to any nation who ſhould injure 


us; who ſhould violate their faith, and difre- 


garded their ſolemn treaties: and this method 


of national reſentment might reſtrain other 
ſtates, -perhaps, from being perfidious more 
than the dread of war; that now being re- 
duced to a mere trade, and by alliances may 
be carried to what length nations pleaſe. But, 
when treacherous ſtates ſhall experience, that 
Great Britain will revenge themſelves as well 
by their trade as by their ſwords, they will 
change their conduct towards her: and by the 
former, we have ſeen, and ſhall further fee, 
how Great Britain, with the aid of Ireland 
and her plantations may be enabled to injure 
more effectually the trade and navigation of 
any nation that acts unjuſtly or diſhonourable 
by her, than ſhe can, perhaps, by dint of 
her arms alone; for the art of trade, may ren- 
der this nation more invincible than the art 
of war only can do: but the proper exertion 
of both will put it in our power to maintain, 
not only our own liberties and independency, 


but likewiſe thoſe of all chriſtendom. For, if 


Great Britain does not ſtand in the gap as ſhe 
has 
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has hitherto done, farewell the liberties of all 
o gion 503; 6 
IF it ſhould be enquired from whence 

theſe apprehenſions of danger ariſe? We 
_ anſwer, from the detriment ariſing to our 
trade and navigation; for theſe daily decline, 
while thoſe of other ſtates daily advance: 
If this is the caſe, muſt not our wealth and 
our power dwindle, as thoſe of other nations 
8 C {2} nid dil ot 2: 
WHETHER: this is not the caſe, let any 
one of candour and impartiality examine the 
facts, and faithful repreſentations founded 
thereon, which I have given throughout the 
courſe of my writings, in relation to the com- 
mercial policy of France; and then let him 
judge, if any ſyſtem can poffibly be better 
grounded for the total deſtruction of the Bri- 
tiſh trade and commerce, and the exaltation 
of their w ?? | : 
Lr the judicious and unbiaſſed likewiſe 
conſider, all we have urged with reſpec to 
the commercial politics of the court of Spain; 
| how they are adapted to ſupply their colonics 
in America with thoſe manufactures that they 
have been wont to take of England ; and the 
underhand preference, which they have ſome 
years given to the French fabrics in detriment 
to thoſe of England; and how for ſome years 
our exports to Old Spain have decreaſed, 
while thoſe from France to Spain have aug- 
mented: And fince Minorca is wreſted 5 
5 = 0 
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of our hands, every one knows the preſent 
melancholy condition of-our-Italian, and our 
Turkey, and Levant trades. Is it not noto- 


 rious that ſeveral of our rich ſhips have long 


lain . rotting in the port of Leghorn ; while 
the proprietors of their cargoes are great ſuf- 
ferers, and the revenue of the cuſtoms de- 
prived of the duties? Will not our cuſtom- 
houſe revenue very ſeverely feel the effects of 
the preſent precarious ſtate of our whole Me- 
diterranean commerce? And may not the 
deficiencies of thoſe funds prove very great, 
when they ſhall come to be made good 
by parliament ? While our trade in this part 


of the world, is in a ſtate of declenſion; we 
find thoſe, not only of . France and Spain 


triumphant there, but we find His Neapolitan 
Majeſty making large commercial advances 
in the traffic of his ſubjects to the Levant. 


Have not our merchants often experienced 
the injuries and inſults offered to the nation 


by the corſairs of Barbary ; and if we ſhall 
not be able to regain our influence amongſt 
the Italian ſtates, ſhall we not experience the 
like treatment with more ſeverity ? That the 
Britiſh commerce to Portugal has been ſome 
time upon the declining condition, we have 
ſhewed to be no leſs true than all the reſt : by 
the improvement only of the French manu- 
facture of black druggets, the French have 


hurt the woollen manufactures of our king- 


dom in this article alone, to the amount of no 
leſs than two hundred thouſand pounds ſterl. 
Var. I. | > per 
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per Annum ; and this is the caſe, with re- 
gard to divers other branches of the Engliſh 
commerce: for do not the Portugueſe ſeem 
reſolved to carry on their trade to the Bra- 
fils for their own account as much as they can 
the means of a company of merchants 
which they have lately eſtabliſhed at Oporto? 
Do not the French factories enereaſe in this 
kingdom, while the Britiſh decline? Does 
not the treatment, which the Britiſh mer. 
chants have here met with of late years prog- 
noſticate the loſs of our commercial intereſt 
zn this nation, as well as the others above in- 
timated ? Will not the preſent ſtate of our 
trade in the Mediterranean greatly affect the 
trade between that and Portugal; and will 
not this affect England in a double reſpe&, 
and diminiſh the circulation of Portugal gold 

in the nation? 5 
How the ballance of trade ſtands between 
England and the Eaſt countries is well enough 
known not to need animadverſion : and that 
the Ruffia trade is likewiſe diſadvantageons 
is no leſs notorious. ' And we would aſk, 
whether the benefits, which Great Britain re- 
ceives by the neutrality of the Dutch, the 
Hamburgher, Danes, Swedes, and Spaniards, 
bear any comparifon with thoſe made by the 
French? Does not the greater cheapneſs of the 
French commodities in general, when com- 
pared with ours, induce thoſe neutral ſtates to 
traffic more for their own account, alſo for com- 
pany account with French traders, and other 
oo en e foreig- 
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foreigners than they will do in our goods, by 
reaſon of their greater dearneſs in general than 
thofe of France? Is not the French com- 
merce, by virtue of neutral carriers, more ex- 
tended at this time of war, than that of Great 
Britain? Though France hereby loſe the be- 
nefit of the employment of quantity of their 
mercantile ſhipping, and conſequently of 
freight; yet, is not this made up to them in a 
great meaſure, by ſavings in the articles of in- 
ſurance ? and are they not hereby advantaged in 
their naval power, by converting their trading 
veſſels into thoſe of war; and thereby have 
kefs trading (ſhips for us to take of theirs, and 
we more of ours for them to take, by being 
obliged to be our own catriers; ſince neu- 
trals do not find it fo much for their intereſt to 
carry our commodities for us, they not ſelling 
ſo well as French at foreign markets? 

As to our trade in America, that, which we 
had, ſome time before the war, with our Nor- 
thern colonies was greatly reduced; and that 
with our iſlands is not bettered; no more than 
is that of Africa, or Aſia. RS 
Do not theſe conſiderations make it neceſ- 
ſary to think, without loſs of time, of the ef- 
ſectual ways and means to reduce the price of 
our exportable commodities to a parity with 
thoſe of France ? If any other meaſures ſhall 
be demonſtrated more effectual to anſwer this 
important purpoſe than thoſe which I have 
adopted, in the train of my writings; I will 

P 2 chear- 
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chearfully give them up; but till better can be 
ſupported, theſe may deſerve trial. 

SHOULD not this idea of our trade rouſe 
and animate us to exert every meaſure to ad- 
voance it? Will not what we have urged in re- 
lation to the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the 


improvement of new arts and trades greatly 


contribute hereto, in conjunction with thoſe 
various other meaſures, which we have en- 
deavoured to maintain and inforce throughout 
our writings? Let no one, therefore, judge 
theſe faithful repreſentations uſeleſs, or drawn 
up from other motives than the public inter- 
eſt; for time will prove their expediency, 
when thoſe who may diſregard them may 
live to be treated with the contempt and in- 
dignation they deſerve from an injured nation. 


+ ad 


DISSER TATION IX. 


Further motives exciting to agriculture, from 


the example of the Chineſe ; with an ab- 
tract of ſome philoſophic remarks, relat- 
ing to the cultivation of land. Þ | 


UCH is the induſtry of the huſband- 


men of china, and ſuch their indefati- 


gable application to labour, that there is no 


province in the empire but wears the aſpect. 


of fertility, and none but what can ſupport 


an inconceivable multitude of inhabitants. 
Beſides the nature of the ſoil being well me- 


liorated by art, the prodigious quantity of canals 


with which the land is ſeparated, contributes 
not a little to it's fruitfulneſs; and ſo many 
different ſpecies of grain are produced, that 
they employ divers of them to make wine 


and ſeveral ſpirituous liquors. But when a bar- 
_ reneſs or ſcarcity is apprehended in one place, 


the mandarins always obſtruct the making of 

ſtrong liquors. : 3 

AckIicurTrukk is here in great eſtima- 

tion, and it's practiſers reverenced as the moſt 

uſeful perſons in the ſtate, and maintain a 

conſiderable rank. They are indulged with 
| | i 3 5 great 
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great privileges, and preferred before tradeſ- 
men, or even merchants. M . 

Tnk general care of the huſbandmen is 
for the cultivation of rice, When they are 
unemployed in the fields, they cultivate kit- 
chen gardens, the Chineſe not being inclin- 
ed to prefer the agreeable to the uſeful, and 
employ. their land with ſuch unprofitable 
things as parterres, flowers, and fine walks, 
They think it more concerns the public good, 
that all their land be cultivated with ſome- 
thing beneficial rather than merely orna- 
mental, _ 5 85 

AI the plains are cultivated; we per- 
ceive neither hedges nor ditches, nor almoſt 
any ordinary tree: ſo much do they fear the 
loſs of an inch of land, as it were. In many 
provinces the land bears twice a year, and 
even between the two harveſts they ſow ſmall 
grains and pot-herbs. Fhe provinces to the 
North and Weſt bear wheat, barley, various 
ſorts of millet, tobacco, green peas, as well 
black as yellow, wherewith to fatten horſes 
inſtead of oats: they give them rice, but in 
ſmall quantities. The ſouthern parts yield 
abundance of rice, the country being low 
and humid. 

In the provinces where the plains are 
very hilly and mountainous, there are ſome 
of them barren, but the moſt are good lands, 
and they are cultivated, even on the borders 
of pꝛecipices. It is an agreeable fight, to be- 
hold 1ometimes plains of three or four 8 

ur- 
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ſurrounded by hills and mountains, cut in the 
manner of a terras from the fummit to the 


vale. Theſe terraſes riſe above each other 
to the number of twenty or thirty, at the 


height of three or four feet. 
Truouca there are ſome provinces deſert 


uncultivated mountains, the vallies and moun- 


tains which ſeparate: them, are very fruitful. 
We can ſcarce ſee any land but what plen- 
tifylly abounds with rice or other uſeful 
grain. The induſtry of the Chineſe has le- 
velled the unequal ground betwixt their 
mountains, which is capable of any improve- 
ment. They divide into parterres that which 
is on a level, and by ſtories in form of an 

hitheatre that which, by reaſon of the 
declivity of the valleys has higher and lower 
places. As the rice will not do without well 


watering, they place at proper diſtances great 


reſervoirs, at different heights, to collect rain- 
water, and what runs from the mountains, 
that they may diſperſe it equally over the pa- 
terres of rice; wherein they ſpare no fa- 
tigue, whether in letting the water fall by 
the declivity of the higher reſervoirs into the 
lower parterres, or by making it riſe from 
ſtage to ſtage to the very higheſt. 

Ox this occafion they make uſe of certain 
hydraulic engines, of a very fimple compoſi- 
tion, to make the water thus circulate, and 
throw it over their lands whenever needful: 
fo that let the ſeaſon prove almoſt as it ſhall, 
the farmer is, as it were, certain to ſee a 

"6 per- 
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perpetual harveſt ſuitable to his induſtry, 


Their hydraulic engine is compoſed of a chain 
of wood, and a great number of ſmall plates 


of ſix or ſeven inches ſquare, ſtrung together 


in the middle, parallel at equal diſtances, 
and at right angles in the chain of wood, 
This engine 1s extended along a wooden ca- 
nal made of three boards, in form of an au- 
ger; ſo that the inferior half of this engine 
reſts upon the bottom of this auger, and fills 
the whole vacuity of it, and the ſuperior one, 
which is parallel to it, reſts upon a board 
placed along the opening of the canal. One 
of the extremities of this engine, we mean 
the lower one, paſſes round a moveable cy- 


linder, the axle of which is poized upon the 
two ſides of the lower extremities of the 


machine; and the other extremity of the en- 
gine is mounted on a kind of drum furniſhed 


with little boards, ſo placed, that they cloſe 


exactly with thoſe of the engine ; and this 


drum turning by the power applicd to the 


axle, makes the engine turn. As the higher 
extremity of the canal, which this drum reſts 


on, is ſupported at the height to which they 


would raiſe the water, and the lower extre- 


mity is plunged in the water, which they 
would raiſe; it is neceſſary that the lower 


part of this engine, which takes up exactly 


the cavity of the canal of wood, ſhould al- 


cend along this canal, and that all the ſmall 


planks, raiſing with them as much water as 


they meet; that is, as much water as the 


canal 
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canal can contain, there being formed a rivulet 
of water, which aſcends without intermiſſion 
to the height which you wiſh, as long as the 
machine continues in motion; notwithſtand- 
ing the higher part of the engine deſcend- 
ing uniformly along the plank on which it 
reſts, theſe two motions produce all the effect 
of the machine, which is put in motion in 
the three following manners; 

'FirxsT, by the hand, by means of two 
or three handles fixed to the axis of the drum. 
Secondly, with the feet, by means of cer- 
tain cogs of thick wood, placed ſetting out at 
the diſtance of half a foot round the tree or 
axis of the drum ; theſe cogs have large round 
heads externally; ſuch we mean, as are pro- 
per to fix in them the ſole of a naked foot, 
ſo that one or more men, according to the 
number of the cogs, either ſtanding or ſetting, 
may only, as it were, playing together by the 
motion of their feet, without any ſtraining, 
holding in one hand an umbrella, and the 
other a fan, make a rivulet of water riſe to 
any height required over their dry lands. 
Thirdly, by the means of a buffalo, or ſome 
other animal, which they tye to a great wheel 
about two fathoms in diameter, fituated ho- 
rizontally, at the circumference of which 
they have fixed a great number of cogs or 
teeth; which correſponding exactly with the 
teeth of the drum, they make the machine 
turn, though far greater, with more facility. 


WHEN 
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Wren they cleanſe a channel, they cut 
it here and there by ditches, and they aflign 
. ok to each of the neighbouring villages. 
ere immediately appear- different compa- 


nies of peaſants, who bring a kind of engine 
of little ſquare board, which they uſe to raiſe 


the water of the canal; and as the banks are 
very high, they raiſe their engines three ſto- 
ries high, and ſo bring up the water from the 
one to the other. There are places, where 


the mountains, which are not very high, 


touch one another, and are almoſt. without 
vallies; yet they are quite cultivated by the 
art, which the labourers have of making as 


much water flow into them as they judge 


"In. 


proper, by conveying it from one mountai 


to another by pipes of bamboo. = 

WI Ax ſupports thoſe in their toils, who, 
with ſo great care and fatigue cultivate the 
lands, is not fo much their own intereſt as 


the veneration in which agriculture is had, 
and the eſteem, which the emperors of China 


have paid it, fince the very infancy of the em- 
pire. It is their opinion that it was taught 
them by one of their firſt emperors, called 
Chim-nong, whoſe memory they revere to 
this day as the inventor of an art ſo uſeful to 
the people. And their emperors go at ſtated 
times in perſon to till the ground, in order 
to indicate the veneration in which agriculture 


ought to be had in every ſtate. 80 great is 


the care of the emperor or the mandarins for 
the cultivation of the lands, that when depu- 


ties 
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ties come from the vice-roys to court, the 
emperor never fails to aſk them, in what ſtate 
or condition they have ſeen the fields; and a. 
ſeaſonable rain falling, lays a foundation for 
the mandarins being viſted and compli- 
mented. 
Tas high veneration for agriculture is 
one great, if not the principal ſource of 
that plenty and Ae which reign in 
China. For this added to their other in- 
duſtrious arts, renders the trade carried on 
in the heart of the empire ſo great, that the 
traffic of all Europe can ſcarce be compared 
with it. The various provinces are like fo 
many kingdoms communicating to one an- 
hit what is peculiar to each; whereby they 
become all united, and convey unſpeakable 
abundance to all the cities, and render all 
their productions, and their manufactures ſo 
extremely cheap, that they beat all the world 
therein; and induce. all nations to come to 
them for the purchaſe thereof; without car- 
tying' em themſelves, except within the bounds 
of their coaſting trade. 

Bxsipks the artful adminiſtration of wa- 
ter for the improvement of agriculture, there 
are divers other particulars requiſite. We 
have before ſhewed from the judicious appli- 
cation of the various ſoils of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and how by their due mixture and 
Incorporation, they may contribute to give 
_ reciprocal fecundity to each other, according 
to their peculiar native quality and texture. 
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Ir may, therefore, prove no leſs uſeful, in 
order to forward and promote that cultivation 
of land, which we plead for, to. give next a 
facciatt account of the various kinds of ma- 
nure for rendring land fruitful; for not only 
the practicable farmer may from hence gain 
ſome knowledge that may turn to his ac- 


count, but the ſpeculative country gentleman 


may be induced to try experiments himſelf, 
or recommend them to the trial of his te- 


nants; by which * may both be bene- 
fited. 


Or the ſeveral kinds of manure, no one 


need be informed that dungs in general have 


been long experienced to be ſerviceable; but 


theſe muſt be duly diſtinguiſhed and applied, 
or they may do miſchief as well as good, for 
want of obſerving the properties of different 


kinds of dung and manure, which have been 


given us by the philoſopher, as well as the 
practical huſbandman. 

FIRST, the dung of ſes-fowls: It has been 
found that the dung of thoſe birds, which 
retire into the iſlands near the continent, is 
the beſt of all fowl-dung, by reaſon of their 
ſubſiſting ſo much upon the water, its conſtant 


exhaling | as and the fertile fatneſs of 
r 


marſhes ; from whence they imbibe a ſtrong 
nutriment, whereof their excrements partici- 
pate, and adminiſter the ſame to ſoils pro- 


perly prepared and adapted to receive the 


ſame. 


Duck 
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Duck and gooſe dung. This is reckoned 


too hot and burning, eſpecially that of wild- 


geeſe ; but if care be taken to gather it in 
heaps, as well as that of tame ducks and 
geeſe, to throw ſtraw over it, and incorporate 


it with the dung of large cattle , theſe over- 


hot dungs may be brought to a ſtate of tem- 
perature that would indemnif/ the Fan 
taken. 

Tux virtue 1 this method. i is known by 
experience: a farmer having abandoned a 


piece of ground to his geeſe for the ſpace of 


twelve years, at the expiration of that time 

turned them out to let the graſs grow, and it 
roſe ſo thick and ſtrong, that the ſcythe would 
ſcarce paſs through it. 

PouLTRY and pidgeon's dung are ſcat- 
tered in ſmall quantities upon land intended 
to be ſown; and on account of their heat, 
are rarely uſed, except when rain 1s foreſeen. 
It is practiſed with advantage for millet, and 
is a good manure for meadows: but all hot 
dungs ſhould be properly tempered with other 
colder manure, according to the humidity, 
or heat of the ſoil to which they may be 
applied. 

Human ordure. This is replete with 
an impure and burning ſulphur, that deſtroys 
every thing, unleſs applied with great cau- 
tion; which Conſiſts in leaving it expoſed 
ſeveral months to the open air, It muſt be 
turned up from time to time that it may rot, 
it's bad qualities deſtroyed, and it's heat mo- 
derated. 
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derated. If it be duly mixed with pond- 
mud after well rotting, it will be found ag 
uſeful as it is commonly judged dangerous, 
eſpecially if uſed in vineyards. rf. 
 Ass-DUNG is the moſt eſteemed of any, 
and may be uſed in any ſhape, without hav- 
ing lain long rotting : the reafon aſſigned for 
this excellence 1s, that the animal being 
phlegmatic and ſtrong, eats flowly, and by 
grinding his aliment well, digeſts better than 
moſt other creatures; whence his excrements 
being more diſſolved, neither abound with 
heat nor humidity, and are neaver to putre- 
faction. 5 22 7 
SnEET- DUN. This is of no duration, even 
when taken from the ootes, and leſs durable 
hen the ſheep are folded. In the laſt caſe, in 
order to prevent a ſudden evaporation of the 
fertile quality of the dung, the ground included 
in the fold ought to be covered with chopt 
ſtraw or foliage, before the ſheep enter: but 
many diſlike this manner, by reaſon of the 
difficulty of dunging equally; a taſk requir- 
ing a diligent and a faithful ſhepherd, and 
becauſe to profit hereby, the dung muſt be 
immediately buried. The wheat and barley 
that grow upen lands manured with this 
dung are not proper for making beer, which 
contracts a bad taſte from it. ; 
Tur dung of horned cattle is the moſt 
. refreſhing of all; and this well-known qua- 
lity ſhews what ground it beſt agrees with. 
It is a wiſe precaution to make a ſink 1 = 
| alls, 
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ſtalls, paved and lined with ſtone, in which 
the juice of the dung may be preſerved, 
from acrimony: this juice is uſeful in water 
ing meadows as well as gardens and trees. 
_ Hoe's dung is not commonly eſteemed, 
yet when it has rotted ſome time, and mixed 
with other manures, as the dung of large 
cattle, it anſwers as well as many others ; it 
is deemed fpecific in preſerving the hop from 
the bad effects of the mildew, 
_ Horse-DUnG being naturally dry and 
warm, is little valued by ſome farmers ; but 
the moft underſtanding will not deſpiſe it. 
With this alone hot beds may be made; it is 
quite heceflary for aſparagus, and, when 
rotted, is excellent for all the plants of the 
kitchen garden. It is not, indeed, eafily 
rotted, but may be aſſiſted with rain water, 
or ſoap-ſuds, which fill it with ſalt and oil. 
It may hkewiſe be mixed with cow-dung, 
or with pond mud, which will temper its 
heat and dryneſs, and then it will prove as 
good as any other kind of manure, 
Mak, is by the confeſſion of all a moſt 
excellent dung: it is a kind of lime-ſtone, 
ſuppoſed to be the beginning of chalk, be- 
fore it acquires its conſiſtence, and hardneſs; 
and if chalk could be diſſolved and pulve- 
riſed, it would prove no leſs uſeful than 
mar] itſelf, This ſtone, which reſembles 
clay, is either white, black, grey, or yellow ; 
ſometimes found under the firft cruſt of the 
earth, and ſometimes taken from the os 
0 
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of four or five fathom. The marl being dug 


out of the earth, is laid in ſmall heaps upon 


the land, and afterwards ſpread like ordinary 
dung. It is fo replete with virtue, as to fat- 


ten the earth for twelve, fifteen, twenty, and 
often thirty. years, during which it will re- 
quire no other manure. But being very hot, 
and that in different degrees, the quality of 


it muſt be examined, and proportioned. to 
the nature of the land on which it is to be 
ſpread. It is dangerous to lay it on too thick, 
for in that caſe it will burn. Let whatever 


precautions be taken, a good crop is not to be 


expected from the firſt year ; yet the farmer 


is amply recompenſed afterwards. It is con- 
venient to marl the land in the autumn or 
ſpring, that being diſſolved by the rains 


uſual in theſe ſeaſons, it may enter the earth 
ſo as to fertilize it, let it be ever ſo barren. 


_- Green turf rotted or burnt. Wherever 
the farmer can advantageouſly ſtrip his earth, 


as in old ditches, marſhes, &c. he carries 


away as much turf as he can, lays it in a heap, 


leaves it to rot for a year, and then ſpreads 


it on the land, which he wants to fatten : it 


may be uſed ſooner, if lime be mixed be- 
_ tween the layers of it, this helping to con- 


ſume it more quickly, and by impregnating 


the turf with its own virtue, renders it more 


fit to fertilize the land. The burning of turf 
dexterouſly and gradually in ovens made of 
the ſame, with proper air-holes, to aſhes, 
and ſpreading the land with the ſame, will 

f greatly 
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greatly meliorate lands, Thoſe who can find 
turf, without being obliged to ſkin their 
meadows, will find the advantage of it 
greatly. Tn bo | 

PeAsx, vetches, lupins, and beans. No- 


thing is more uſeful in fattening the ground 


than to ſow theſe forts of grain, and, be- 
fore they come to maturity, cut them down ; 
then till and over-run them in the earth, 
without regard to the ſmall profit expected 

from the crop, in caſe left to ripen ; for theſe 
kinds of pulſe greatly exhauſt the earth; and it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the nouriſhing juices 
are far more abundant in the fruit than in the 
ſtalks and leaves; and that if the fruit is 
carried away, we cannot, by overturning the 
reſt, reſtore to the earth all that ſhe has 
given, Beſides, we ſhould conſider, that 
what is ſuppoſed to be loſt, in omitting to 


gather the fruits, will be retrieved by the 


laving of dung, which will not be wanted 
for the land, as well of carriage and workmen 


to ſpread it, Nevertheleſs, for a ſupply of 


grain, a piece of ground may be reſerved to 


be dunged as uſual, on which pulſe may be 
left to ripen for a crop. This kind of fat- 
tening is moſt proper for high grounds, to 
which it would be expenſive to carry dung. 
Ponp-MUp. By this is underſtood not 


only the mud of ponds, but alſo the lime _ 


that rivers depoſite when they retire, after 
having overflowed their banks, and that 
which gathers on the declivity of high places, 

.. W in 
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in pits that are either natural, or prepared by 
the {kilfol farmer. This ſoil is excellent, 

becauſe it is new. However, it muſt not 
be employed immediately, eſpecially the 
mud of ponds, becauſe being extremely moiſt 
it will chill the earth, and produce an effect 
contrary to the farmer's expectation : but if 
it be placed as a dunghill, in a floping man- 
ner, fo as gradually to drain off the chilly 
groſs humidity of the water, it may, when 
pretty dry, be uſed foon, with great benefit. 
Or if it be proportionably mixed with chalk, 
the compoſt may be the ſooner uſed. Care 
muſt be taken not to ſuffer this pond mud 
to lay years without uſing, becauſe the fer- 
tilizing falts wherewith it has been richly 
impregnated by the water, will either be 
waſhed away, or evaporated, and nothing 
but dead earth remain. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that pond mud being left to dry, 
prefents a furface mixed with ſand, and a 
kind of dead clay, which 1s uſeleſs as manure ; 
but this layer being removed, the fertilizing 
matter will be found below. This being 
dried, muſt be ſpread equally and pretty 
thick upon the land, and ſoon turned under- 
ground, leaſt its oleaginous parts be diſ- 
ſipated, or waſhed away, or too low to pro- 
mote the vegetable virtue intended. 

AsHEs. Hereby we mean to ſpeak only 
of the wood-aſhes taken from chimneys, 
forges, and ovens, and thoſe of coal, earth 
and turf, Theſe are particularly excellent 


for 
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for peaſe, vetches, and other ſuch. pulſe 


they are ſcattered or ſown when the plant 


hath riſen about an inch above the ſurface of 
the earth ; but as their ſalt being very ſharp, 


would infallibly injure the tender vegetables, 


they are not uſed till the farmer can depend 
upon immediate rain to diſſolve and ſoften 
their too great acrimony, _ FE 

S0AP-WATER, and ſoap-aſhes. Theſe, in 
the opinion of ſome, are the moſt eſtimable 
of all ſorts of manure ; eſpecially ſoap-ſuds, 
to which may be added lye-water, The 
great virtue of this manure conſiſts as well of 
the animal ſalts as the oils therein contained, 
proceeding from the ſoap and the linen waſh- 
ed therewith, as the vegetable; and theſe 


of the animal quality ſoften thoſe of the 


other. This water will produce admirable 


effects in gardens. The aſhes taken from 


ſoap- houſes ought to be kept dry, and ne- 


ver carried to the ground till it is ready to be 


ſown ; then the aſhes are ſpread as equally as 
poſſible with ſhovels ; and care may be taken 
tolay them on pretty thick, experience having 
ſhewn that the ground is. bettered thereby 
tor eight or nine years, during which it 
will need little other manure. If there is 
not a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, dung may 
be added to them; but then they are not ſo 
effectual as may be eafily imagined. 
SHELLS, Some ſpots of land abound with 
ſhells, that are for the moſt part brittle, 
and cramble into white powder, which 
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makes a very valuable manure, and will 
render lands fruitful many years. 
LIE, and lime-aſhes. The property of 
lime is to deſtroy noxious weeds and inſects, 
and fertilize the land. The ſeaſon for its uſe 
is when the land is ready toreceive the ſeed; 
but it is dangerous to uſe unflacked lime, 
its heat parching the land too much. When 
the lime is properly burnt and ſlacked, and 
the aſhes ſpread pretty equally and thick 
over the ground intended to be fattened 
thereby, and the farmer, in the firſt year, 
does not reap ſuch an abundant harveſt as 
he might expect, the ſecond will pay with 
intereſt what the firſt could not afford, 
When we ſay it is proper to prepare entirely 
for the ſeed the ground upon which the lime 
ſhall be laid, the reaſon is, that it muſt be 
conſidered, by ſcattering the lime and labour- 
ing afterwards, the lime will be turned under- 
ground, and its virtue ſtill deſcending, can 
no longer act near the ſurface of the earth to 
anſwer the end propoſed; and therefore the 
land will continue to be over- run with noxious 
weeds and inſects, inſtead of being cleanſed 
from both. Wherefore, the reaſon is appa- 
rent, why the ground ought to be entirely 
laboured, before the lime be applied, that 
we may be aſſured it will remain upon the 
ſurface, and do the execution expected. 
Boop. However this is neglected, it is 


one of the principal ſpecies of manure. The 


nature hereof being replete with ſalts, oils, 


and 
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| and ſpirits, ſhould demonſtrate how rational 


it was to fertilize the earth. Every judicious 
farmer will, therefore, take care not to loſe 
one ſingle drop of that which is taken from 
his beaſts; and furniſh himſelf with as much 


as he can procure from the ſhambles; it 


amply requiting him, by the fruitfulneſs of 
the land upon which.it ſhall be ſprinkled. 
Nor can this be at all unnatural to compre- 
hend, ſince the earth which breeds and nou- 
riſhes brute animals may be reaſonably enough 
ſuppoſed, to be conſtituted of that, which 
will renouriſh and refertilize the land again: 
and it may deſerve conſideration whether 
philoſophic means may not be diſcovered, 
which will ſo coagulate and preſerve the 
ſame from putrefaction, that it may be car- 
ried from cities and market-towns to any 
of the counties, and afterwards be properly 
diſſolved for the purpoſes of vegetation. 
STREET-DIRT. The goodneſs: of this 
manure conſiſts in its being fat, well-diluted, 
and mixed with abundance of animal dung, 
and ſweepings thrown from houſes, with 
things that have the virtue of dung, It 
ought not, however, to be uſed until ſome 


time after it hath been collected, when it is 
thoroughly rotten, and well ſoaked with 


rain; and to accelerate its preparation, it 


' ſhould be ſtirred from time to time, to im- 


bibe all the virtues of the air and dew, and 
de afterwards put in a poſition proper to 
. throw 
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throw off the ſuperfluous quality of the aque: 


ous humidity, 
Soor contains a very volatile falt, and 
MRO from wood agrees well with oni. 
; but, with reſpect to other vegetables, 
it nie not to be uſed without great caution, 
on account of its acrimony. 
SALT-PETRE, or nitre and common Gt 


Nitre and ſalt are the moſt efficacious prin- 


ciples of vegetation ; and that in them only 
conſiſts the virtue of all the dungs and every 


other kind of manure that are uſed ; whence 
it is that all matter impregnated with theſe 
ſalts is proper for fertilizing the earth. 


PLAisTER and rubbiſh of old houſes. 


This matter is univerſally thrown away, as 
_ abſolutely uſeleſs, into places where it can 
turn to no account: notwithſtanding, the 
knowing farmer ſhould obſerve, that after 
the bricks, tiles, and ſtones are taken away, 
what remains will be uſeful, as it is a mixture 
of lime and clay, which hath been impreg- 
nated with the fertilizing principles of the 
air, and the like exhalations of the earth, 
during a long ſeries of years ; without taking 
into conſideration the rotten wood, and other 
decayed matter always belonging to ſuch 
places. Beſides, where plaiſter is common, 
we always ſee it engendring, or attracting 
ſalt· petre in the lower or humid parts of the 
houſes ; and, therefore, theſe refuſe and deſ- 
picable materials will all greatly contribute 
to the enriching of lands. 
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FRAGMENTS of ſlate, and -lye-aſhes. 


When land that is too fat, and unctious, 
wants to be lightened and opened, it is a 
very good method to ſprinkle it with pow- 
dered ſlate or lixivious "aſhes, which break 
the clods of earth, and give air to the in- 
terſtices; which penetrating into the interior 


parts, ſets in motion, and heats the ſalts and 


oil with which ſuch lands abound, 
Bux ſtubble; The burning of this 
refuſe has been at all times univerſally known 
as the certain means of deſtroying weeds and 
inſets ; but this practice js not without dan- 
ger. For, if we do not take particular care, 
. in obſerving from what point the wind blows, 
great damage may be done to the fruit-trees 
and woods in the neighbourhood, In coun- 
tries where the graſs grows ſo thick, that the 
ſheep cannot conſume the whole, about the 


autumn they ſet fire to the dry gra(s, that 
the new may ſprout up in the ſpring; and 


this is the reaſon of the extraordinary ferti- 
lity of theſe diſtricts, Divers farmers, in- 
deed, chuſe rather to plow it under ground, 
than to burn it ; thinking that by thus rot- 
ting, it renders the land more light and fruit- 
ful. But if it was firſt to rot for a twelve- 
month or more in a moiſt place, or a ſtag- 
nated water, it might be plowed on to greater 
advantage. 5 48636 

ALL putrefied ſubſtances. Putrefaction is 


the operation by which nature diſſolves one 


body for the formation of another; it is, 
| | Q 4 there- 
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R 
therefore, eaſy to conceive, that every thing 
which is putrified muſt favour vegetation ; 
and it is unneceſſary to infiſt farther upon the 
ſubjeR. . eee 
UniINE is full of falt and ſpirit; but 
they are ſo ſtrong and acrimonious, that they 
burn every thing when the urine is em- 


ployed by itſelf; but if it be mixed with ü 


rain water, it then becomes an excellent 
manure, if gradually applied; or, if it be 
from time to time caſt, not in too great a pro- 
portion, upon dung manure, it will enrich 
it: but care muſt be taken not to throw it 
thereon in too large quantities at a time, leſt 
the humidity ſhould waſh away the falts 
from the dung, and rather injure than im- 
prove the ſame, ' e 

WIINR-LEES. There are few vegetable 
ſubſtances that are more abundantly impreg- 
nated with the ſolar virtues than the vine; 
wherefore, the lees depoſited in the caſks 
by wine, are richly replete with vigorous 


ſalts and ſpirits: but care mult be taken in 


covering ground with them, that their moſt 


ſubtile and volatile parts do not evaporate, or 


be waſhed too far below the ſurface of the 
earth to forward and improve the vegetable 
life. 

CURRIER-LYE, &c. To this lye muſt he 
added all that comes from tan-works, fulling- 
mills, dyers vats, and manufactures of wool, 
as well as all the waſte in hide-drefling, hair 
and horns of animals, and leather-works 1 

al 
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all kinds. Every thing, likewiſe, that be- 


longs to the animal kingdom is precious for 
heb purpoſes, on account of the nutritious 
ſalts, with which it abounds ; and theſe good 
qualities are augmented by the oil and fat 
uſed in preparing the greateſt part of it, or 
in keeping the leather in repair. That old 
leather, therefore, which is uſually thrown 
away, ought to be carefully preſerved for 
thoſe good purpoſes for whether ſcattered 
upon the land, in ſmall pieces, or ſteeped and 
rotted in all forts of greaſy and dirty water; 
ſuch as diſh-waſhings, ſoap-ſuds, &c. kept 
for enriching lands, the wonderful effects of | 
all theſe things will ſoon appear to the induſ- 
trious farmer. 

PoTTrR's earth is commonly employed 
upon ſandy grounds, and . ſuch as retain no 
water ; it binds the earth, and fits it for the 
reception of ſuch other manure as wall render 
it very fruitful, 
 PiT-coaL being greatly 3 
with ſulphur and oil, ſea-ſand, and ſea-weeds, 
which abound with ſalts, and, indeed, every 
ſpecies of ſaline and oleaginous matter in ge- 
neral, will always make a beneficial manure; 
for theſe ſalts and oils conſtitute the eſſential 
principles of all that is uſeful in the ordinary 
ſort of dungs ; and when they become di- 
ſolved into the primary, and general unſpeci- 
ficated principles of the elements, they be- 
come univerſal magnets to attract to the ſur- 


face 
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face of. the earth, both from it's ſubterrane. 
ous as well as atmoſpherical parts more and 
more of the nutritious matters, whereby all 
the vegetable creation. is reſtored, and en- 
creaſed and multiplied, according to the na- 
ture of the ſeed ſown. 2 
THERE are various other particulars, beſides 
what we have mentioned, that are requiſite to 
be obſerved, with relation to dungs in general. 
If the dung is not ſufficiently rotted, diffoly- 
ed and opened, it cannot fatten and fertilize 
the earth, in which it will remain ſeveral 
years, without being conſumed: if it is too 
much rotted, and the ſaline and oily quali- 
ties too much diſſolved, and therefore too 
much diffipated, it will loſe the greateſt part 
of it's ſtrength, and not Ws: the crop. 
In ditches it rots pretty well, when heaped 
together ; but it is apt to turn four, and 24 
is uſeleſs. The beſt method, therefore, ſeems 
to be to place it on a gentle declivity, that 
the rain water may run off without ſouring 
it ; and to make the dunghill higher than it is 
broad, that ſcouring the ſurface, it may not 
damage it too much, and waſh away all the 
nutritive ſpirit, It will be very uſeful todig 
ſinks below, and at ſome diſtance from the 
dunghills, in order to retain the juice, which 
if properly ſaved, is precious to every pru- 
dent farmer, for ſteeping his ſeeds before 
they are ſown, for it is replete with oil and 
ſalt, or for macerating different kinds of ma- 
nure, or for facilitating the putrefaction of 
horſe, 
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horſe, or other dungs that are very dry and 
hot in their own nature. Due caution alſo 
muſt be uſed not to load an old heap with 
new dung, the weight of which will too 
much compreſs and ſqueeze out the fertiliz- 
ing ſubſtance of the old. $ 


Ix is neceſſary to make ſeparate heaps 
of each kind of dung; and alfo beneficial to 


mix them all together, that their different 


qualities being conſolidated, may produce a 
general manure, which may be every-where- 
uſed with ſucceſs : but it is difficult to lay 
down preciſe rules on this ſubject; the far- 
mer's own diſcretion will prompt him to exa- 
mine whether he has occaſion or not for any 
particular dung; and the nature of his 
grounds, with which he will endeavour to 


make himſelf acquainted, will furniſh him 


with certain rules for his conduct in this 
reſpect, i 0 

Wr may obſerve in the general, that all 
land is either cold or moiſt, or hot and dry: 


upon this ſimple principle, reaſon dictates the 


application of hot dung to cold lands; and 
cold to hot; but as there are different de- 
grees of heat and dryneſs, and of cold and 
humidity, the attentive farmer will take care 


to proportion the quality and quantity of tbe 


dung to the quality of the land; and this 
may be done by mixing together theſe diffe- 
tent ſpecies of dung or other manure, which 
are the beſt adapted to the ſoil, which they are 
intended to meliorate. This is a matter of 

inter- 
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intereſting reflection to the farmer ; for, be. 
ſides that he cannot be well acquainted with 
the quality of the ground, but by dint of ex. 

rience and accurate obſervation, he muſt 
not flatter himſelf that it will remain always 
in the ſame ſtate. A rivulet that uſed to run 
adjoining to a field, chancing to change it's 
courſe, is ſufficient to alter that field from 
moiſt and cool to hot and dry. This example, 
we mention, from a thouſand others of the 
ſame kind, which we might urge, to con- 
vince every man who cultivates his land, that 
he ought to be perpetually attentive to the 
methods, which reaſon and experience dictate 
him to take with it, if he would reap good 
fruit from his labours. «e121 

As the ſame grain 1s not always ſown, 
ſo neither ſhould the ſame dung be always uſed 
upon the ſame ground. This method is 
founded on ſound philolophy. We know 
that the earth and dung are full of falts and 
oils, or unctuoſities of various kinds, and other 
prolific qualities impenetrable to the human un- 
derſtanding. But reaſon and experience teach 
us that they do not all equally concur in the 
production of fruits. While ſome are in agi- 
tation, and exhauſt themſelves, others remain 
in inaction and are accumulated in virtue: for 
which reaſon the earth ought to be ſowed 
with different kinds of ſeeds; which leaving 
the weakned ſalts at reſt, attract thoſe which 
they find in vigor and abundance. On the 
other hand, the earth being too often N 
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with the ſame dung, becomes cloyed with a 


kind of falt and oil that predominates in that 


manure, ſo as not to be able to attract and in- 
corporate them with her own : it cannot, 
therefore, but be very beneficial to furniſh 
her with a new kind, for her freſh invigora- 
tion. For it may be eaſily conceived, that 
in dunged grounds, the falts and fat of the 
manure do not act ſeparately from thoſe of 
the earth, but may unite and. incorporate to- 
gether by the heat of the earth and ſun, and 
the action of the air; which penetrating 
every where, diffuſe through the whole maſs, 


a certain nutritive fire and humidity, which 


are the life of all things. 3 
To the knowledge of the different kinds 
of dung that agree with different lands, is 


joined the care of preparing them for the 
time at which they will be wanted. Expe- 
rience will inſtruct the diligent farmer how 


long they ought to lay in the ſtall, and how 
long afterwards in the air, for their being 
brought to perfection. The dung being car- 
ried into the field, is laid, in ſmall heaps, at 
a certain diſtance from each other, before it 


is ſpread: the ſpots where theſe heaps have 


been are eaſily known, by the peculiar plenty 
of corn they yield. It is, therefore, a very 
prudent method of fertilizing the land more 


_ equally, to multiply the number of heaps, 
and leave but few places of diſtance between 


them, 
THE 
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Tux farmer would expoſe. himſelf t 
great loſs, if in multiplying the heaps of 


dung, he ſhould lay on more than the land 


may require : the corn, indeed, would ſpring 
up with great force, but the ears in forming 
would ſtarve each other ; the ſtraw would be 
flimſey; the grain ſmall; the wind and rain 
would eaſily lay them; nor would they be 
able to riſe without great difficulty. The 
- multiplication of heaps then, whereof we have 


ſpoken, conſiſts in making them ſmaller than 


uſual, that they may be nearer to one an- 
other. . 

Ir it be dangerous to dung à field to 
exceſs, it is not leſs ſo to underdo it with 
manure. When there is a ſcarcity of dung, 
which is a great misfortune (and which with 
a ſkilful farmer need never be the caſe, if 
what has been ſaid be duly attended to) it is 
better to ſow no more than a part of the land; 

which can be well manured, than to loſe 


the ſeed upon that which can have none, or 
to dung the whole fo ſuperficially that the har- 


veſt will ſcarce defray the expence of culti- 
vation. However, as the loſs will be viſible, 


and attended with detrimental conſequences 


for the enſuing years, the ſkilful farmer will, 
in due time, take proper meaſures for obtain- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of dung, or ſeek for 
reſources to ſupply the want of it from 
_ amongſt the variety of thoſe things which 
have been mentioned: and it is apprehended 
that we have enumerated ſufficient, that he 


may 
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may practiſe ſome of them to advantage: 
but if he does not want water, or rain, and 
knows how judiciouſly to apply what has 
been intimated, he can never want good ma- 
nure, let his fituation be as it will; and when 
he tries things in miniature, he will not be 
backward in their execution in grand. | 
As the -nature of the ſoil determines the 
time when the dung ought to be applied, fo 
the nature of the dung preſcribes the time 
and manner of putting it under gtound, Cold 
land requiring hot dung, it ought to be laid 
on early, and quickly buried, leſt it's virtue 
ſhould evaporate ; for the moiſture of the 
earth is ſufficient to complete the rotting. 
To hot and dry land fat dung is applied; in 
which there 1s no riſk in carrying it out late, 
and leaving it ſome time on' the land when 
ſpread, before it is covered. The ſun, by 
acting upon this, facilitates it's putrefaction; 
and it attracts from the air a falt and nitre, 
whereby it's virtue is augmented ; and it will 
be ſufficient to till, when wanted to plough 
in. In the general, whatever dung or ma- 
nure is ufed, or whatever the time may be 
when it is covered in, care muſt be taken 
that it is not buried to deep, - It is near the 
ſuperficies of the earth that the corn takes 
root, and there it ſhould meet with the aſ- 
_ of the manure, which is prepared 
or it. 5 
War has been ſaid of dung in general 
may be applied to ſeveral kinds of thoſe ma- 
A 5 nures, 
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- nures, which have been intimated : but it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that when aſhes are 
ſcattered upon the land, there is no occaſion 
to bury them: in remaining expoſed to the 
air, the dews and the rain will diſſolve their 
ſalts, which diſſolution enters into a ſufficient 
depth in the earth to anſwer the end intend- 
ed; and therefore they need not be buried. 
A thoſe various manures cannot be pre- 
pared in the ſame quantity; and many will 
diſdainfully reject thoſe which cannot be col- 
lected at a ſmall expence, and employed in 
large quantities: but without examining 
whether theſe notions may not proceed from 
indolence no leſs than ignorance, it ma 
be obſerved, for the benefit of thoſe who 
have but ſmall means, and are not poſſeſſed of 
a ſufficient quantity of dung, that in taking 
advantage of what has been ſaid, in divers 
parts of theſe papers, they may, without much 
expence, find ways to fertilize their gardens 
without employing their dung ; and that may 
be wholly employed on their ploughed lands. 
They cannot but obſerve alſo, from theſe re- 
marks, how eafily they may encreaſe the 
ſtrength as well as the quantity of certain ma- 
nures. The ſmall poſſeſſions of many, in- 
ſtead of diſcouraging ought, to animate them 
to beſtow good culture upon their lands: they 
ſhould reflect that perſons in the midſt of 
wealth are impoveriſhed by negligence, while 
the pooreſt are enriched by induſtry and 


Tris 
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from the Wong of thoſe, who ſeem to have 
treated the ſubject moſt rationally, with 


our obſervations occaſionally incorporated, . is 


with no. view to be thought to write expreſly.. 


upon this ſubject, and, therefore, to give any 


thing complete upon this topic: no; that is 
not our intention; we mean no more by 
what we have obſerved on this head, than to 

ſhow the advantage and utility that our coun- 


try gentlemen may derive from the regular 
ſtudy of agriculture in all it's branches; in 


order to enable them to give profitable in- 


ſtructions to their tenants how to improve 


their lands to the beſt advantage. For, how- 
ever much they may rely on the practical 
{kill and experience of their tenants; it ſhould 
not. be forgot, that all the knowledge of the 
farmer, -was originally derived from the phi- 


loſopher; and it is upon him, chiefly that the 
'gentr y muſt depend. for all future improve- 
ment of the like nature: the philoſopher muſt 


dire, the farmer execute: and to what a 
pitch of production the lands of Great Bri- _ 
tain might be brought no one can preſume to 
ay ; if gentlemen would make this an efſen- 
tial part of their ſtudy, or would. take the 


proper meaſures to give due public encoura- 


gement to thoſe who ſhould devote them- 


ſelves to it. To this end the gentry ſhould 


not be backward in promoting the ſociety be- 
fore recommended, for the improvement of 
arts and trades, for the art of huſbandry is not 

Vox, I, 5 R leſs 
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leſs deſerving of their care and protection 
than any other that can fall under their con- 
fideration. If gentlemen once delighted in 
this:the nobleſt of ſtudies *; if, after divine 
ſervice, the parſon ſhould give the farmers a 
plain lecture in their ſtyle and language upon 
the arts of huſbandry furniſhed them by the 
gentry ; and put them upon trying miniature 
and unexpenſive experiments; and if gentle- 
men themfelves bore the extra-expence of 
ſuch new trials upon certain parts of their 
eſtates, might they not very ſenfibly experi- 
ence the benefit and advantage thereof? Why 
ſhould not the parliament enable the ſociety 
to give pieces of plate to encourage our far- 
mers in huſbandry in general, as well as the 
crown does in regard to the breed of horſes 
only? We know in what high veneration the 
ancients held to encourage the breed of horſes. 
II is remarkable in the hiſtory of nations, 
that when the gentry have declined in their 
regard and attention to the arts of huſbandry; 
and when they have deſerted and abandoned 
the country, it has proved the forerunner of 
the deſtruction of thoſe ſtates and empires, 


— 
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I have not only heard, ſays Columella, that there are, 
but I myſelf have ſeen, ſchools of profeſſors of rhetoric, and as 
I have already ſaid of geometry and muſic ; or, which is more 
to be wondered at, academies for the moſt contemptible vices, 

for delicately dreſſing and ſeaſoning of victuals, for contriving 
and making up dainty and coſtly diſhes for promoting glutto- 
ny and luxury; and I have alſo ſeen head-dreflers and hair- 
trimmers ; but, of agriculture, I have never known any that 
profeſſed themſelves either teachers or ſtudents. Lib. I. cap. 2. 
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wherein ſuch examples have ſo orbeppüg ecken 
place. Before the declenſion of the Roman 
empire, their beſt authors lament, that the 
antient frugality, parfimony, temperance, mo- 
deration aud induſtry, were no more in fa- 
ſnion, and, in a gteat meaſure extinct; and 
that unſbounded luxury, ambition, covetouſ- 
neſs, intempetance, and idleneſs, had ſuc- 
ceeded in their toom; that men of eſtates, 
who formerly reſided much in the country, 
governed their own families, and managed 
their own affairs, had committed the mana- 

gement of all to bailifs and ſtewards, and . 
in a great meaſure, deſerted the country, and 
lived in town, abandoning themſelyes wholly 
do its pleaſures, and diverſions ; that the wo- 
men, not as formerly, ſtriving to excel in all 
parts of Houſwifry, and -taking upon them- 
ſelves the whole burden of domeſtic affairs 
within doors, were become ſo delicate, and 
ſuch lovers of the town, that they could not 
endure to paſs a few weeks in the country, 
and thought it greatly below themſelves to 
caſt their eyes upon the inſtruments of huſ- 
| bandry ; that, inſtead of manufacturing wool 
and flax at home for their own family's uſe, 
as the celebrated Roman matrons were for- 
merly wont to do, they could not endure 
home made clothes, but, by flattering ca- 
reſſes, obtained of their huſbands ſuch as were 
more coſtly ; to purchaſe which, they often 
expended almoſt their whole yearly income: 
that men, by their diſſolute and intemperate 
R 2 living, 
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living, had fo diflipated and waſted their Na- 
. tural ſtrength, and their bodies were fo ener- 
_ vated, that they were almoſt: dead While a. 

live, 105 death ſeemed to make no great alte- 


ration in them: ſo that they ſoon became uſe- 
leſs both to themſelves, and to their country: 
that many choſe rather, by ſervile attendance, 


vain expectations, and fruitleſs ſollicitations, 


to conſume their time, and their ſubſtance 


than, by carefully i improving and cultivating | 


their paternal inheritance, and thereby raiſe for 
themſelves a comfortable and honourable. ſub- 


ſiſtence and revenue, free from all abje& and 
| laviſh dependency. This ſham ful degene- 


racy from the virtue of their anceſtors, and ge- 
neral corruption of manners, at length proved 


fatal to the Roman ſtate; and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the ſame cauſes produce t the ſame effects. 


DISSERTATION X. 


The landed and trading intereſts connectively 

conidered, and in what manner country 
_ gentlemen and planters may promote the 
benefit of their eſtates, in SORT: 251 th 
that of the nation. 


ROM what has been wid it is ſcares 
poſſible that the landed gentleman 
ſhould” not glaringly diſcern how his own 
proſperity is intimately interwoven with that 
of the national commerce; and that nothing 
can be more naturally conductive to both 
than the due improvement of every inch of 
his lands, according to what it ſhall be found 
to admit of. For the more uſeful and eſti- 
mable productions the land affords, as ob- 
jects of trade and merchandizing, the greater 
will be the gain of the land- holder, and the 
greater treaſures will be brought into the 
kingdom from our foreign negoce. 

Ir is not cultivating of lands at random, 
as is too much the caſe, that will beſt 
promote the intereſt of land or trade. Thoſe 
intereſts are the beſt promoted by cultivating 
ſuch things as commerce points out to be 


R 3 the 


TI 


the moſt beneficial to both. And how args | 


theſe ſpecific particulars.to be known, but from 
the knowledge of trade; which informs us 
of our exports and im and of our 
trafficable intercourſe with all parts of the 
globe? 
Tux increaſe of new e for our 
home and foreign trade depends on the far- 
ther tranſplanting and communicating of the 
ſeveral natural commodities of all nations, to 
other airs and other ſoils, which may require 
different arts. of huſbandry from thoſe of their 
original native ſoil: for want of the latter, 


many tranſplantations may prove abortive and 


unſucceſsful, that might have been other- 
wiſe with the requifite management. For 
the art of huſbandry and agriculture is exten- 
ſive, and far from being hitherto, brought, 


we apprehend, to its ultimate perfection; 


which ſeems from hence pretty evident, that 
there is no land ſo well furniſhed as to pro- 


duce all the various ſorts of things, which it 


is capable of receiving, by due cultivation; 


and many of the moſt fertile countries con- 


tain immenſe tracts that are utterly barren, 
for want of people and art. 

Tursg improvements depend chiefly upon 
various kinds of endeavours, Some are by 
tranſplanting out of one land into another, 
of the ſame ſituation, in reſpect of the hea- 
vens. This may be tried by conveying the 
eaſtern ſpices and other uſeful vegetables, 
into our weſtern plantations. For it . 

5 0 
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be imagined, why, by the means of art and 
labour, they ſhould thrive in one Indies, 
and not in the other; why the principles of 

vegetation ſhould not Poor as efficaciouſly 
operative where the ſun ſets, as where it 
rifes ; ſeeing there are parts of both, which 
lie under the ſame influence of that, and of 
the other celeſtial bodies ; to whoſe kindly 
heat and neighbourhood, the oriental na- 
tions are preſumed to owe their natural ad- 
vantages ariſing from the ſurface as well as 
the internal bowels of the earth. But if 
there happens to be a difference in the ſoil, 
may not art, properly applied, as we have 
ſhewn in general in the laft diſſertation, ſup- 
ply that deficiency ? May not the incorpora- 
tion of ſoils, with the temperature of the 
roper manure, be productive in the Weſt- 
Indies of divers of their moſt eſtimable ve- 
getables in the eaſt ? Till well- conducted, and 
effectual trials are made, no one will preſume 
to anſwer dogmatically in the negative. 

Ir, upon the proper trial, it ſhould be 
found otherwiſe, it may poſſibly be attri- 
buted to other cauſes than what are gene- 
rally apprehended ; it may be owing to an 
eſſential difference in the ſubterraneous parts 
of the globe ; for they may not be leſs va- 
rious than their ſuperficies: and thoſe eſſen- 
tial differences from the center to the cir- 
cumference of the earth, may have a great 
or leſs effect and communication with the 
celeſtial influences; and conſequently may 
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more or 1efs affect the vegetable productions 
upon the ſurface; and, therefore, it may 
not neceſſarily follow, that the ſame vegeta- 
bles ſhould grow and flouriſh equally in the 
ſame latitude, where the ſun ſets, as where 
it ns, © 

WHEREFORE, to make a right judgment 
of the rg natures, and to know, as it 
were, à priori, where the exotics may be 
preſumed to thrive, and where not; it may 
not be leſs neceſſary to ſcrutinize into the 


boſom of the earth for a conſiderable depth, 
than it is to conſider the climate, or the ex- 


ternal ſoil. If the internal parts of the earth 


in the Weſt-Indies ſhall indicate the ſame 


criteria as thoſe in the Eaſt in the ſame lati- 
tude; if the ſoil ſhall be found to be of 


the ſame heat and quality when properly 


examined into; and if the weſt ſhall not leſs 
abound than the eaſt with kindly dews and 
rains, and other kinds of humidities; if 


illands, with their other natural circam: 


ſtances, can be judged to produce the ſame, 


when ſurrounded by the ſea, as lands on 


the continent may ; if all circumſtances, when 
duly weighed and compared, ſhall concur to 


promiſe fair to afford that in the weſt which 


is done in the eaſt ; then it will be impru- 
dent not to make the trial, with reſpect to 
any thing of the vegetable kind that will 


prove beneficial to the intereſts of our land, 


or of our trade. 


THAT 


es HO 

Tu Ar the internal ſtructure and qualities 
of the earth have a viſible effect on vegeta- 
tion on the ſurface is apparent ; for the riſe of 
the warm mineral exhalations diſcolours the 
trees or graſs of the place ; and when they are 
too powerful, may prejudice the vegetable na- 
tures, by parching their roots too much, and 
thereby ſo coagulating them as to undiſ- 
poſe their radical fibres for the reception of 
that natural nutriment, which promote their 
growth and multiplication, This is the caſe 
when the mineral qualities lie too near the 
vegetable natures; but when they happen to 
be at a greater diſtance, and encompaſſed 
with obſtructions, then the gradual rarefac- 
tion of their warm exhalations may aſſiſt in- 


ſtead of obſtruct vegetation. If the mine- 


ral natures, indeed, nearly approximate to 
the vegetable, and happen to be of the ar- 
ſenical ſulphurous kind, the vapours may 
communicate ſome noxious, inſtead of ſa- 


lubrious qualities to vegetable nature, if they 


do not impede the growth. There are alſo 
mineral qualities, whoſe warm exhalations 
ariſe at a proper diſtance, that will help 
and expedite vegetation, and not injure 
but adminiſter additional virtues, - perhaps, to. 
vegetables : ſuch as theſe are all feruginous 
minerals, and other ſemi-minerals, as pit-coal, 
maganeſe, and divers innoxious ſulphureous 


foſils, &c. 


However pernicious many mineral va- 
pours may prove to vegetation, if they too 
8 nearly 
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nearly approach the ſurface of the earth, 
and they exhale in too great abundance ; yet 
the molt pernicious ſeem to have a fermen- 
tative quality, that ſo opens and unboſoms 
the internal parts of the earth, that ſet at 
liberty her wholeſome ſubterraneous fires, 


which conquer and ſubdue the infalubrious 


ones; whereby thoſe wholeſome, warm, ſub- 
terraneous exhalations may no leſs contribute 
to vegetation than the ſun and other celef- 
tial bodies: and, indeed, it ſhould ſeem to 
appear, that without the ſubterraneous heat 


innoxious, and the conſtant rarefaction of its 


warm vapours, the vegetable tribe could not 
thrive ſo well by the mere ſolar and other ce- 
leſtial influences; for the eſſential uſe of the 
ſun in nature, with relation to vegetation, 
ſeems to be to exhale, in conjunction with 
the terreſtrial heat, that ſuperfluous humidity 


from the earth, that would impede, inſtead 
of forwarding vegetation ; but the greateſt 


conſtant degree of heat that vegetables ſeem 
to receive appears rather to be owing far 
more to that of the earth than of the ſun, 
or any other celeſtial bodies ; for if the earth 
was abſolutely deſtitute of its internal heat, 


perhaps no vegetables would grow at all, ſo 


as: to increaſe and multiply their ſeed in the 
manner that nature has ordained. But to 
return to the application of theſe few words 
to the ſubject in hand; which is this: 

Ir vegetation ſhall be found greatly to de- 
pend upon the heat which is concentrated 


and 
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and emboſomed within the heart of the earth, 
ſuch parts of the earth that may more abound 
with a terreſtrial, concentrated, innoxious 
heat, than others do, may raiſe and produce 
vegetables by tranſplantation in climates much 
colder than thoſe hot ones, where they are 
naturally raiſed ; and where ſuch ſubterrane- 
ous heat may not be ſo ſtrong and potential as 
in hotter climates. And, perhaps, on ex- 
amination, this may not prove an unnatural or 
irrational way of accounting for the growth 
of many vegetables in cold . that were 

originally the natives of hot ones. If theſe 
principles ſhould be found true, on experi- 
mental examination, this will afford great en- 
couragement to Britiſh ſubjects to make trial 
on the growth and production of divers ve- 
getables in the Britiſh dominions, that they 
might think impoſſible to thrive in them. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as 
our American plantations, abound with a 
great plenty of warm and ſalubrious mineral 
and foſſil natures; which may, in a great 
meaſure ſupply the place of folar and other 
celeſtial heats; and if ſuch vegetables, which 
will prove beneficial to the nation to pro- 
duce, and require a greater degree of heat 
than our climate will admit of from celeſtial 
influence, were tried to be produced upon 
foils that abound with proper ſubterraneous 
mineral heat, the effect might anſwer what 
it could not do upon other ſoils; however 
near they might ſeem to approach gs 
pas e 
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the quality of thoſe ſoils wherein ſuch ye. 


getables thrive in their native climes and 
A . 
Bur here it ſhould be obſerved, that al. 
though we would not wholly and abſolutely de- 
pend upon the ſoil of the ſurface of the earth in 
our clime for the production of vegetables, 
which grow naturally in others of the ſame lati- 
tude; yet the due preparation of a ſurface ſoil is, 


by no means, to be diſregarded; no more is that 


of a proper manure to be there with duly in- 
corporated: no, none of the eſſential parti- 


culars are to be neglected in the art of huſ. 


bandry, in the making of new experiments; 
they are all to be tried as circumſpectly and 
ſagaciouſly, as if no regard whatever was to 
be paid to the ſubterranean heat; unleſs that 
by experience ſhould in ſome places be found 
to be too violent, or too ineffectual: in ſuch 
caſes, the ſkilful huſbandman will accom- 
modate his manure accordingly, and render 
it hotter or colder, as has been taken notice 
of in the preceding diſſertation. 

Nox may it prove leſs material to inti- 
mate, that we ſhould not be too ſuddenly diſ- 
couraged from making our exotic vegetable 
attempts upon kindly mineral lands, from the 
unpromiſing appearance of the external ſu- 
perficial ſoil; for that may be gradually 
amended, and by proper compoſts made fit 
for the reception of the ſuitable manure and 
the ſeed intended to be ſowed. Firſt trials 
ſhould be as little expenſive as the nature of 
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the caſe will admit ; yet they ſhould be ef- 
fectual, or they will not prove fair trials. A 
| ſmall quantity of land, even a quarter of an 
acre, or leſs may be ſome times ſufficient 


whereon to make experiments, that may 


rove lucrative, and lead'to others more ſo. 


AN objection to what has been faid, may : 
raturally ariſe in the mind of an attentive rea- 
der; viz. that in cold climes, the chill of 


the external air may make trials on exotic 


abortive in warmer, notwithſtanding the ex- 


traordinary ſ ubterranean heat, or the 

priety of the manure and the ſuperficial foil, 
and the utmoſt ſtretch of art and induſtry in 
the huſbandman. This may certainly prove 
the caſe in very tender vegetable productions; 
but in thoſe that are ſomething more robuſt, 
experience may probably prove, that thoſe 


fears and apprehenſions have been groundleſs; 
for the continued and perpetual rarefaction of 


the warm exhalations of kindly mineral earths, 
will greatly contribute to ſubdue the chilly 
quality of the circumambient atmoſphere ; 
or cold being a privation of heat, if the ab- 
ſence thereof is ſupplied by a warm and kind- 
ly nouriſhing vapour, it may, in a great 
meaſure, anſwer the end of a ſolar heat: ſuch 
experience may, however, anſwer to good pro- 
fit, if the production ſhould not anſwer in ſo 
great quantities, as might be wiſhed for. 


Nox do ſome mineral lands only abound 


with concentrated heat, and the' perpetual 
aſcen» 
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5 aſcenſion of warm rarefied vapours, but all 
| kinds of lands do more or leſs abound: there. 
with, though the ſtrongeſt and moſt fixed 
mineral bodies have the moſt therein incorpo- 
rated, and do continually attract from the ſolat 
ſyſtem a greater quantity thereof than other 
ſorts of earths, not ſo coheſive, nor ſo magnetical 
and retentive of heat as thoſe ſubſtances are; 
and ſuch conſequently cannot emit and admi- 
niſter that conſtant degree of nouriſhi 
warmth to vegetables that the others do. Of the 
unmineralized lands, thoſe which are found, 
when bored, to a good depth, with a black 
clayey ſoil, abound with the greater degree 
of heat; and if they come up moiſt, it will 
be a ſign, that they abound with a certain de- 
gree of humidity ſufficient to ſet their heat 
duly at liberty for the promotion of the 
growth of vegetables that may require a good 
degree of heat for that purpoſe. Bus 


F the improvement of vegetation depends 2 
any thing upon the knowledge of the internal tt 
qualities of the land, why ſhould not boring = 
of lands prove as neceſſary to ſuch diſcovery, þ 
as it is in the practice of minerology, for the | 
diſcovery of mineral earth p 
Troven I never obſerved, that the con- * 
ſideration of the inward quality of the bowels 
of the earth has been judged neceſſaty towards ; 
the improvement of huſbandry ; yet it may q 
be nevertheleſs requifite, But if it ſhall be 1 


found true on experimental trials, it * 
| | bo 
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ford greater advantages than moſt are aware 
of; and that it is falſe no one will fay, till 
he has proved it to be fo. That the furnes 
iſſuing Feth vegetables are not leſs hoxious 
than from minerals is certain, when we ſet 
them on fire; and there may not be ſo &f- 
ſential a difference perhaps, between the na- 
ture of vegetables and minerals as ſome may 
be wont to imagine. However, we reſtrain 
our remarks to the vapours of ſuch minerals 
as are the leaſt hurtful. 

WuxkkE lands that abound with mineral 


qualities will turn to better account in reſear- 
ches of that nature than. to apply them to ve- 


getation, the latter will be neglected; ; though. 


they both ought to go hand in hand ;. for 
ſmall tracts of land that afford mines or coals 
ow afford extraordinary profits, but not ad- 

mit of being wrought, det to a certain ex- 
tent: and the remainder of ſuch lands, how - 
ever unpromiſing, may frequently be conveft- 
ed to beneficial culture, upon the principles 
that have been fuggeſted. But vofore we 
ſpeak more in relation to the interior treaſure 
of lands, we ſhall fay a word more upon the 
point of tranſplantation from foreign climes; 
for this practice may be beneficially purſued as 
well with reſpect to animals as vegetables. 

_ SoMETIMEs the clime, the land, the foil, 
and the air, being changed, will give a new 
force to the new gueſts; as the Arabian ſteed, 
by mingling with our breed, produces a more 
ſerviceable race than either of them wy 
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And ſometimes the alteration will prove 25 
. the worſe, which muſt be always guarded 
_ againſt ; as the vine of France brought into 
England, and the horſes and dogs of England 
into France; both which, as they have been 
hitherto managed, have been found to de- 
generate exceedingly. That the brute ani- 
mals, as well as the vegetables, of particular 
climates, may. be preſerved, and ſome of 
them meliorated in regard to their ſkins, 
hides, hair, and wool, does not appear ſuch 
a difficulty as ſome would make it, much 
leſs an impoſſibility, - as many would have: 

but I leave that to the conſideration of others. 
ANOTHER way of this kind of improve- 
ment to be tried, is by tranſplanting the pro- 
ductions of the country from one part there- 

ol into another, and by practiſing every where 

all the ſorts of huſbandry, which are uſed in 
ſome places with ſucceſs. That this only is 
not enough practiſed in England, is manifeſt 
to every one that beholds the Kentiſh or- 
chards, and the Herefordſhire hedges, which 
ſeem to upbraid the indolence and ſupine- 
neſs of other of our counties, whoſe high- 
ways are only fenced with thorns and briars, 
or with hazel ;' while theirs are adorned 
and beautified with apples, pears, and cher- 
ries ; which will afford food, as well as fa- 

lubrious liquors. 

IN theſe tranſplantations that have been 
made, the chief progreſs that we have hither- 


to made, has been rather for the 9 
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of curioſities, to adorn cabinets and gardens, 
than for the ſolidity of lucrative philoſophi- 
cal diſcoveries; yet certainly there may be 


a great advantage made in them all, both for 
the one and the other. And in this it will 


be found, as in many other things, that, if 
men only intend a little curioſity and delight, 


they will not reap much more by their pains; 


but if they regard real uſe, not only the pro- 
fit, but a greater delight will alſo follow. 
For our encouragement herein; whatever 
attempts of this nature have ſucceeded, they 
have greatly redounded to the benefit of the 


undertakers. The orange of china, being 
brought into Portugal, has drawn a great re- 
venue every year from the city of London 
alone. The vine of the Rhine taking root in 
the Canaries, has produced a far more deli- 
cious juice, and has made the rocks and the 


ſun-burnt aſhes of thoſe iſlands, one of the 


richeſt ſpots of ground in the world. And 


if Britons can produce filk, cochineal; and 
ſpices in their American colonies, might not 
this kingdom reap unſpeakable emoluments 
thereby? If the ſilk- worm only ſhould, at 
length, be effectually brought to thrive there, 


we may happen to give a great part of the 


filk cloathing to various parts of Europe, of 


our on produce, as well as manufacture. 


May we not, in ſome meaſure, conceive the 
extraordinary advantages that will attend this, 


by conſidering what number of caravans, and 


how many great cities in Perſia are maintained 
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by that manufacture alone; and what mighty 
income it annually brings into the ſophys 
revenue? 5 5 

By conſulting our cuſtomhouſe book of 
rites, the country gentlemen of this nation, 
and our planters in America, will be directed 
to variety of particulars, that, very probably, 
may be produced from Britiſh lands. Let 
any one run over the catalogue of the drugs 
and dying-woods, and other materials that 
we import from divers foreign countries; and 
it may eaſily be diſcovered, that the bulk of 
them might as well be produced in our own 
dominions, as in the countries where they 
are, if the ſtate would once give proper en- 
couragement for the purpoſe ; and be aſſured 
that the encouragement given was faithfully 
applied. And while other nations ſhall di- 
miniſh in the imports of Britiſh commodities, 
is it not the beſt way to avail ourſelves by 

leſſening our imports of theirs, by ſupplying 
ourſelves with the like, or ſuch as will effec- 
tually anſwer the like purpoſes as cheap as 
we can have them? Will not this prove a 
more natural way to reſtrain or prohibit ſuch 
importations than the reſtraints of high du- 
ties or prohibitions; and thereby prevent natio- 
nal diſputes and miſunderſtandings with other 
ſtates? Or, will any one ſay, that it is the more 
eligible policy to pay twenty pounds for a for- 
eign commodity for the ſake of raiſing twenty 
| ſhillings by a duty of cuſtoms to the re- 
venue? Becauſe our cuſtomhouſe duties are 
| mort- 
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mortgaged to the public creditors as a ſecu- 
rity for their debts,” are we, on that account, 
to continue importers of thoſe foreign com- 
modities, till thoſe debts are diſcharged, and 
never ſtrive to produce thoſe commodities 

within ourſelves ff 5 
No man will preſume to ſay, that it is 
more for the public benefit that the nation 
ſhould expend a million or more a year with 
foreigners, in order to raiſe a bundred thou- 
ſand pounds to the revenue by cuſtoms, than 
to fave that million 6r more within ourſelves, 
and raiſe only the hundred thouſand pounds 
in ſome other way? And yet ſo ſtrange it is, 
that this principle is really adopted by too 
many; and not by thoſe only whoſe ſenti- 
ments on thoſe points ſhould be diſregarded, 
and even contemned, but really by thoſe 
who would be thought to have a conſummate 
knowledge in public buſineſs. While ſuch 
men are employed in the ſervice of the 
ſtate, muſt not the nation expect every clog, 
every diſcouraging impediment and obſtruc- 
tion to improvements of our huſbandry, our 
arts, or our manufactures? Is it not ſuper- 
latively ſcandalous to hear men fay, that the 
conſtitution of the revenue muſt, by no 
means, be infringed, though a ſmall varia- 
tion in the nature of it ſhould fave the king- 
dom millions? But if the national creditors 
will be better contented with another kind 
of fund- ſecurity than what they at preſent 
have; why ſhould this, or the other mem- 
ber of parliament preſume to gainſay it; and 
© on affirm 
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affirm that the preſent ſtate of the revenue 
ſhall be inviolably preſerved, when it my 
prove the ruin of the nation? 


Wu the immutable ſtate of the Britiſh 


trade and commerce ſhall be demonſtrated, 


we may then think of rendering our laws 
. relating thereto immutable likewiſe : but long 
and daily experience ſhews the impoſlibility 
hereof, and therefore the general maxim is 
to be condemned, good policy having often 
found it indiſpenſably neceſſary to break 
through it: but this is a topic whoſe impor- 


tance deſerves a ſeparate conſideration by it- 


ſelf; which, perhaps, I may one day give 
it. To reſume the ſubject of our land- im- 
provements. N | 


* 


Wr having already ſpoken to the vegetable 
and animal parts of nature; and ſhewn the 
great probability of our national advances in 
theſe two great reigns of nature; it may not 
be improper to ſay a word upon the ſubter- 
raneous kingdom of minerals and foſſils; for 
this, no leſs than the other two, preſent us 
with innumerable articles, as the objects of 
trade and commerce, even from the diamond 


to the 


pebble, and from the gold to the iron. 
Here we muſt take things as nature has al- 
ready prepared them to our hands: and how 
many gentlemen have enjoyed a larger eſtate 
under-ground within the compaſs of half a 

dozen acres, than they have aboye-ground 
within that of half a thouſand ? For this 
they have been indebted to the art of minero- 


logy, 
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ogy, not that of huſbandry ; and ſure no 


gentleman ſhould be ignorant of it and all 


its uſeful appendages. 

Tuis art inſtructs us in the ways of find- 
ing, judging, and digging of mines. Be- 
fore this art can be practiſed to advantage, it 
requires no inconſiderable compaſs of know- 
ledge ; it requires a competent ſkill in the 
nature, effluvia, and effects of mineral mat- 
ters, whether earths, ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, 
ores, clays, boles, marles, bitumens, gems, 
or metals. Nor ſhould ſuch an enquirer be 
unknowing in the various ſtrata of the earth, 
nor unſkilled in hydraulics, levelling, and 
mechanics: without which, the gentleman 


can never judge what mountain, plain, or 


valley is proper for his inquiſition ; in what 


manner to ſearch; how the beds of ore will 


dip or run; how water may be diſcharged 
that ſhall low in upon his works, or how 


the general proceſs of mining may be con- 


ducted at the leaſt hazard and expence, and 
bring to day-light the treaſure ſought after. 
And here the landed gentleman muſt take to 
his aſſiſtance a ſkilful and experienced miner; 


and not only ſo, but he muſt be faithful, or 
he may ſooner impoveriſh than enrich his 


employer; for they practiſe variety of de- 
ceits and impoſitions. The ſhort and beſt 
way to deal with them ſeems to be to limit 
their working to a certain time ; and to in- 
duce them to work to the beſt of their 
knowledge, and the moſt expeditiouſly and 
R 8 3 faith- 
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faithfully is to make it for their intereſt, by 
giving them an additional advantage, beſides 
that of their labour, in proportion to the 
quantity of ore they ſhall be able to raiſe, 
CERTAIN it is, that many have acquired 
large eſtates by mining, and many have been 
greatly injured by it ; but if gentlemen reſide 
upon the ſpot, and have competent ſkill ta 
guard againſt fraud and deluſion, people may 
often ſtand a good chance of great gain for 
very little hazard. t. 
Bor there are other ſubterraneous trea- 
ſures that turn to no leſs profit than mines, 
and not liable to be attended with hazard or 
deceit; we mean thoſe of fine clays, ſands, 
boles, marls, loams, and variety ef curious 
and eſtimable foſſils. In delicate clays the 
extenſive art of pottery conſiſts; which is 
no contemptible branch of trade. Have not 
the Hollanders reaped great advantages by 
their Delft ware? as well as the Chineſe and 
Dreſdeners by their porcelain manufactures, 
whoſe baſis is no more than fine clays duly 
prepared, and artfully mixed and incorpo- 
rated? Gentlemen, who by their ſagacity in 
things of this kind, may diſcover fine clays 
on his lands that will make a beautiful fort 
of earthen ware, may reap good advantage 
by it: nor have good ſands proved leſs ſo 
for the glaſs manufactures; and many marls 
and loams have anſwered to good purpoſe. 
A perſon not incurious in his ſearches into 


the foſſile tribe, may have no occaſion to 
„ * repent 
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repent of his curioſity, Even Briſtol ſtones, 
ſpars, and tales have turned to good profit, 
as well as certain mercaſites, ſtones, ſalts, 
ſulphurs, and gems. And the bowels of the 
earth are full of thoſe treaſures, and the ſur- 
face generally affords their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics, ſo as not to labour in vain, We 
daily import very expenſive things from fo- 
reign countries, that are dug out of the 
earth, when we know not whether we may 
not have as good or better within ourſelves. 

Bur if theſe things are not diſcovered by ac- 
cident, we are ſo wiſe as never to concern our- 
ſelves about them. However, it is to be hoped, 
that our ſociety for the improvement of arts and 
trades will be enabled to promote and encou- 
rage thoſe ſubterraneous enquiries; and will 
it not be for the intereſt of our country gen- 
tlemen to ſupport and uphold ſuch a cor po- 
ration? For theſe diſcoveries muſt happen 
upon ſome lands, and no one knows to 
whoſe lot the prizes may fall ; and, there- 
fore, it will be but prudent in all, for their 
own ſakes, no leſs than that of the nation, 
to encourage ſuch like enquiries: and it is 
humbly ſubmitted, whether reſearches of 
this nature, no leſs than other arts, might 
not, with propriety enough, be ſomehow 
placed under the direction and management 
of the propoſed incorporated ſociety for the 
improvement of arts, trades, and manufac- 
tures? It may alſo farther deſerve conſidera- 
tion, whether the muſeum. of the late Sir 
S 4 Fans 


„ 
Hans Slone, Bart. might not be rendered of 
* public utility, on this occaſion, ſince it 


has been purchaſed by the public for the be. 


nefit of the nation; and fince it contains a 


great variety of the productions of nature and 


art? 


Tung proper inſpection and examination 


of this kind of repoſitories will afford nu- 
merous natural objects for traffic; and the 
inventions of axt may no leſs contribute to 


the promotion of commerce ; they offering 
hints for new improvements in mechanics 


and manufactures. By this muſeum being 
now added to the collections many years made 


by our learned Royal Society, and put under 


proper care .and management, it is not to 
be doubted but an incorporated ſociety for 
the encouragement of arts and trades will 
be admitted, by authority, to make ſuch 
uſe of thoſe collections as will the beſt tend 
to the advancement of all commercial pur- 
poſes. This ſociety being eſtabliſhed to ſee 
arts reduced to practice, as that of the Royal 


Society is for their invention and diſcovery; 


the latter may be highly aſſiſting to the 
former ; and the former ſee, that none of 
the important diſcoveries of the other go un- 
noticed, and only literally recorded in their 
tranſactions, and the author's paſs unre- 


warded and unhonoured, except by thoſe of 


their own taſte, delicacy, and public ſpirit. 
Might not ſuch a happy union be promoted 
and cemented by the authority of the legiſla- 

| | ture, 
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ture, between thoſe two learned bodies, that 
might not only bring numberleſs new arts 
and new trades to light, but greatly improve 
the old ? Regular conferences between thoſe 
two learned and noble ſocieties could not fail 
being attended with ineffable advantages to 
the trade and navigation of this kingdom; 
for ſuch weight and dignity would a com- 
mittee deputed by them have with a com- 
mittee of the honourable houſe of commons, 
that no diſcovery or invention any way tend- 
ing to the public intereſt, could be ſtifled, 
nor go unencouraged : but what the effects 
hereof might be, we have briefly deſcribed 
in our foregoing diſcourſes, : and therefore 

ſhall not here again expatiate thereon. 
BEFORE I leave this point, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the greateſt repoſi- 
tories abounding with the works of nature 
and art, would prove of little benefit to the 
community, if they are to be conſidered as 
raree-ſhows only, or as collections for the 
virtuoſo to ramble over, and merely to re- 
peat the names of all the variety, as if he 
was really knowing in all the qualities, uſes, 
and applications of theſe things in nature 
and art that are preſented before him. The 
natural hiſtorian, and the colle&or of na- 
ture's works are very ſerviceable to a trading 
ſtate, as they bring obje&s to light, which 
might be therein uſeful, and which other- 
wiſe might remain for ever hid from public 
view. The mere naturaliſt, who ſtudies na- 
ture 
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ture no farther than her outſide, is not the 
moſt uſeful philoſopher ; ſuch a one would 
fcarce be inſtrumental to the breeding of a 
lapidary, or a blackſmith, much leſs to the 
inventing of new manufactures and new arts 
tending to the emolument of the community, 
A Bacon, a Boyle, or Boerhaave, or a Shaw, 
would look upon the objects of nature with 
a far different eye to what the mere virtuoſi 
do: many of them ſeem only to burden 
their memory:with the names of things, and 
affect only to be knowing in their uſes; 
Whereas the others would inform us of the 
qualities or beneficial applications thereof in 
all reſpects, and ſhew themſelves to be 
thoroughly knowing, while the others only 
pretended to be ſo: the talents of ſuch are 
leſs ſerviceable to ſociety than the honeſt 
mechanic. Thoſe curious and valuable re- 
poſitories are made but a mean and trifling 
uſe of, if they are maintained with great 
ſnew and expence, only for the amuſement 
of the ſuperficial, who-would be thought con- 
noiſſeurs. But we have no reaſon to appre- 
hend that this will be the caſe of the Sloanian 
muſeum, lately purchaſed, for the public 
benefit; it being under the direction and mana- 
gement of ſo many honourable perſons ; and 
eſpecially many of thoſe of the Royal Society, 
who have not only given ample teſtimony of 
their talents to make uſeful and important 
experiments upon the works of ane; Bat 
2 lave 
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have applied them to no leſs uſeful and i im- 
ortant purpoſes. 
Non are the colleRions with regard to the 
works of art to be leſs attended to in a com- 
mercial ſtate ; for having all curious ma- 


chines, -&c: properly ranged with relation to 
every diſtin& * mechanic and manufactural 


art, and proper admiſſion given to artiſts, 


they might, from deliberately inſpecting 


thoſe that had been invented, either make 
conſiderable improvements therein, or from 
thence defive ſuch ideas as would enable them 


te diſcover ne ones of b kinds. 
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DISSERTATION XI. 


The union of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 


ſidered. 


N.E motive to the drawing up theſe 
papers 1s, the late great ſcarcity of 
grain, and the deplorable diſtreſs and cala- 
mity of the bulk of the people in conſe- 
quence thereof. This is the greateſt of natio- 
nal evils, and cannot be too effectually guard- 
ed againſt in future; and no leſs than this, is 
the humble attempt of our preſent labours. 


Nor can the extent of our views terminate 


here only. A nation that ſhall be ever in a 
condition to feed and cloathe the hungry and 
the naked plentifully, can never want peo- 
ple ; people whoſe labour and induſtry will, 
in grateful return, adminiſter an advantage 
to ſuch a nation, in a tenfold degree more 
| lucrative to it, than that which ſuch indivi- 
duals receive. But thoſe conſequences ſo 
gainful to the ſtate, cannot take place with- 


out the wiſdom of the ſtate ſhall ever find full 
employment for the people, as they ſhall na- 
turally encreaſe and multiply, and as they 
ſhall be attracted from other neighbouring 
| | Coun» 
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countries, where they cannot live ſo well; 
nor be ſo well protected, 
As an inducement to give our ſentiments a 
fair hearing, we have pointed out the preſent pre- 
carious ſtate and condition of commerce and 
navigation, by laying open the meaſures that 
the moſt politic and potent nations are now 
taking to ſupplant us in our trade in moſt 
parts of the globe; and that this is principally 
owing to the ability of thoſe nations to un- 
derſell us almoſt every-where. Can we then 
heſitate a moment about the reaſonableneſs 
of removing this great impediment to our 
commercial proſperity? Will any man ſay, 
that it is not deſireable that England ſhould 
be capable of ſelling her commodities to for- 
eign ſtates as cheap as any of her foreign 
competitors ? If the meaſures that I have ad- 
opted are inadequate to the end aimed at, let 
their deficiency be demonſtrated, and let 
others be incited and provoked to offer ſuch as 
will prove effectual. That I am ready to 
give up * own opinion on conviction of it's 
miſtakes, has been repeatedly declared; and 
I ſhall think it no leſs my duty to defend the 
ſentiment of others, when theirs ſhall appear 
to be true and mine otherwiſe, than my own, 
while they ſhall not appear falſe to me. ; 
Is England ſhall be determined to take 
no effectual ſteps towards the reduction of 
the price of her produce and manufactures ; 
if, on the contrary, ſhe ſhall purſue ſuch as 
muſt inevitably more and more raiſe w_ en- 
hance 


| 
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hance the price thereof, both to her own peo. 
ple as well as to foreigners, it will be impoſ- 
ſible for her to ſupport her dominion in trade: 
and*when that is loſt, muſt ſhe not fall a vic- 


tim to that power which ſhall obtain it? 


PROVIDER D England will reſolutely per- 


Gift in not taking ſuch meaſures as ſhall prove 
effectual to this great end; if England ſhall 


determine to make a ſacrifice of her commer. 


cial intereſt, will it not be more politic to trans- 
fer it to Ireland than to France, and other po- 
tentates? In this caſe, England will ſtill par- 


ticipate of the advantages; and this will be 


wiſer than to give up the trade wholly to a 
foreign competitor. It will be far more eli- 
gible for England to become a colony to Ire- 

land than a dependent province to France. 


Tur Ireland is capable of underſelling 


France at preſent is certain; and therefore 


that ſhe is in a condition to prevent the trade 


of England being transferred to the enemy is 
not leſs certain: but then the ſtate of Eng- 
land will be changed into that of Ireland, and 
that of the latter into the former: and, in- 
deed, it is a happineſs that Great Britain has 
ſome territories that are in a capacity to pre- 
vent the ruin of her commerce, if England 


herſelf is incapable of doing it. But that 


England is in a condition of maintaining her 
own commerce, as well in competition with 
that of other parts of her own dominions as 
with that of France, or any other _— 

| 5 


have endeavoured to make appear; and, there- 
fore, England may ſtill uphold her ſupteme 
dignity over the reſt of her dependent terti- 
tories. NE ro ß _. 
Tut putting the quantity of land pro- 
poſed in Etigland into a ſtate of cultivation, 
ſo as to be productive of the general benefits 
ſuggeſted to attend it, will certainly take up 
ſome years; but the longer it ſhall be defer- 
red, the more obſtinate will our commercial 
maladies grow, and the longer time will be 
tequired to eradicate them; and if the reme- 
dy, on due examination ſhall be found a ſo- 
| vereign ſpecific for the diſeaſe, the ſooner it 
is applied, the ſooner ſhall we experience 
J. 
Tut other meaſure that we have humbly 

propoſed to go hand in hand with the land- 
cultivation, is that of leſſening, as ſoon as the 
circumſtances of public affairs will admit of 
it, the taxes upon all thoſe articles, which 
contribute to render our commodities dear to 
foreign nations ; and while the continuance of 
the aggregate total amount of thoſe taxes 
ſhall be neceſſary for the ſupport of the ſtate, 
let them be laid in another modus; let the 
incumbrance be ſo wiſely laid and propor- 
tioned as to eaſe our foreign exports as much 
as may be, although we ſhall be obliged to 
burthen the expence of thoſe in particular 
who can afford it. . 
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: Axp although this eaſement of the trade 


and navigation of England ſhould occafion an 
additional temporary burthen upon thoſe who 


can the beſt ſuſtain the ſame ; yet the bene- 


fits, which England will thereby daily re- 
ceive, will be ſo ſenſibly felt in other re- 


ſpects, by thoſe who ſhall be ſo burdened, 
that they will not perceive it; they will be 


ſoon made an ample, and a laſting compen- 
fation for the temporary incumbrance. For, 


if England ſhall by this means, retrieve that 
degree of commerce, wherein ſhe has been 


ſupplanted by foreign rivalſhip: if England 


ſhall be once enabled to effectuate this, 


ſhe will be capable of extending her traffic, 


and more univerſalizing the ſame over the 
whole world. And this extenſion of her 


commerce will ſo advance the wealth of the 
ſtate, as to put it in the power of the P. 


ment, not only to diſincumber thoſe who may 


have been loaded with a temporary incum- 
brance, but to exempt them from the like 


- 


As to the manner of ſhifting of the taxes, 


to anſwer this purpoſe, there can be no 
more difficulty than to ſtrike out ways and 


means to raiſe the ſupplies that ſhall be from 


time to time neceſſary ; for it requires no ex- 


traordinary depth to fall upon thoſe things; 


but it requires ſomething more to fall upon 


thoſe well - grounded principles of policy, 


whereon all ways and means for raiſing mo- 


ney for the public ſervice ſhould be grounded. 


BuT 


| before obſerved, be the happy point of time, 
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Bur while theſe meaſures propoſed are 
taking the effect deſired, it may be ſaid, and 
reaſonably enough, perhaps, that England 
may loſe her whole trade rather than to do 
that; and is it not better that Ireland ſhould 
be put into poſſeſſion of ſuch parts of it, 
wherein ſhe is capable of ſelling her commo- 
dities upon a level with France, and indeed 
of underſelling her? Certainly every unbiaſ- 


ſed man, muſt readily acquieſce in the affir- 


Wer then, ſays the Engliſhman, here 
is an end of all the trade of England; for if 


once the Iriſh are admitted tq engage in thoſe 
branches of trade, wherein that kingdom 


can underwork, and, therefore, underſell 
England at foreign markets; will not the 


Iriſh creep gradually into all other branches 


of the Engliſh commerce; ſince the gaining 
of one conſiderable branch naturally tends to 
the acquiſition of others? To this it may be 
anſwered; that although England ſhould ad- 
mit Ireland into ſome certain ſhare and pro- 
portion of her trade, wherein Ireland ſhall 
be capable of ſupplanting the French and 
others, and England is not; Ireland might 
ſtill continue reſtrained in ſuch other part as 


England ſhall be capable of carrying on in 


competition with France, till England ſhall 


be able to ſell as cheap as Ireland and France: 


and then England and Ireland becoming on 
a parity in her trade, this will, as has been 
Vox. I. when 
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when the complete union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland might take place to the mu- 
tual advantage of all the Britiſh dominions. 
Bur if ſuch a partial and reſtrictive union 
between England and Ireland ſhould take 
place to prevent foreign nations from ruining 
our trade; it would be but juſt and reaſon- 
able for Ireland, in conſideration of reaping 
ſuch additional advantage, to contribute to the 
ſtate expence of England in ſuch a reaſon- 
able degree as ſhould be ſomething propor- 
tionable to the gain of Ireland thereby. For 
although England has very liberally hither- 
to paid as it were, all the charges of govern- 
ment; dur fellow ſubjects in Scotland paying 
but a trifle to the general ſupport, and Ire- 
land and the plantations paying very little 
alſo; yet this ſyſtem muſt be changed, when 
Ireland ſhall be admitted even to a partial 
union only; and when to an abſolute one, 
then ſhe muſt expect to bear her full propor- 
tion towards the general ſtate-expence. This, 
likewiſe, muſt be the caſe of Scotland, as 
that nation ſhall thrive in her commerce and 
her fiſheries ; but England muſt give her de- 
pendent brethren time to thrive before ſhe 
lays too ponderous a burden on their ſhoul- 
ders, left they ſhould fink. under the weight, 
and all that has been many years doing, 
ſhould, of a ſudden, be all undone. 
Ir then it ſhall be judged reaſonable, 
that Ireland ſhould, upon the conditions be- 
fore intimated, add to the coffers of England 
"OM 
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in ſome certain degree; and proportion, this 
will tend to the eaſement of the Engliſh, in 4 
proportion to the temporary diſadyantages ſhe 
may be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain : and here, we beg 
leave to caution the reader, not to run away 
with a miſtake :. viz, by apprehending, that 
if Ireland ſhould be admitted to ſome additio- 
nal benefits of trade in common with Eng- 
land, that this is intended to be done at the 
expence of England: no; on the contrary, 
we take it for granted, that it will be at the 
expence of France in the end; becauſe Eng- 
land will be capable of competing with and 
underſelling even France, which England 
never can, till ſhe ſhall be able to do ſo like 
wiſe as well as Ireland: ſo that the advantages 
that Ireland are preſumed to obtain, are at 
the expence of France and others, not at the 
expence of England. This I have mentioned 
again once for all. 1 
IRELAND then, in conſideration of certain 
conceſſions made to her on the part of Eng- 
land, being admitted to exert herſelf to ſup- 
port a competition in trade againſt our foreign 
rivals, and being in ſome degree to contribute to 
the ſtate expence of England; this may prove 
of no leſs advantage to the eaſement of the taxes 
of England than benefit to Ireland: for, ſup- 
poſing that Ireland by exerting her competi- 
tion in trade againſt foreign rivals ſhould 
thereby gain a nett million per Annum; 
would it not be well worth the while of Ire- 
land to give up to England one half part of 
| TS this 
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this annual gain for the "ſake of the other, 
which ſhe cannot obtain without it? It cer- 
_ would. : 


Now, England, thus recciving balf a mil 


lion yearly revenue from Ireland, will enable 
her to take off half a million per Annum of 


her taxes that are at preſent laid upon ſuch 


neceſſaries of life as contribute to render her 


commodities ſo dear that ſhe is incapable of 


maintaining a rivalſhip againſt France and 
others: and the ſecurity to the public credi- 
tors to be paid out of the Iriſh revenue would 


not prove leſs certain than that given on the 


conſumption of certain commodities in Eng- 
land: beſides; the public creditors having always 
the parliamentary ſecurity of England as well 
as the collateral one of Ireland, they would 
hardly think this any diſadvantage to the 
public credit. Thus leſſening the taxes of 
England, and at the ſame time advancing in 
the cultivation of her lands, will ſooner than 
might at firſt, perhaps, be apprehended, put 
Great Britain into the happy ſtate and capa- 
city of maintaining a competition in trade ef- 
fectually with France, and all other nations; 
and, eſpecially fo, with the conjunctive aid 
and afliſtance of Ireland, and Scotland; and 
what alſo may be done by means of the 


Britiſh plantations, as we have before endea- 


voured to evince. 


HRE then will be ka So tow⸗ 
ards per fecting the deſireable union between 


Great Britain and Ireland; but till mon: 
| a 
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ſhall be in full capacity to fell her commodi- . 
ties to foreigners as cheap as Ireland can, Ire- 
land, we preſume, cannot think it at all unrea- 
ſonable in England to inſiſt upon ſome equi- 
valent, to be admitted to ſuch a partial union 
in commerce with her, as has been above ſug- 
geſted ; for my humble endeavours are in- 
tended to ſhow, if it be poſſible, how all his 
Majeſty's dominions may be made to contri- 
bute to the proſperity of each other, and that of 
the whole, in the end. And here it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, leſt what I have ſaid in 
this diſſertation may be thought repugnant to 
what is done in ſome preceding; that although 
it might prove more intereſting to the whole 
Britiſh empire, for the legiſlature ſo to regu- 
late the reſpective trades of every part, that 
they might claſh and interfere, with each 
other, as little as may be; as the woollen 
manufactures to be reſtrained to England; the 
linnen in all it's branches to Ireland and Scot- 
land, &c. as I have in other parts of this 
tract ſufficiently enlarged on; yet, when 
Great Britain and Ireland, ſhould be brought 
do that equality, in their ſales at foreign mar- 
kets, their rivalſhip in ſome articles amongſt 
each other, may be attended with advantages 
to the whole; for they being all emulouſly 
ſtruggling to beat foreign rivals out of the 
trade at foreign markets, they will ſo ex- 
cel in the quality of their fabrics of every 
ſpecies, that they cannot fail getting ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſion of the trade of the world as may well 
1 T3 con- 
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content the whole empire: and when we | 


have got ſuch poſſeſſion thereof, which will ſup- 
port our kingdom, as a free and independetit 


ſtate, we have nothing then to do, but, to 


think of preſerving the poſſeſſion we have ſo 
wiſely obtained: and the ever- laſting way to 
do this will be to make better goods and el! 
them cheaper than any other nation can af- 
ford to do—This, and this only 1s the natu- 
ral and the permanent way: this and this 
only has maintained the Chineſe empire in 
it's commerce: and if Great Britain will 
_ eſtabliſh her temporal ſalvation upon a rock 


invincible, we are willing to believe, that we 


have ſhewn how this may be done in the courſe 


of our writings; which poſterity, perhaps, may 


value more than my preſent contemporaries. 
CERTAIN it is that hitherto England has, 


at her own expence, maintained the balance 


and liberties of Europe at the riſk of her own, 
and it has coſt Scotland and Ireland ſcarce 
any thing; all that we have endeavoured is 
to ſtarve them without ee and our- 


ſelves with: we bleed ourſelves almoſt to 


death, and think, as ſome ingenious author 
obſerves, to recruit our own fpirits by de- 
vouring three or four millions of Scots, Iriſh, 
and Americans, and by exceſs of cunning 
make the ruin general. 

A 8MALL conſumption for goods makes 
a ſmall demand, and a ſmall demand makes 
a ſmall price for any commodity ; ſo that 
when the wiſdom of our laws-is magnified to 
| prevent 
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prevent the importation of cattle, &c. from 

Ireland, or corn from any nation, unleſs it 
firſt bears an immoderate price at home (as 
keeping up the temporary value of lands) how 
would a Hollander or a Frenchman ſmile, 
when he reflected, that in his country the 
poor getting proviſions from any place, where 
they can have them cheapeſt, are thereby en- 
abled to work at prices the Engliſh cannot 
live on, and by working cheaper work more; 
that is, run away with their trade, their mo- 
ney, and their manufacturing people; and 
when theſe are gone, we may as well pre- 
ſent them with the lands into the bargain, for 
any value they will be of to England. 

IT may now be uſeful briefly to con- 
ſider what advantages Great Britain, may reap, 
-upon the footing we have endeavoured to put 
the matter, by extending her favours to this 

part of her dominiofs. 
Ap fiſt, as to her woollen trade; it is 
to be obſerved, that the encouraging it in Ire- 
land, would be the immediate way to recover 
it out of the hands of her rivals, the Dutch, 

French, and others, who have got too large 
a proportion of it out of her hands. As Eng- 
land loſt it chiefly by deſtroying it in Ireland, 
ſhe may retrieve it, till ſhe is able to do it 
herſelf, as we have ſhown, by reſtoring it 
in Ireland: as ſhe loſt it by her rivals under- 
working and underſelling her, it is plain, ſhe 
muſt regain it by employing the Iriſh, who 
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can underſell all the world: as England has 
loſt it by the high taxes and high living of 
people, ſhe muſt recal it by letting the Iriſh 
ſhare with her in the profits, who have no 
taxes on their milk and potatoes, and live 
poorer than any manufacturers .in Europe, 
(France not excepted) where though wages 
are low, victuals are dearer than in Ireland. 
Ir once they are encouraged, they will 
run no wool to France, or Holland (or fo 
little, and that ſo dear, as can never quit coſts) 
becauſe it will be againſt the laws of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, it being a robbery on the Iriſh 
themſelves : and without a proper ſtock of 
wool, the French and Dutch manufacturers 
muſt loſe the greateſt part of their foreign 
woollen trade, and the bulk of the Iriſh gains 
will return to England, while that continues 
the ſeat of the Britiſh empire. This is ſelf- 
evident, and nothing but a partial and im- 
politic ſelf-intereſt, can ſilence ſo palpable a 
truth ; and that ſelf-intereſt chiefly of the 
ſhop-maſters, the wool-combers, and wea- 
vers in England, who muſt by this means 


lower their lands and their wages, till they in 
ſhall be able to work as cheap as the Iriſh. la 
England, in ſhort, is reduced to this ; ſhe - 2M 
mult either lower their lands, and work a 
cheaper, till in conjunction with Ireland, they 1 
ſhall have retrieved the trade out of the hands t 
of their rivals; or go on, and let the French 1 
and Dutch receive it, and fink their lands, t 


and their labour together for-ever. | 
e Tur 
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Tur jealouſy the Engliſh ſeem to have of 
the Iriſh is the great obſtacle to their own 
proſperity. Cannot this jealouſy be reme- 
died by confining the Iriſh, at preſent, to ſuch 
manufactures alone as the Engliſh cannot re- 
trieve themſelves? By confining them to 
cloths of a particular breadth or fineneſs, to 
cloth undied, to ratteens, draps, kerſies, &c. 
or to cloths but half manufactured, and which 
may receive their full perfection in England, 
and only to be bought and uſed there, or ex- 
ported thence by themſelves? Cannot theſe 
things be done, till England ſhall be able to 
work as cheap as the Iriſh ? Would not then 
the whole of the woollen manufactures be 
reſtored to the Engliſh, by the auxiliary cheap 
{kill and labour of the Iriſh, their own fellow 

ſubjects? i 4 
ANOTHER advantage, according to the par- 
tial union, that England might reap by Ireland, 
is opening the plantation trade freely to them, 
at leaſt as to molaſſes and ſugar. Theſe being part 
of the enumerated goods, Ireland, as the law 
now ſtands is obliged to enter and land them 
in England before they can land them in Ire- 
land. This is of great prejudice to the Bri- 
tiſh colonies in America, in as much as to 
avoid the coſts and danger, and loſs of time of 
two diſtant voyages, the Iriſh will fail directly 
to the French ports, and furniſh themſelves 
with their brandies and ſugar without daring. 


to meddle with thoſe of our own colonies. Is 


it not apparent that this muſt injure Great 
8 
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Britain? as whatever weakens: her colonies, 
muſt lefſen her gain by them? As Ireland does 


not pay leſs annually to the French than 


150,000 l. for thoſe commodities, this would 
be given to our own colonies, and at length 
center in England. : 2944 

Bur the misfortune is, that England does 
not only loſe this benefit, which they might 
thus make by the Iriſh trade, but our an- 
cient enemies the French are the gainers, 
and have the advantage of purchaſing Iriſh 


proviſions extremely cheap, by their inter- 
courſe of trade, and of being thereby en- 


abled to underſell the Engliſh in the ſugar 
trade in Europe. As theſe are great diſ- 
advantages to Britain, and affect us more 
than the Iriſh, they ſhould be remedied, 
eſpecially in regard to the articles of ſugar 
and molaſſes, for their own conſumption. 
As to the re-exportation, that matter might 
remain as it does, till the perfect union. 

* IT is allowed on all hands, that till the 


prohibition of Ireland carrying non-enume- 


rated goods without landing in England, 


Was taken off, Ireland was obliged to pay 


loo, ooo l. per annum at leaſt to foreigners, 
for pitch, tar, &c. which is now laid out 


with our own fellow - ſubſects; and is there 


not reaſon to believe that the like good con- 
ſequence would attend the ſame in relation 
to ſome enumerated commodities, eſpecially 


thoſe ſpoken of, molaſſes and ſugar ? 


„ AFTER 
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„ AFTER the act in England, ſays Sir 
„ William Temple, had wholly ſtopped the 
« tranſportation of cattle from Ireland to 
« England, that trade of Ireland was forced 
to find out a new channel; a great deal 
of land was turned to ſheep, - becauſe 
« wool gave ready money for the Engliſh 
markets, and by ſtealth for thoſe abroad *. 
« The breeders of cattle turned much to 
« dairy, or elſe by keeping their cattle to 
« ſix or ſeven years old, and wintering them 
« dry, made them fit for the beef trade 
e abroad; and ſome of the merchants fell 
« into care and exactneſs in barrelling them 
up; and hereby the improvements of this 
ce trade were grown ſo ſenſible in the coutſe 
« of a few years, that in the year 1669, 
«ſome merchants in Holland aſſured me, 
that they had received parcels of beef out 
« of Ireland, which ſold current, and very 
* near the Engliſh ; and of butter which 
“ ſold beyond it; and that they had ob- 
© ſerved it ſpent as if it came from the richer 
« foil of the two.” Although the Dutch 
war at that time gave a ſudden damp to this, 
and all the other trades of Ireland ; yet the 
Iriſh have ſince been great gainers, inſtead of 
loſers, by the act againſt the tranſportation 
of the cattle into England. : 


— 
PIN 


This act contributed greatly to eſtabliſh the practice of 
wool-ſmuggling from Ireland to France, which has proved 
{a detrimental to the trade of England. | V5 
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Turs law gives a monopoly to a few breeding 

counties in England to impoſe upon, the reſt 
of the people high prices of cattle, &c. to 
the ruin of our manufactures; it forces la- 
bourers to live dear, and of courſe to raiſe 
their wages, and is greatly prejudicial to our 
navigation ; for whatever enhances the ex- 
pences of a ſhip, enhances its freight, and 
gives opportunity to foreigners to victual 
cheaper in Ireland than we can do at home. 
__ Tmnovcn it ſhould be objected, that this 
is done to keep up the value of our Engliſh 
lands; yet Sir Matthew Decker ſeems to 
have taken off the weight of this objection, 
by obſerving, © That there is always a great 
“ noiſe made about encouraging the home- 
« conſumption ; by which is meant making 
* neceſlaries bear a great price, which can 
< ariſe only from an improper knowledge of 
the true nature of trade; for this is fo far 
« from being beneficial, that it has juſt the 
« contrary effect: certainly the leſs is con- 
* ſumed within A, the more will be left to 
export; the cheaper things are, the more 
of them will be exported, and it is expor- 
<« tation only that makes a nation rich. This 
* monopoly, with reſpect to the people, is 
& unjuſt, and the benefit of it to the land- 


— 


— 


— 


+ According to our principles of land- cultivation, & we 
ſhall- encourage the home conſumption, as well as the en- 
creaſe of people; and yet have always plenty enough for 
exportation at cheap rates. | 


4e holder 
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« holder only imaginary: as for inſtance, 
« A hath a grazing eſtate; to raiſe the value 
« of which, all cattle from Ireland are to 
* be rohibited : A having the ſole market, 
« raiſes the price of his cattle upon the reſt 
« of the people, B, C, D, down to. Z, 
« twenty-three in number, and their pockets 
«© are to be emptied only to fill his; a ver 
« equitable project indeed] But though theſe 
e people were as blind as puppies, yet necel[-_ 
« ſity, and the natural courſe of things, will 
* force them to retaliate upon him; for as 
1 monopoly raiſes the price of cattle, their 
« dearneſs raiſes the price of labour, and 
« dear labour makes dear goods: ſo that 
© the food, cloathing, utenſils, labour, and 
e every thing elſe that A wants, comes dear 
* to him; an imaginary value is given to 
© every thing : fo that though A ſhould 
e have more rent for a time (which yet the 
* decline of foreign trade muſt bring down 
« afterwards) the money he receives 1s of 
© leſs value, not going ſo far, or being able 
to purchaſe ſo much, as when goods bore 
* their natural value only ; ; whereby, what 
* he thinks he puts in with one hand, is 
pulled out by the other; it is all a decep- 
* tio viſus, ſetting people together by the 
_ * ears to prey upon one another; letting 
* foreigners, in the mean while, eat the 
* bread out of their mouths; for a nation 
* that adds an artificial value to its commo- 
* dities, by monopolies, cannot export them 
cc in 
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*« in ſuch quantities to foreign ports, where 


w# 3. * 


liſh patriots, as well as the moſt 1 
writers, and ableſt ſtateſmen, who Have de- 
clared themſelves publicly in favour of a 


union between them; and as Ireland has of 


of late years been very aſſiduous in the im- 
provement of their people, their country, and 
their wealth, ſo they will bring a better por- 


tion than they could formerly, in order to 


advance that political match. 
Norhix but the apparent expediency 


and benefit of an union could have made 
Cromwell take ſuch ſteps as he did in this 


matter. The Saxon heptarchy was hardly 
a more disjointed heap of ſtates than England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ſeemed before 
Wales and Scotland were ſo happily united 
to her as they now are; and as Ireland has 
greatly the advantage of both the laſt in ex- 
tent and goodneſs of ſoil, trade, and number 
of people ; it is not improbable, when all the 


requiſite preliminaries neceſſary thereto that 


we have hinted, are taken by England, that 
e Ireland 


* and 
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Iceland will alſo be joined in the general 


union. Certain it is, 7 when ſuch pre- 
vious ſteps are taken, there can no obſection 
be made againſt uniting Ireland, which would 
not hold as ſtrong againſt the other two. Bodies 
politic, like natural ones, are ſo far ſtrong and 
potent, as all their limbs are firmly knit and 
well united, and equally fed and nouriſhed; 

and while Ireland ſhall continue excluded 
from the favours, rights, and privileges, 
which her fellow - ſubjects in England, Wales, 
and Scotland ſo happily enjoy, ſhe cannot 
proſper herſelf, as ſhe otherwiſe would do, 


and therefore cannot ſo much contribute, as 


ſhe might, to the general wealth, ſtrength, 
and ſecurity of the whole ſtate. The addi- 
tion of 16, goo, ooo acres of land (Eng liſh 


_ meaſure) generally fruitful, and inhabited by 


two millions of people, would prove no in- 
conſiderable augmention to the wealth and 
power of Great Britain; if we reflect how 
fully, from ſuch a union, all thoſe hands would 
be employed ; how their. joint tillage, their 
trade, and manufactures would encreaſe in 
quantity and quality by the means ſubmitted 
in theſe, papers; how an univerſal ſpirit of 
aw and ingenuity will ſpread itſelf 
through the whole Britiſh empire, and rouze 
and animate our traders of every rank to vie 
with and excel thoſe of the whole world : 
if we. diſpaſſionately weigh theſe things, a 


union will appear, in every view decade by 
both n, | 


As 
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As our ſailors would then find little reſt n 
our ports, ſo our poor would be effectually 
fet to work and employed, and of conſe- 
quence, the power, wealth, and ſtock of 
the three kingdoms be wonderfully encreaſed, 
and our lands in general every where ren- 
dered more valuable. Ireland, in ſuch caſe, 
would ſoon be enabled to pay à million a 
year towards the taxes of Great Britain, be- 
fides the full ſupport of their own eſtabliſh- 
ment. And would not this, in times of 
war, greatly contribute to raiſe the ſupplies 
within the year? And in times of peace, 
might not this, with an addition of a million 
more on the part of Great Britain, be ap- 
propriated as an inviolable DEBT-PAYING 
FUND, for the redemption of our public in- 
cumbrances? Moreover, the, ſcenes of uni- 
verſal trade, navigation, den gere that 
I ſhall endeavour to point out, both in a pub- 
lic and private manner, will find full em- 
» ployment for the money as the public debts 
| ſhall become diſcharged; whereby the na- 
tional creditors will be no way injured in 
their properties. And is not this the eſſen- 
tial preparatory to the diſcharge of our pub- 
lic debts? Nor can they be ever juſtly and 
honourably diſcharged upon 'any other prin- 
ciples, but. thoſe of extending our com- 
merce. 70-10 - 1 0 
No would ſuch an union occaſion a ſmall 
acceſſion to the naval power of Great Britain, 
it being reaſonable to believe that Ireland 
| would 
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would be enabled, in ſuch caſe, thereby to 
aſſiſt England with 12,000 if not 15,000 
ſeamen in times of need ; which would be 
a matter of no little importance, where the 
difficulty of manning a royal navy with ex- 
pedition, or finding ſufficient employment 
for ſailors in time of peace, is ſo well known. 
A union of this kind once happily adjuſted 
and regulated between. the two nations, all 
our fears and apprehenſions of future wars or 
rebellions in Ireland or England would en- 
tirely vaniſh ; and we ſhould experience, in 
a few years, 'by a mixture of people and in- 
tereſts that Ireland became as entirely an 
Engliſh and proteſtant country, as Wales 
and Scotland are. As England does already 
poſſeſs no inconſiderable ſhare of the lands of 
Ireland; ſo the union would prove an ef- 
fectual method to veſt the reſt in her; for 
as the riches of Ireland would chiefly return 
to England, ſhe continuing the ſeat of em- 
pire, the Iriſh landlords would be little bet- 
ter than tenants to her, for allowing them 
the *privilege of making the beſt of their 
eſtates. It has coſt England much blood 
and treaſure to rear up Ireland fit for the 
defirable union ; and to negle& to make a 
proper uſe of her, for the mutual encreaſe 
of their trade and navigation, is no leſs im- 
prudent, than if a wealthy merchant ſhould 
be at the charge of building a ſhip, and then 
let her rot in port, rather than be at the 
pains of employing her. When this ſhall 

Vor. I. U come 
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come to be the caſe, inſtead of conſidering 
the two nations as rivals, and the Iriſh as ene- 
mies to the Britiſh trade, Ireland might, by 
due regulations, be rendered a great ſupport 
to the Engliſh empire; and inſtead of being 
a burden, might greatly encreaſe our general 
proſperity, and extend our naval dominion, 
' WHENEVER a matter of this conſequence 
ſhall be attempted in earneſt, we may be 
aſſured, that whatever repreſentatives ſhall 
be allowed to Ireland as their juſt propor- 
tion; or whatever limitations or reſtrictions 
may be judged abſolutely proper for the 
common good to tack to it, every thing 
will be conducted conſiſtent with thoſe gene- 
ral principles whereon it ſhould be founded, the 
general advantage and welfare of the whole: 
and poſſibly we may experience, that the 
union of the ſeven provinces of Holland have 
not affected the trading world more in the 
laſt century, than the union of theſe three na- 
tions would in this. 15 
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DISSERTATION XI. 
The foregoing ſujet farther confidered. 


E might urge many arguments, which 

are to be met with in the writings 
of different authors at different periods of 
time, to enforce the ſhort hints that have 
been before offered; but I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf, at preſent, to thoſe only, who have 
touched on this topic, from the beginning 
of the reign of queen Anne to the preſent 
time ; omitting, for brevity's ſake, ſuch mat- 
ter as was more conſiſtent with the circum- 


ſtances of their times than of the preſent. 


Tux firſt author that I have met with, 
deſerving our regard, is the judicious Sir 
Francis Brewſter, who wrote in the year 
1702 : an abſtract of which I ſhall give to 
the reader, with fuch variations as I think 
pertinent at preſent. BY gg 

SoME things, ſays this patriot-ſpirited 
gentleman, that might, if under conſideration, 
ſettle the kingdom of Ireland ſo as to ſecure 
for ever that kingdom and its trade in the 
intereſt of England, which is of the greateſt 
importance to the Engliſh nation; and being 

wy U 2 DR 
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fo, I ſhall not preſcribe how it may be done, 
but only offer ſuch matter, that may, per- 


haps, lead to that which the great council 


of the nation may one day think worthy their 
deliberation: they are as follow: 


FiRs r, I ſuppoſe it a fundamental truth al 


| lowed by all, that fince Ireland is above wa- 
ter, England cannot be ſafe, if that king- 
dom ſhould be in any hands but her.own. 

We ſhall now ſubmit theſe things that 


ſeem - eſſential to preſerve that kingdom in 


Engliſh hands; for we make a great dif- 
ference. betwixt Ireland being under Engliſh 


government, and Engliſh inhabitants: it may 


be under the firſt, and yet not ſafe, if not 
under the latter. „ io 
I cannorT ſee how England could with- 


ſtand all the neighbours that ſurround her, 


if Ireland had a balance of other people than 
Engliſh : and, therefore, I ſhould think, that 
though we would not make that kingdom 
a treaſure, yet we would make it a citadel 
for defence againſt . foreigners ; and then, I 


preſume, we ſhould not make it a garriſon 


for ſtrangers. I come then to offer what, 
I conceive, will lay the foundation for ſe- 
curing that kingdom to England; and that 
E eee 3 | 

By act of patliament, to unite Ireland 
to England, | 5 


I PRESUME this will meet with objec- 
tions; but I never heard more than two. 
Firſt, It is obſerved that this may endanger 

DE | England 
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England in its conſtitution : the members of 
Ireland may be a dead weight, and may be, 
through poverty or otherwiſe, made ill uſe 
of, if we ſhould fall under an how ue 
reign. 
10 this it is anſwered, that the ame may 
be ſaid of Wales, or even of ſeparate coun- 
ties; but it is hardly poſſible that any part 
of the Engliſh conſtitution ſhould j Join in that 

which endangers the whole. 

' IRELAND, by a union, would be then 
England, and doubtleſs no leſs fond of their 
liberties ; perhaps more apprehenſive of them 
than England ; Ireland having known the 
want of them. 

IT would be a reflection, which I always 
avoid, to mention particulars, but, doubt- 
leſs, Engliſh laws, and the habeas corpus 
act, would be thought a bleſſing in that 
kingdom, and what their own intereſt would 
lead them to: their numbers would not 
prove dangerous, if but two-and-thirty mem- 
bers for the two-and-thirty counties. 

TRE other objection is, that if Ireland 
was united, they would have equal liberty of 
trade with England. To which it is an- 
ſwered; That doth not follow : they may be 
better reſtrained by the union, than they can 
be under the conſtitution they are at preſent. 
For although England may now make laws 
for them, yet they in Ireland are judges and 
executioners of them ; and how far they will 
enforce laws againſt the intereſt of their 


- 3 country, 


— — 
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country, is ſubmitted: but when they are 


made by their repreſentatives here in parlia- 


ment, and liable to be queſtioned here, if 
not obſerved, the caſe will then be altered. 
Axp there wants not precedents of the 
parliament of England's reſtraining ſome parts 
of England from trade and navigation that 
they allow to others; as that of the impor. 
tation of Iriſh wools, which was many years 
admitted to particular parts of England only: 


ſo, in ſome' caſes, it is in the united pro- 


vinces, and yet they unite in the ſtates ge- 
neral : and though we follow not that com- 
monwealth in its government, yet it is to be 
wiſhed that we regarded their example in 
many points which relate to trade and nayi- 
geen... 3 

I now paſs to the advantages that Eng- 
land would receive by uniting Ireland: for 
many I ſhall only mention four. EE 

FIRST, by thus uniting Ireland to Eng- 


land, that kingdom will bear part of the 


taxes, which it never did; though, in time 
of naval wars, the ſhips of England have al- 
ways protected their coaſt as much as they 


have done thoſe of England, and convoyed 


their merchantmen. 

SECONDLY, This uniting Ireland would 
prevent future rebellions, which that king- 
dom was never long free from ; and which 


always coſt England much blood and 


treaſure to reduce: and we may add, that 
the union would greatly contribute to prevent 


future 
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future rebellions in England, and invaſions 


in time of war from our ancient enemy. 
KEEPING Ireland a ſeparate kingdom, 

hath 15 the Iriſh in the pretence of 

their right to it; and whenever they have 


opportunity, call their parliaments, and make 


laws; but if they were aboliſhed, and the 


kingdom united with England, we ſhould 


become one people; which we never can be, 


though we are one blood, while we live un- 


der different laws and government. Suppoſe, 
as I think they are, under ſome kind of 
deſpotic power, which ſome believe give us 
an advantage over them; yet it is dangerous 
to England, and may bring us under the 


ſame misfortune; for men that are without 
hope of Engliſh liberty, will naturally join 


in that which will bring others under the 
ſame ſubjection.— It is nothing like the caſe 
in Ireland at preſent, to what it was in Sir 
Francis's time; for although the ſpirit of 


popery and diſaffection is ſtill too prevalent . 


in that kingdom, yet the face of the whole 
country is no leſs changed in this reſpect 
than in regard to the ſtate of its trade: but if 
a union takes place, this cannot fail to prove 
the effectual ſtep to eradicate all principles 
that may be hurtful to the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion; and contribute greatly to render the 
ſame more and more invincible. For, 
THIRDLY, Uniting the kingdoms would 
make the Engliſh nation more formidable : 


none, I preſume, would deny that England 


U4 would 
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would be more feared abroad, and ſafer at 
home, if it were twice as great, and that 
Ireland was one continent with it. 

Now, in my humble opinion, it is poſſible 
to make it ſo in effect; and of better uſe 
than if it was ſo in reality. 

Tux great ſecurity and treaſure of the 
Engliſh nation depends on their navigation, 
under which is comprehended fiſheries, ma- 
nufactures, &c. Continents, therefore, ne- 


ver can be fo much and ſo beneficially en- 


gaged in traffic as iſlands ſo happily fituated 
as Great Britain and Ireland, and no leſs hap- 
pily governed : long land-carriage makes com- 
modities dearer for exportation; ſo that if 
Ireland were one continent with England, 

we ſhould not only loſe the benefit of cheaper 
water-carriage, but loſe the advantage of 
ſea-employments for our men; in which we 

cannot exceed. 


BU r as Ireland now ſtands, and was united, 


it 18 poſſible to make it a nurſery for the em- 


ployment of twelve or fifteen thouſand ſea- 
men more than now we have: and of what 
conſequence that will be, we may judge from 
the number of our ſeamen, who, in times of 
peace, run into foreign ſervice to get bread: 


and it is a melancholy obſervation, that we 


want ſeamen in time of naval war; and yet 
we have not full employment for them in 
times of peace. But Ireland being united 
and eſtabliſhed as it might be, would not 


only 
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only employ all we have, but breed more 
af more daily. ft 5-2 cis 7 
FouRTHLY, Uniting Ireland to England 
ſeems the moſt effectual way to prevent the 
Engliſh manufacturers from going to foreign = 
parts, as they have greatly done of late years 
to our unſpeakable detriment. But a union 
will alter the courſe of ſuch who are invited 
into foreign parts. Men will then, as they 
do now, only change from one country to 
another to mend their fortunes. But ſuch 
as have any thing that makes a property, are 
not willing to go where there is none; but 
by going into Ireland, loſe the birth-right of 
an Engliſhman. | 7 
Ix was thought a politic inſtitution of the 
Romans to give liberty to the remoteſt con- 
queſt to purchaſe the liberty of a Roman. It 
ſhews a narrow underſtanding, to believe the 
nation cannot be ſupplied in their trade and 
manufactures but by cutting off a limb from 
the body : do we not ſo, if he that lives in 
Ireland is treated as a foreigner ? 
I syovLD rather think it the intereſt of 
England to give extraordinary privileges to 
Engliſhmen that would go and plant there, 
and to turn the tables; take from Ireland the 
_ naturalization act, and bring it here; ex- 
change Engliſhmen for foreign proteſtants ; 
their number here cannot overbalance; in 
Ireland they may. 
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T wovuLD not mean, that all the privileges 
and immunities that England hath. in trade 
and manufactures, ſhould be allowed to Ire. 
land; but only encouraged in ſuch a way 
as will advance England in theirs. It ſeems 


- the misfortune of both kingdoms, that whilſt 
new methods and new arts are uſed by all 


our neighbours to improve and ſecure their 
trade, we ſhould content ourſelves with the 
old, and are only new in contriving how to 


render Ireland more miſchievous to us. Cer- 


tain it is, that the trade of Ireland has never 
been conducted fo well as it mightbe to the be- 
nefit of England. If the trade and naviga- 
tion of Ireland were under the conſideration 
of the parliament, I am perſuaded that all 
jealouſies might be removed, and Ireland 
made eaſy to itſelf, and leſs injurious to Eng- 
land; for then they would be able to make 


ſuitable returns to England, for their ex- 


pence in ſo often recovering their kingdom. 

Tusk conſiderations may prove ſufficient 
motives for a Britiſh parliament to bring Ire- 
land under their care in other methods than 


it ever yet has been; eſpecially ſo, ſince we 
can never hope to be free from the perfidious 


machinations of France to deſtroy the trade 
and liberties of both. Vis unita fortior. A 


union, and nothing but that, can remove all 


fears, and blaſt the deſigns of our common 


enemies. The force and intereſt of Ireland 


will be one with England; and then it will 
e prove 
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prove no longer a trouble or charge, but a 
help and advance-guard to England. þ 

By a retroſpect of the benefit that the 
trade of England has received by means of 
Ireland, under. all diſadvantages, we may 
form a judgment how further beneficial it 
might be, under the advantage of a union. 
The importations from Ireland into Eng- 
land from the year 1675 to the year 1681 
incluſive, and from the year 1695 to the 
year 1698, according to the cuſtomhouſe 
accounts, amount to 333, 698 J. gs. 5d. and 
the ex ports from England to Ireland, in the 
ſame time, amount to 293,8131. 13s. 6d. 
ſo that England hereby appears to have loſt. 
by the Iriſh trade 40,1541. 158. 11d ſter- 


ling per annum. But this Way of ſtriking 115 


the balance of trade is erroneous, becauſe 
ſome importations enrich a kingdom, as thoſe 
commodities which are imported and ex- 
ported again: ſo do thoſe importations that 
are manufactured in the kingdom. Where- 
fore, in order to make a right eſtimate in the 
balance of trade, is to have the particular 
ſpecies of all commodities before us; where- 
by may be ſeen what is profitable and what 

detrimental to the nation. bl: 
Bur the exports from England to Ireland, 
in the firſt fix years, ending in 1681, amount- 
ed to 346,800]. ſterling per annum; and the 
unports from Ireland into England amounted 
to 231,554 J. ſterling per annum. By this 
account, 
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account, according to the vulgar way of 


judging of the balance of trade by the mere 


cuſtom-houſe account of the exports and im- 


ports, England may gain by the trade of Ire- 
land 115,2861. whereas it is by the firſt- 
mentioned account for the year 1698, a 
loſer of 40,1541. 158. 11d. 7 Ori 

THE commodities that are exported from 


England to Ireland are, for the greateſt part, 


either the manufactures or the native product 
of England, and are conſequently clear 
gains to the kingdom; which cannot be ſaid 


of any other trade belonging to England. 


Thoſe who would ſatisfy themſelves with a 
detail of the reſpective commodities imported 


and exported to and from Ireland from the 
en above-mentioned, may conſult Sir 


rancis Brewer's Eſſays on Trade; which 


ſhews how the trade of Ireland ſtood in the 


reign of king Charles II. The next account 


for four years, ſhews how it ſtood in the 


year 1698. 


THAT the exports of Ireland ſhould, in 


fix years, exceed 413,4y11. 8 s. 2 d. of what 


they were in 1681, is extraordinary, being 
almoſt as much as the whole exports of Ire- 
land before the wars ; but this was owing to 
the following circumſtances of affairs ; for 
moſt of their exports being proviſions, the 
foreign demand for them is governed by their 
harveſts, vintages, &c. as is from hence de- 


monſtrable: in the year 1697, the exporta- 


tions of corn amounted to 45, ooo ſterling ; 
whereby 
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whereby, before, that there were frequently | 


importations of corn into Ireland. The ex- 
ports of butter alſo are caſual; when the 
olives in Spain have failed, then butter is in 


great demand there from Leland * but much 


of their exports of butter depend upon the 
markets of Holland, and Flanders, and they 
are governed by war. 


A PROPORTION of the exports of Ireland 
were manufactures, and that by Sir Francis's 


account, for the year 1681, amounted to 
582,814]. ſterling, of which there was of the 
yarn manufacture, &c, to the amount of 
. 69,0001. ſterl. and to the amount of 12,000 1. 
in linen yarn, and 30001. ſterling in woollen 
yarn; all which was manufactured to great 


advantage in England; the reſt of the 


60, oo l. was 50, ooo l. in frizes, much of 
which was imported into England, and im- 
proved by new dreſſing and napping; ſo that 
there remained of all the Iriſh manufactures 
exported, but to the value of 40001. ſter- 


ling: this is the fact as the account ſtood in 


the reign of Charles II. 
THE importation of Ireland for the year 


1681 ſtands thus. Their importation in ge- 


neral, amounted to 433,040l.; of which 


24680001. were from England , and but 
86,000 l. from foreign parts; and of them, 


a part ſhould be excluded the account. 


In 1625 the exports of Ireland amounted 


to 265,5621. 18. 2 d.; of which, there were 
in manufactures to the value of 30,463 l. 78. 
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6 d. 3 whereof, it is obſervable, that 20, c 5 THE 
was of linnen and woollen yarn; whereas be. to 423 
fore the wars, when Ireland was in it's greater from f. 

roſperity, there was, as before intimated, to the 
bat to the value of 15000 l. ſterling in thoſe lo, a8 
commodities. IS impor! 

TAE exports of Ireland amounted to WWF B* lo 


1,624 l. 78. 1d. ſterling ; whereby it ap- 
2 that os balance wi to the loſs of 1 
land, 959321. 5s. 11 d. ſterl. 5 

In 1696 the exports of Ireland amounted 
to 398, 237 l. 78. 5 d.; of which there was 
in manufactures, and in thoſe, in particular, 
of linen and woollen yarn 12,0001. ſterling 
in linen, and 5208 J. 78. in frize; all which 
Was no leſs to the benefit of England, than 

jf it had been their own, and in ſome re- 
ſpects more, becauſe they coſt them nothing 

in a manner, 5 N 

ITE imports of Ireland in the year 1696, 

amounted in the whole to 334, 963 J. 15 8. 

8 d.; of which there was from a parts 
to the value of 101, 419 l. 16 8. 8 d.: where- 
by is ſeen that the imports from foreign parts 
abated from what they were in the preced- 
ing year, though the exports encreaſed almoſt 


one third of what they were in the year E 
before. P. 
I 1697 the exports of Ireland amounted J 
to 525,004 1. 6s. 3 d.; of which 83,7071. 5 
were manufactures exported into England, 8 


and improved in England. 
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Tux imports for the above year amounted 
to 423.182 1. 16s. 7 d. - Whereof the value 
from foreign parts was 132, 290 l. This was 
to the prejudice of England, and the more 
ſo, as it encreaſed the evil in the next years 
imports; for the foreign imports into Ireland 
is a loſs to Englanßc. 2p 
In 1698 the exports of Ireland amounted 
to 996305 l. 8 s. 3 d.; of which there were 
manufactures into England for additional im- 
provement to the value of 155,595. 
Tur imports for the ſame year amounted 
to 576,863 l, 18. 54d. ; by which account 
the balance is to the gain of Ireland 419,44 21. 
6s. 94d. ; whereof there was from foreign parts 
to the value of 191,066 ; which was to the 
loſs of England, for in the year 1681, the im- 
ports from foreign parts were but 86,2401. _ 
Tux number of ſhips employed in the 
importations to Ireland, and their tonnage in 
the year 1698, was as follows, viz. 2403 
ſhips, their tonnage of Iriſh ſhips 21,332, of 
Engliſh ſhips 76, 044, of Scotch ſhips 4,205, 
and the tonnage of French ſhips 18,947 : 
the total of the tonnage being 120,728. 
WurNcx it appears how the navigation of 
England is ſhortened by the trade of foreign 
parts, which is a prejudice to both kingdoms, 
Tux imports into England from Ireland in 
the year 1698, and how they were manu- 
factured and improved in England, ſtand 
thus; | 
- Sheep's 


3041 
Sheep's wool 335,574 ſtone, at 


161. per ſtone, in Ireland a- 


mounted to J. 167,8) : 50 
Worſted yarn 12848 ſtone, at | 
27 s. per ſtone - — 17,345 


Woollen yarn 3937 at 13 8. 6d. 2,657 
Sheep and lamb's ſkins  - 5,250 
Linen yarn 8916 lb. 3 quart. at 

15 |. per cent. in Ireland came 

to „ #036: 32:5; hiahbt 
Green hides 40000 at 148. per 

hide „ 0 


1. 265,623 


This ſheep's wool manufactured 
in England, came to 671,148 
This worſted yarn, ditto - 35,000 


This woollen yarn, ditto - 5, ooo 
Theſe ſheep and lamb's ſkins, 
ditto 3 on W000 
This linen yarn - - ditto - 89,000 
Theſe green hides - - ditto = 56,000 * 
1.871148 en 
871,14 1 
1 
TnuxRRE were many other commodities of 
then imported from Ireland, that are not of 


mentioned, the certainty of their improve- 
ment not being aſcertained as in the reſt; 
2 but 
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but they appear conſiderable, from the fol- 5 
h account. | 
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14% - - 3327.19 6 1 | 
Tan'dhides 30000 _ | 1 


at 148, - - 21000 © © 
Tallow 26903 at 9106982 18 6 


31. — 40355 0 | 
teen. 
ware - 42300 0 0 3 
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TukRE was employed in 
the trade of Ireland, as by the 
particulars of each part, in the 
year 1698; 2043 ſa fa il of ſhips, 
making tonnage as they were 
entered in the cuſtomhouſe. 
120,728 tons; of which 
76,044 tons were of ſhips 
of England ; the gain where- 

of : at 20 8. per ton, makes - 7604 0 O 


1304174 18 '6 
=: - By 


Vor. I, 
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By this. account againſt which there can 

be no objection, there being nothing charg- 
ed, but what ariſes out of the cuſtomhouſe 
books of both kingdoms) England gained 
annually by the trade of Ireland, as above 
1,304,174 1. 18 8. 6d. Fa) 
 Bes1DE this, we muſt not exclude the ex- 

ports of Ireland to foreign parts, on Engliſh 
account, that making no inconſiderable ar- 
ticle ; for the account of the exports of Ire- 
land, for the year 1698 is 996, 30 fl. 8s. 2d.; 
of which we bring to the above account but 
265,623 1. 10s. 6d. imported into England 
which being deducted out of 996,305]. 8s. 2d., 
leaves 730,6811. 17s. 8 d., which was ex- 
ported to foreign parts—The greateſt part of 
thelaſt ſum, is, or of right ought to be for the 
account of England ; and if ſo, that is in 
the balance of trade equally ſo much, as if 
exported from England itſelf ; and then it is 
evident, that England gained 2 millions ſterl. 
per Annum by the trade of Ireland. 

TH oUGH there can benogainſayingof mat- 
ter of fact, yet there may be an objection to 
871,148, that I make to be a part of the 
clear profit to the nation; for it will be ſaid, 
that the firſt coſt. of them in Ireland, being 
265,623, that muſt. be deducted, as being 
65 for with the money, or goods of Eng- 

To which it is anſwered; that there is 


neither money nor goods ſent out of Eng- 
| * land, 


— 
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Tears Exports. 4 Imports. 
| 1 „ . . 8. 
1710 — | 712497 - 2 - 64 554247 - 12 
1711 — 878237 4 - 104] 670948 - 13 
1712 — | $89339 - 7 - Oz; | 774420 - 12 - 
1713 — 890437 5 33 059665 - O 
1714 — |1422227 - 7 5 | 1016122 = 13 - 
1715 — | 1529765 - 14 - 13 | 972688 - 9 - 
1716 — | 1255083 - 7 - 10 | 875565 - 19 - 
1717 — | 1100012 - 10 4 | 907160 - 10 - 
1718 — | 1115304 - 6 - 11: | 887758 - 16 - 
1719 — |1038381 - 7 - 12 | 891678 - 5 - 
1720 — | 859581 - 5 - 1: | 683364 - 1 - 
1721 — | 986346 - 14 - 2 | 7305358 - 10 
1722 — | 1074269 - 12 - 23 | 829367 - 17 - 
1723 — | 1090675 - 13 - 53 | 920802 - 11 - 
1724 — | 1053782 - 13 - 11: | 819761 - 13 - 
1725 — 1026337 6 - 4 | 889832 - 18 - 
1726 — | 10198792 - 15 - 4+ | 1030059 - 16 - 
Total - 18020351 14 - 2 | 14114004 - 5 - 


Medium for Þ 
17 1062020 - 13 - 75 830235 - 10 - 
years, . . ; 
Total for | - 

the laſt 7 pre N 25 
years. | 


the laſt $1015580 - 17 - 2+ 843392 9 


Medium for 
7 years. 


Imports Balance. Contra Balance. 
8. d. I, 8. d. l, 8. d. 
247 12 4 | 158249 - 10 - 2x 
945 - 13 - or | 207209 — 11 - 2 
420 - 12 - 67 114918 - 14 - 6+ 
b6g - © - 10F| 230772 - 4- 5 
122 - 13 - 7. | 4o0104 13 10 
088 - 9g - 11z| 557077 - 4 24 
565 - 19 - I117| 379517 - 7 - 10% 
160 - 10 - 10; | 27283119 55 
758 - 16 - 6 227545 - 10 - 44 
678 - 5 - 0x| 1467503- 1- 7 
364 - 1 67176217 3 - 7 
558 - 10 - 97 255788 - 3 - 47 
367 - 17 24 244901 - 15 - O 
802 - 11 - 6 | 169873 - 1 - 11% 
761 - 13 - 3% | 234021 - 0 85 
832 - 18 - 53 | 136704 - 7 - 10 
059 16 44] 12187 1 - OF 
004 - 5 1 | 3906347 9g- 1 12187 - 1- o 
235 - 10 105 229784 2 - 9% 


$747-- 9+ v5; 1205318 11 „ 61 


392 « 9 - 1014 172188 - 7 - 47 


To face pag. 307. 
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and, for the exports of Ireland to England, 
nor much for the exports from Ireland for 
Engliſh account to foreign parts; but they 
are paid for by the expence of the Irith eſtates 
nin England: fo that as to the general ſtock 
of the nation, nothing is carried out of the 
kingdom, for what they fetched from Ireland, 
Whence it ap 


peared, that if the trade of Ire- 
land had been rightly regulated by England, 
it might have been made inſtrumental to have 
brought in more clear gain to the nation, 
than any other trade belonging to it, 

THE next period, in which I ſhall conſi- 
der the ſtate of the trade of Ireland, is from 
1710 to 1727; which, according to the cuſ- 
tomhonſe accounts, carefully extracted by 
the judicious Mr, Dobbs, ſtands as follows; 


Years 
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' By theſe abſtracts may be. obſerved the 
gradual. riſe of the exports of Ireland from 
1710 to 1716; from which 'time they gra- 
dually eil 0 to 1721; then roſe again to 1724, 
and x owe to 1727. It is immaterial to my 
purpoſe to enter into the cauſes of thoſe 
ebbs and flows. re 
I To help our judgment beider in formin 
an idea of the importance of the trade of 
Ireland, it may have its uſe to give an ab- 


ſtract of the number of ſhips, with their 


tonnage, employed for ſome years to export 


and import the e dealt in by that 


kingdom. 

Years com- { Ships 1 Tons. 3 of ſhips 

mencing La-] NO. 5 at a medium. 
dy- day. | CSS] | 


I714 | 3081 161115 52.27 decimals. 
1719 | 3341 [135887 40.67 

1720] 3167 | 187041 | 59.09 

1721] 3334 | 158414 [47-51 

1722] 3657 | 286594 78.36 
17234012 | 173986 [4.3.36 

1724] 3829 | 170273. [44-46 


| Total 24421 |1273310| 
Medium | 3488.7 | 181901 | 52.14. 


Of which the Engliſh tonnage amounts to 
90, 924, Scotch 17.957, and Iriſh 38, $13 


TAE 


. „ tA 
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Tu tonnage in different nations in 1722 
and 1723, was as follows: | 


In 1722. f Tons. | In 172g. 


— ID 4 


Engliſn | 218299 | 96440 
Scotch —— | 18355 19247 | 
Iriſh —— | 33312 | 42136 
Daniſh —— | 11201 9292 
Dutch — ] 2444 3915 

. French — | 2868 2751 
Spaniſh —— 115 205 

— — —— | — — 


en Total 286594 173986 


HEREBY may be ſeen the proportion 
which other nations bore to Ireland in the 
carriage and freight of their goods, and their 
imports ; by which we may obſerve, that a 
great part of the profits of the Iriſh trade 
were abſorbed by England and foreign na- 
tions; and if a union between England and 
Ireland ſhould once take place, theſe advan- 
tages might chiefly center among ourſelves. 


2 
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RE.  . 
The medium of Iriſh ex- l. 8. d. 
ports to England in linen 
and linen yarn about 2675000 © © 
By wool, woollen, and wor- „ 
ſted yarn, - 117554 15 104 


* * + 


Of copper ore, feathers, hair, : — , | 
raw hides, kelp, calve- 
ſkins, goat and kid-ſkins, 
ſheep and lamb- ſkins, . 
rabit- ſkins, tallow . - 55408 o oo 


Total of all 439962 15 105 


Tur other articles, which make up the 
remainder of the exports, amounting to 
about 33, 900 l. are goods re- exported er 
1500 J., chiefly wine and brandy; beef, but- 
ter, candles, fiſh, flannel, frizes, ſmall horſes, 
hogs-lard, pork, rape-ſeed, and other ſmall 
parcels, which are generally the proviſions 
and little neceſſaries colliers and other ſeamen 
carry with them, in their portage in their re- 
turn home. cl 1 
By this it appears, that the Iriſh export 
to England the firſt principles of their manu- 
factures of various kinds, viz. wool, ores, 
ſkins, hair, feathers, hides, and tallow, about 
172,900 l., in linen yarn about yo,o001. 
ſo there is above 262, 900 1. exported to 
them of ſuch things as are abſolutely neceſ- 


| liſh trade and commerce. 


— 
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ſaty for carrying on and increaſing their com- 
merce, and for employing their people, the 


linen yarn being particularly uſeful in carry- 
ing on the northern manufactures of linen, 


and mixtures of linen with wool and cotton. 


The Iriſh linens amounting to about 1970001. 


are made a manufacture in England, by be- 
ing ſtamped or ſtained, and ſaves a great 
quantity of their rich manufactures in wool, 
&c. for exportation ; which 1s ſo much ſaved 
from foreigners in Iriſh hands for Engliſh 
uſe, being ſpent in Britain, where all the 
redundant coſt centers: ſo that of all the 
Iriſh exports to England, there is 34,0001. 
luxuriouſly ſpent therein, conſequently they 
muſt have proved a great benefit to the Eng- 


THe imports from England at a medium, 


are nearly 473, 800 l. per annum, and chiefly 


conſiſt of the following articles, viz. bark, 
books, bottles, candle-wick, wool-cards, coals, 


coftee, wheat and barley, drapery, drugs, 


allum, - cochineal, indico, logwood, iron 
ware, ſteel, lead, cambricks, hollands, lawns, 
muſlins, flower, millinary ware, callicoes, 
{alt and rock, raw ftlk, thrown filk undyed, 
and filk manufactures, pewter and tin, whale- 


bone, wood and ware, cotton and yarn, gro- 
grum-yarns, ſalt- petre, groceries of fruits 
and ſpice, ſmall parcels, battery and braſs 


ſhruffs, cheeſe, camblets, copper-plates, red- 


wood, earthen-ware, herrings, fuſtians, glaſs- 


wares, ſugars, gold and filver thread and 
- | lace, 


„ Nh 
lace, hops, ſlate, ſnuffs, ſtockings, pitch and 
tar, cyder, tea, tobacco, toys, fans, gloves, 
paper, hats, gatden-ſeeds, hemp, apples. 

THEsE, with ſome other ſmall articles, 
make up the medium as above: of which 
there is of the Engliſh produce and manu- 
factures 248,4.391. from the American colo- 
nies, and by the Eaſt- India company 167, 536 J. 
and by the Dutch, Flemiſh, Baltic, and 
Mediterranean trades 57,4000 1.—There is 
about 7,800 l. value of tobacco imported by 
way of Scotland; but being all from the 
Engliſh plantations, the whole is placed to 
this account. 

Tnus ſtood the trade between England 
and Ireland; by which it appears, that 
all to a trifle which we export to them; 
are either of the greateſt uſe, and a very 
great gain to England, by encreaſing their 
trade and commerce abroad, and employing 
a great number of induſtrious poor at home, 

or ſaved from foreigners, by whom they 
muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily be ſupplied: con- 
ſequently this is an addition of power and 
wealth to the Britiſh Dominions. The 
goods imported into Ireland from England 
are either a redundancy of their produce 
and manufactures, which employs. and main- 
| tains a great number of farmers and manu- 
facturers; or ſuch colony and Eaſt-India 
| goods as employ a great number of the largeſt 

and beſt ſhips; which conſequently pro- 
| motes 
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motes navigation and ſeamen, and einploys 
abundance of hands in our. colonies, who, 
in return, take off great quantities of the 
Engliſh manufaQures. 

Wr ſhall next conſider the Rate of the 
trade between Ireland and Scotland, and the 
Iſle of man, and annex an abſtract of the 
exports, imports, and balance, with that 


part of Britain for the like term of eight 


years, VIZ. 


Years, 


- Contra Falance. . 


1 


Ii. 


F Wwrywyweto 
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IxIsN exports to Scotland and Ilie of Man, 
conſiſt of viz, * 


OATMEAL, Sale: Skin; beef and kive, : 


horſes, hides, butter, cheeſe, ſoap, linen, and 


' mutton, and other ſmall parcels to the amount 


of 1 1000l. Some other ſmall articles with wine 
and brandy make up the medium 


TE imports from Scotland into Ireland 


| confiſt of, viz. 


Co4:.s, tobacco, bark, brandy, barley and 


malt, groceries, inen and kenting, wine, tim- 


ber, linen-yarn,” herring, and ſmall parcels, 
amounting to 31700 — Some other triffling 
articles make up the medium. 


Tur importation from North Britain and 


the Iſle of Man to Ireland vary but little; 


conſiſting chiefly of coal and tobacco; for 


which the Iriſh demands are pretty conſtant, 


and nearly equal—The Iriſh exports being 


chiefly of oat-meal, riſes and falls as the Iriſh 


harveſts are plentiful, or otherwiſe. 


Upon this trade there is occaſion for little 


animadverſion, it being very ſmall and to be 
underſtood at firſt view. By deducting the 


ſſtmall balance with England, from the Con- 
trabalance with 8 they loſt by Bri- 
tain, not including their colonies, 176521. 


IIS, 642 d. 


Ir 
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IT is neceſſary to ſtate the Iriſh trade 
with the Britiſh colonies. in America, as 
an appendage of Britain ; the imports from 
thence being all accounted for in the Iriſh 
importations from Britain; where they muſt 
all be firſt entered, before they can be ad- 


mitted into Ireland, except timber and grain; ; 
not being bond-goods. 


Hank follows an 4 of the Iriſh 


American exports, for the ſame years with 
thoſe of the laſt abſtracts, VIZ. 


. 


Years 


THE 
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Tux Iriſh imports from America being 
alroddy accounted for; the contra-balance. 
om Britain alone muſt be deducted from the 
merican: the balance from Britain in the 
avour of Ireland, including the colonies 4 
/ will then amount to 70205 l. 8s. 121 
Tnus ſtood the trade with Great B Ban. 
and her colonies, and Ireland. Whence it 
might be imagined, that Great Britain were 
loſers by their trade and intercourſe with Ire- 
land: but when this balance comes to be 
ſubſtracted from the draughts upon Ireland, 
by thoſe who have eſtates, employments, or 
penſions, and refide in Britain ; by others who 
go there to ſpend, or for education, and by 
the troops paid abroad; which amounted to 
486000, then Britain will be a gainer by 
Ireland 415794 l. II s. 1033 d. If to this 
be added the monopoly of wool, woollen 
and worſted yarn; of which Ireland ſent an- 
nually to England 227049 ſtone, at 16 pounds 
to the ſtone (the computed price at a me- 
dium of wool and yarn being then 10 s. 4 d. 
per ſtone, and the leaſt profit upon that when 
manufactured is computed at 21. 198. 8 d.; 
for a ſtone of wool, manufactured without 
dying, is, at leaſt, worth 31. 108. od. eſpe- 
_ cially what Ireland ſend over here, that be- 
ing * choiceſt and beſt) then the Engliſh 
gained by. the Iriſh. wool 678,573 1. 15 8. 
6d., which is by the loweſt computation 
dhat can be made; for as it it nee 
Others 


T7 
others it riſes conſiderably higher ; as thus: 
a pound of wool in England 1s valued at 12d., 
and a pound of the Iriſh wool and yarn, be- 
ing of the beſt ſort, may be worth 14 d. Iriſh 
at leaſt : now Mr. King's computation is, 


the wool is the fourth of the value of it when 


manufactured: if fo, a ſtone of wool manu- 

factured is worth 3 1. 14s. 8 d., and the 
profit from Ireland to England would then 
amount to 730,340 l. 19s. Another inge- 
nious gentleman, who wrote upon the trade 
of Ireland in 1687 ſays, three pounds worth 
of wool, and oil, when manufactured into 
white cloths is worth 1 31. : at which rate the 
gain to Britain upon the - before-mentioned 
quantity of Iriſh wool, computing ſuch as 
was ſent to England at 14 d. Iriſh, would be 
916710 l. 68. 9 d., this computation being 
made on white cloths as ſold in England, be- 
fore they are dyed and exported; the profit 
upon exportation after dying is to be added; 
which, if we were to ſay does not amount 
to Ie than one half more, it would not ex- 
ceed the bounds of truth: ſo that the com- 
putation at firſt given is rather greatly dimi- 
niſhed than exaggerated. 

Tre profit England gains upon other ar- 
ticles being no monopoly, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve ; that the linen and linen yarn as it is 
improved 3 in England by working and ſtamp- 

ſince the Iriſh cannot export it ſtriped 
and ſtained with colours, or with any other 
| mixtur e, 
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mixture, is ſo far a monopoly; and ſince 
otherwiſe England would take it from fo- 
reigners, it is ſo much ſaved to England, as 
before obſerved, and contributes to the power 
and wealth of Britain, by enabling Ireland to 
take ſo much more of our rich manufac- 
tures. | FAM een OE 7 

To the two articles already mentioned 
may be added the freight and employment 
given to Britiſh ſhipping ; the tonnage of 
which, at a medium of three years, amounts 
to 15573871., which, at 11. 10s. per ton 
freight, is 2436081. This, confidering how 
many are employed in the American trade, 
I cannot think without bounds : for the ton- 
nage in the coal trade does not much exceed 
one-third, being at a medium 61081 tons, 
about one- ſixth of which may be computed 
to be Iriſh ; ſo the Britiſh tonnage employed 
will not exceed 50901, there would then be 
about 104700 tons of ſhipping employed 
upon the freights ; and the others being ſup- 
poſed, at leaſt, to make 10s, per ton freight ; 
this would raiſe the freight upon others to 
about 11, 19s. 8d. per ton; which I ſup- 
poſe not much to exceed the truth. Since 
alſo a great quantity of our goods is ſent 
abroad by commiſſion from England, they 
have the benefit of the ſale of theſe goods in 
foreign markets, a or 

Tux benefit then ariſing to Britain from 
Ireland will appear thus : 5 


Vo. I. EE Money 
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Moni ſent in 1 15 0 
over and above the ba- 
lance ſubſtracted as be- 
fore, and by payments to ff] 
of troops abroad 415794 11 104% 


By the monoply of Iriſh ß 
wool and yarn - -- - 678573 ts 6 
By freight of Britiſh ſhip- 
A 233008 9 0 


Total in Iriſh money I 327976 R Mr 


Which amounts to, in Engliſh money, 


12257301. 

But, leſt it cas be thought that 30s. 
per ton is more than the Engliſh gain by 
the freight of ſhipping, we may deduct 10 8. 
per ton from the freight, which comes to 

778691. 6s. 8 d. and then they will be 
gainers by the trade and rents of Ireland 
12501071. os. 8d. Iriſh money. 

To which may be added the 
profits made by England upon 
the Iriſh linens that they ſtamp 
or ſtain, which, at 12 d. per 
yard exported, amounts at 
a medium to the value of 

1770001. Upon this they make 
at leaſt, 10 d. per yard profit 
when ſtained or ſtamped, in 
which caſe the Engliſh gain 
will be - - - - 147500 0 0 
; The 
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The linen yarn, at a medium 1. 
exported at 12d. per pound, 


amounts to about 90000 l. and 
the profit upon it manufactured 


being at leaſt 150 per cent. 


when ſold in the Engliſh mar- 


ket, without computing the 


profit when exported from 
12 3 5000 © © 


thence, comes to 
Their profit upon ſkins, ore, 
tallow, kelp, &c. when manu- 
factured, may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed double of the value 
when exported from Ireland; 
which being above 5; 5000, the 
Engliſh n may be computed 
the ſame = = = 
As all this i is net gain above 
2 value of the goods Ireland 
exported to Britain (and the 


55000 O © 


profitable goods Ireland ſends 


to them, upon which the above 
profit is made, amount to 
440000 l.) with which Ireland 
paid for the Britiſh commodi- 
ties imported there, we may 
add at leaſt, ſo much more to 
the gain Britain makes of Ire» 


land; fince if there was no 
ſuch kingdom, the Engliſh 


would want a vent for ſo many x 


of their profitable exports, no 
hs Y 2 


other 


RT 

other kingdom having a de- L s. d. 
mand for them; by this the 

profit of England from Ireland 


is at leaſt - - - - - - 440000 0 o 
This being added to the 


foregoing ſum of 12 50 10%l. os. 


8d. then the total benefit Britain 
reaps from the neighbourhood, 
trade and commerce-of Ireland 
(in which is 'not included the 
profit made upon the Iriſh 
goods when exported by Britain 


to foreign countries) amounts 
to - - - = - - - 202760708 


To this alſo may be added the advantage 


ariſing to Britain, by the number of veteran 


troops maintained in Ireland, as alſo the be- 
nefit of providing for many by the beneficial 


livings and ares there. If ſuch 
the 


and ſo many are advantages which Bri- 


tain reaps from the neighbourhood of Ire- 
land, by their rents, wool, and trade; how 
groſly ignorant muſt thoſe be, who maintain 
it would be better for Britain that Ireland 


was ſunk, or not to have had it annexed to 
the crown of England? 


TEESE people are poſſeſſed with a notion 
that Ireland has been a perpetual charge and 
expence to England, and a drain of their 


men and money, by the frequent rebellions 


of the Iriſh; whereas it is manifeſt, except 
e 
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this conqueſt of. Henry II. and the armies 


brought over by king John and Richard II. 
Ireland was no expence to them from the 


firſt landing of the Engliſh under Strongbow . 


until the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, but was ſerviceable in ſeveral of their 
wars with France and Scotland; and during 
that whole time, the Engliſh gained by the 
rents and trade of Ireland. Though the 


crown of England, in the latter end of Eli- 
zabeth's reign, and after the Iriſh rebellion, 
was at a conſiderable expence, yet the body. 
of the people of England gained vaſtly more 


by the Iriſh rents and trade, than the money 
expended and ſent over to pay the troops that 
reduced the. rebels there. As to the re- 

duction -of Ireland after 1688, though for 

three campaigns it was very expenſive to ; Eng- 
land, yet, from the year 1660 to that time, 
the Engliſh reaped by the rents and trade of 


Ireland, three times the ſum which was ex- 


pended by them upon the laſt reduction; 

and ſince that time to the preſent, it may be 
acknowledged, that England has not gained 
ſo little as a million and a half annually by 


Ireland. All which would have been loſt to 


us, had there been no ſuch country, or had 
it been i in the hands of foreigners. 

Ir is plain then, that Ireland, inſtead of 
being a charge to Britain, is of unſpeakable 
benefit, and may be termed the choiceſt 


jewel and acquiſition of the crown and peo- 


ple of England. And by a union of Ireland 
„ with 
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with England, in a manner conſiſtent with 
the general tenor of thoſe principles, where- 
on we have before reaſoned, the wealth, and 
the naval power of Britain may be greatly 
augmented, there being trade and commerce 
abroad ſufficient to employ and maintain all 
the hands in Britain and Ireland, were they 
even double what they are. For as Ireland 
has proſpered from ch times we have been 


ſpeaking of, England has been proportionably 
gainers thereby, and ever will. 


As London is now opulent and magnif- | 


cent by being the ſeat of: empire, and reſi- 
dence of the court, where men of fortune 
and great expence generally reſide; ſo upon 
ſuch a union, Britain being the ſeat of em- 


pire, would ſtill engroſs by far the greateſt 
part of the wealth perpetually flowing from 
Ireland, as London does that from the diſ- 


tant counties. Wherefore upon a union with 
England, and an enlargement and extenſion 
of the commerce of Ireland, all their ac- 
quired treaſures would be poured. into Eng- 
land by the wealthy ; and Ireland would re- 
tain no more. riches, nor enjoy no more mo- 


ney than what would be ſufficient to employ 


their poor and circulate their traffic : for as 
the blood in the natural body circulates 
through the heart in greater quantities, and 


with greater velocity than through the ex- 


tremes, ſo all the wealth of a trading nation 


does through the capital and rugs: of em- 
pire and trade. i 


Tavs 
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- Tm vs ſhould Ireland encreaſe upon a 
union in their numbers and induſtry, and ac- 
quire two or three millions more from abroad 
annually than was ſufficient for their con- 
ſumption, - four-fifths of this at leaſt, would 
be brought into Britain by various channels. 
It can then proceed only from a narrow and 
ſelfiſh way of thinking; that Ireland can ever 
be ſuppoſed to rival England in trade, whilſt 
a member of the empire. Were it in the 
hands of a foreign nation, or had it extent 
and numbers ſufficient to be a ſtate: of itſelf, 
it would then be a dangerous rival ; but the 
latter of theſe is not poſſible from it's ſitua- 
tion and ſmall extent, and the former can ne- 
ver happen whilſt the Britiſh proteſtant in- 
tereſt prevails in Ireland, and Ireland 1s 
protected and regarded as brethren and 
friends: nothing but violence and oppreſſion 
can ever give Ireland the leaft tendency that 
way, whilſt good government prevails in the 
Britiſh empire. What reaſon then can be 
aſſigned. for not admitting Ireland into a 
ſtricter union and greater privileges in trade, 

but would have equally held againſt the ad- 
mitting of Scotland and Wales? And do we 
not experience that London, by being the 
metropolis, reaps all the benefit and acquired 
wealth of thoſe diſtant members, as it did 
before of the northern and weſtern counties 
of England? Would it not be accounted a 
very narrow and confined way of thinking, 
; | * 4 5 and 
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and highly detrimental-to the wealth and the 


power of the public in general, to allow 
that a few merchants ſhould monopolize a 
trade, and deprive others of it, who being 
admitted would add greatly to the wealth 


and power of the whole community? Should 


the city of London ſay, by depriving the out- 
ports of all trade, they ſhould grow »rnmen- 
ſely rich, and all their poor be employed, 
and gain infinitely more than at preſent, when 
trade is diſperſed in ſo many parts of the 
kingdom; would this be eſteemed ſound rea- 
ſoning, or good policy in a ſtate to ſuffer it? 


When the out- ports could demonſtrate, that 


by their being admitted to participate of the 
commerce, greater numbers would be main- 


tained and employed, and a far greater de- 


gree of wealth acquired by the nation in ge- 
neral, though it ſhould be diſperſed amongſt 
more hands, and ſome particular perſons 
would not reap ſo great a benefit as when 
_ confined to themſelves? Yet is it not from a 
parallel way of reaſoning that Ireland is de- 
prived of an union with Britain; and having 
ſeveral privileges of trade allowed them, 
which would greatly add to the wealth and 
power of the Britiſh empire in general? 
Were Ireland admitted into the ſame privi- 
leges of trade, and incorporated with them, 
would not they be liable to the ſame taxes 
with England? Which they could bear in 
proportion as the diſtant counties in * 

| | | 0, 
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do, and the enlargement of the Iriſh-fund 
bear it? Would not that eaſe the public in 
England, and render the whole united king- 
dom far more formidable to it's enemies, and 
it's rivals in trade than it is at preſent? Would 
not the encreaſe of the riches and numbers of 
people in Ireland, in , conſequence hereof, 
greatly extend the foreign trade of the united 
kingdom? No unprejudiced man, who has 
the real ſecurity of the Britiſh empire at heart, 
but muſt own that the encouraging Ireland 
in all the improvements it is capable of, by 
adding to it's trade and wealth, and uniting 
it's affections to Britain, is doing the greateſt 
ſervice to the public; and the cloſer ſuch 
union is cemented, and the more powerful 
Ireland ſhall grow, juſt ſo much the more is 
added to the ſecurity, wealth, power, and 
dignity of Britain. 
THAT an idea may be formed, in as nar- 
row a compals as may be of the proportion 
that the Iriſn trade has borne to the whole 
commerce of Britain; we ſhall obſerve, that 
Tux exports of England upon their whole 
trade were computed in the year 1710 at 
66908281. 15 8. 23d. and the balance then 
at 23898721. 98. rs d.; in 1715 their | 4 
exports were 7379409 l. 3 8., and the balance | 
2256531. 18s. 82 d. If we ſuppoſe they 
encreaſed to the year 1727 to 8000,000, and 
the balance to 2500,000, which would be a 
conſiderable addition to the trade and weal th, 
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of Britain; near 4 as much, if not : + was 
gained by the rents, trade, wool, and freight, 
of Ireland. = 

TE tonnage' of müpping Employed in 

| England at a medium of 6 years ending at 

Chriſtmas 1727, amounted to 859305 ; the 
tonnage of the trade of Ireland to 18190 1 l.; 
which is to the Engliſh as about 1 to 4s; 
the Britiſn tonnage employed in Ireland is 
1553783; ſo the proportion employed by 
Ireland of Britiſh - ſhipping, is to England's 
whole tonnage as 1 to 5% : it may alſo be 
_ obſerved, that the total of the exports to thoſe 
of England was as 1 to 7; and the Iriſh 
Imports as 1 to 6; but the Engliſh balance 
exceeded the Iriſh as 14 to 1; without tak- 
ing notice of the y age upon - Treland 
otherwiſe. 

THE monopoly of word and woollen yarn 
has been the greateſt occaſion of complaint 
in Ireland, of hardſhip laid upon it by Eng- 
land's engrofling ſo valuable a * to it- 

ſelf. This the Engliſh claim as due to them, 
upon account of the charges from time to 
time that they have heretofore been at in re- 
ducing the natives of Ireland, as alſo in pro- 


tecting and reſtoring the Britiſh intereſt, when 


diſturbed by the an ane of the 
Iriſh, 

O the other hand; the Iriſh fay; that the 
harddhip 1 is laid equally upon the conquerors 


and the conquered, withoutregard to their own 
ofts- 


- 


ment 


wool 
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offsſpring, and of thoſe who bore the brunt 
of the war. Alſo the Iriſh, by being con- 


fined to one market, the [profits made by 
their ſheep-is' too ſmall, they being allowed 


only to ſpin it at the loweſt wages poflible. 


This difficulty we would conſider as a friend 
to the, Britiſh! commerce in general, without 
any view of it's being a hardſhip to Ireland, 

fince England has given Ireland a full equi- 
valent for it, in the manufacture of linen and 
hemp; in which they have been ſo greatly 
| n and:thereby the imports of for- 
eign linen proportionally diminiſhed : and 
whilſt England continues their encourage- 
ment to the Iriſh in this reſpect, they ought 


willingly to acquieſce in the monopoly of 


wool, or give England an equivalent in taxes 
to be allowed to carry on the woollen manu- 


fracture unreſtrained, till a union of the two 


Toms: ſhould take place. 
Fon it is certainly better: policy "Rh che 


Engliſh to conſent that the Iriſh ſhall ſhare 


this trade with them, than foreigners ſhould 
engroſs any of it, although by a greater 


cheapneſs of their commodities the Itiſh ſup- 
| plant the Engliſh, till they become capable 


of ſelling equally cheap: and if the Iriſh gave 
an equivalent to England, in conſideration 
thereof, in money annually, and that money 


| was inviolably appropriated. to take off ſuch 


taxes as moſt affected the price of our wool- 


len Ae "Oy NE with the other prin- 


ciples 


I 88e 

ciples humbly recommended to the public 
deliberation, would gradually put the Eng- 
liſh: in a condition to ſell as cheap as the 
Iriſn; and then the happy union may take 
place, without any injury to either; but 


on the contrary to the unſpeakable benefit 


and advantage of both; which is other- 
wiſe at preſent. For, as the | Iriſh wool 
is, at preſent, diſpoſed of, it proves greatly 
prejudicial to England ;;. becauſe, where high 
duties or prohibitions are laid upon any ſpe- 
cies of goods, either exported: or imported, 
there a ſmuggling trade will be carried on; 
whilſt there are men in the world, who will 
Tiſk any thing for gain, it will be unavoidable. 
Whence it is that in Ireland ſuch perſons 
finding a better price in France and Hol- 


land for their wool than in England, do 


carry on this trade, in ſpite of all the 
care taken to prevent it. Wherefore, it 
ought to be carefully weighed, whether the 
giving ſo material an article as Iriſh wool to 
foreigners in their manufactures, and that 
in conſiderable quantities, be not more pre- 
judicial to the ſale of Engliſh woollen manu- 
factures abroad, than prohibiting Ireland 
from ſending over to Britain any of the Iriſh 
wool manufactured, permitting only the Iriſh 
| wool and woollen-yarn can at preſent, be of 
benefit to them ? e e 8 
As the caſe at preſent ſtands, the conſe- 
quence has long been, and will continue to 


be, that either the ſmuggling detrimental trade 


will 
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will be carried on to the ſole advantage of 
foreigners, and the leſſening the ſale and con- 


ſumption of our Britiſh manufactures abroad; 


or, if a ſtop ſhould be put to it, the ſheepwalks, 
and flocks of ſheep in Ireland muſt be leſſened; 
and in a little time, no more would be kept 
than were ſufficient to ſupply the markets with 
fleſh, and what wool would be wanting to 
make up apparel for the Iriſh conſumption. 
Does it not, therefore, become the wiſdom 
of the Britiſh nation to conſider; whether it 
is better to remain under this dilemma than 
not? That is, whether the Iriſh, by con- 


tinuing their ſmuggling trade, or leſſening 
their ſheep-walks, give foreigners no more 


wool on the one hand ; or, on the other, be 


put upon ſuch a footing as to work their 


wool to advantage, and employ their poor 
in Ireland, while at the ſame. time England 
ſhould reap the ſame advantage by the Iriſh 
manufactures as France in particular at pre- 
ſent does by the Iriſh wool? Let the dilemma 
be taken in either light, we find England muſt 
be a great loſer. For ſuppoſe 100,000 ſtone 
of wool is conveyed from Ireland to France 
or Holland annually, it is plain (that in ſuch 

foreign markets as they ſupply by it) at 41. 
per ſtone manufactured, which is now con- 
ſiderably within the profits they make, Eng- 
land loſes 400, oo0 l. which they might have 

ſaved, had they got the wool, and manu- 
factured it for their foreign fales. If the Iriſh 
are ſtopped in their ſheep-walks, by reaſon W 
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the trifling profit they could honeſtly make by 
their ſheep, then the profit England makes 
by their manufacturing of the Iriſh wool 
| would be loſt ; which has been already made 


appear to amount to no leſs than 678 573 1. 

Ir England, either by Ireland giving her too 
much wool, or by their ſupplying foreigners, has 
more manufactures upon hand than the can 


vent abroad, it is her intereſt that the Iriſh 
flocks of theep ſhould be leflened, and their 
lands be put to a better uſe: but if this be 


not the caſe, and England could have a ſuf- 


ficient vent, and ſhould want wool to ſupply 


what foreign cuſtomers ſhe has, or might 


have, with her woollen manufactures: and 
it ſeems to appear, that if Great Britain 


ſhould fall into the general ſyſtem that 
we have here, and in our other writings 


adopted, with all ſubmiſſion to the wiſ- 


dom, correction, and improvement of others 
(for as a private labourer in the vineyard 


for the public proſperity, I only preſume 


to ſketch out the land for others to cul- 


tivate) we are willing to hope ſhe may be 


capable of ſelling her woollen, and all 
her other manufactures, as cheap as any 
other rival nation can do; and, from what 
we have alſo: propofed, her huſbandmen, her 
manufacturers, and her artiſts of every de- 
nomination, may equal in ſkill and delicacy 
of workmanſhip any in the world. 


918 


'DI SSERTATION XIII. 
7 be union wn of England and Ireland continued. 


1 N G experience has 8 that no 
laws hitherto enacted, however ſe- 


vere, have been ſufficient. to prevent the 


people of Ireland from running their raw 
wools to France, and their manufactured 
goods to foreign countries; and that nothing 
can effectually put a ſtop to this great evil, 
but making it - intereſt of Ireland to dil 
courage that practice. 

Fok ſince the Iriſh wools, chat yearly re- 
main more than they manufacture, muſt 
ſomewhere find a market; and ſince the 
French can afford to give more for their 


wools than we can, the landed gentlemen of 


Ireland will ever continue to countenance 
this pernicious trade, as the only one, perhaps, 


by which their tenants are enabled to pay 


their rents. 


. In order to ſhew that the running of Iriſh | 


woal to France, and the Iriſh eps, 
goods to other countries, is inconſiſtent with 
the real intereſt of Ireland ; and to make it 


the 
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the intereſt of Ireland to prevent it ; we ſhall 
firſt take a retroſpect of the ſtate of the woollen 
manufacture about forty years ago, and compare 
the ſame with what it is at preſent : in the next 
place we ſhall point out the reaſons why the 

Iriſh have ſold ſo much wool to our rivals the 
French, and propoſe ſome meaſures that 
ſhould ſeem to prevent the ſame, till a happy 
and perfect union between the two kingdoms, 
ſhall take place; and this in ſuch a manner 
as will be equally beneficial to England and 


Ireland, and prove a ſtep previouſly neceſlary 


to be taken to facilitate the defired union. 

_ ABovurT forty years ago, they manufactured 
in Ireland large quantities of ratteens, frizes, 
and coarſe cloth of eight, nine, and ten 


ſhillings per yard; the latter being the price 


the beſt cloths their own wools could make, 
were generally fold for. The lower and 
middle claſs of their people appeared at that 
time well dreſſed in ratteens and frizes ; the 
better or richer claſs, wore cloths of ten 
ſhillings per yard; and their nobility and 


gentry the ſuperfine cloths, then made in 


o 

Tux importation. of Spaniſh wools into 
Ireland made an alteration in their woollen 
manufactures ; their cloathiers attempted firſt 
to make quarter Spaniſh cloths, afterwards 


haalf- quarter Spaniſh cloths, and ſoon learned 


from us the manner of making whole Spa- 
nih cloths. | | . 


As 
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As dhe country of Ireland improved, their 
people grew more pompous in dreſs, and 
more expenſive in equipage. The jower 
claſs, who were formerly well dreſſed in rat- 
teens and frizes, deſpiſe that cloathing now, 
and purchaſe cloths mixed with Spaniſh 
wools ; the middle claſs, together with their 
nobility and gentry, wear few cloaths but 
ſuch as are manufactured of all Spaniſh 
wools; by which the Iriſh clothiers are be- 
come great manufacturers of Spaniſh cloth; 
there being no great demand for cloths of 
eight, nine, or ten ſhillings per To ex- 
cept liveries for ſervants, into which ſorts 
their own wools were OP largely ma- 
nufactured. 

As by the dilcouraging the as 
of ſuch cloths, great quantities of Iriſh wools 

do yearly remain in han kingdom, the mea- 
ſures propoſed ſhall be to engage the people 
of Ireland to manufacture more of their own 
wools, ſend leſs of them to France, and 
more of their ſpinning to England; and this 
may be inforced, by proving it not only con- 
ſiſtent with their own intereſt, but the ſureſt 
way to extend and advance the ſame. 

In what is herein ſubmitted, the advan- 
tages of both countries are conſidered. We 
apprehend that neither our own. manufac- 
turers nor land-owners can oppoſe, and the 
people of Ireland will have due encourage- 


ment to induce them to prevent, the running 
Vor. I. Z their 
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their wools into France, and their manu- 
factured goods into foreign countries, 

- IT being apparent that the importation of 
Spaniſh wools into Ireland has been the cauſe 
of their clothiers manufacturing leſs of their 
own wools, and conſequently having the 
more to ſell to France; a prohibition of Spa- 
niſh wool into Ireland, added to the other 


meaſures that have been ſuggeſted inthe courſe 


of theſe animadverſions, bid fair to anſwer 


the end propoſed. For when theſe things 
are accompliſhed, the Iriſh manufacturers 
will return to their former manner of mak- 
ing ſuch cloths as the wools of that king- 


dom will produce, and the laudable ſpirit 
for encouraging the manufactures made in 
Ireland, will effectually promote this de- 
ſign, it's 


III the defired union between England 


and Ireland ſhall take place, let every ſtep 


be taken that is previouſly neceſſary to a view 


of ſuch high concernment. Let the people 


of Ireland be permitted to export their own | 


woollen manufactured goods directly from 
Ireland to Great Britain only; not to be ſold 
for conſumption in England, but for expor- 


tation from England to ſuch foreign coun- 
tries as the proprietors or purchaſers ſhall 


judge beſt. But as there are many good rea- 
ſons why they ſhould not ſend their woollen 


goods directly from Ireland to our planta- 
tions abroad, or to other foreign countries 


We 
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we trade to, the exportation of their woollen 
goods ſhould be limited and reſtrained to Great 


Britain for re- exportation only to foreign 


countries. 

AND, in order to prevent the expence to 
this kingdom that might attend the erecting 
and keeping proper warehouſes, and the mul- 
tiplying revenue: officers for receiving and 
diſcharging ſuch woollen goods as the peo- 
ple of Ireland may ſend us; and alſo to pre- 
vent the ſale and conſumption of ſuch woollen 

ds in England, to the prejudice of our 
Engliſh manufactures, landlords of paſture- 
grounds, and the leflening the labour of 
our own poor: let a daty be laid on all Iriſh 
woollen goods at importation from Ireland; 


which duty ſhall be drawn back upon ex- 
portation to Jereign cauntries only, but not to 
the Britiſh plantations, England reſerving that 
branch in the woollen trade wholly to her- 


ſelf, till the perfect union between England 
and Ireland ſhall. take effect to the mutual 
content of bath nations, Hereby the ware- 
houſes of the merchants in England will 


become the proper places for receiving all 


ſuch woollen goods as ſhall be imported 
from Ireland, and the duties paid at impor- 
tation will be a ſufficient ſecurity to Eng- 
land that ſych goods ſhall not he wore or 


conſumed in England, to the prejudice of 


our Engliſh manufactures in that re{peft. 
„ I any one undertakes to make it for the 
intereſt of the people of Ireland to Prep 
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the running their wools to France, and to 
manufacture them fully themſelves, either 


for their own wear, or for exportation to 


England, under the limitations before-men- 
tioned ; he muſt alſo make it for the intereſt 
of England to receive the goods ſo manufac- 
tured in Ireland; for this degree of union 
propoſed muſt be agreeable to both king- 
doms, otherwiſe the ſucceſs hoped for cannot 
be expected. 

To render, therefore, a deſign of this na- 
ture agrecable to the land-owners of Ireland, 
we will conſider the advantages ariſing to 
Ireland by the manufacturing of one year's 
importation of Spaniſh wools, and the ad- 
vantage ſhe will have by manufacturing one 
year's produce of her own wools ; alſo the 
gain that will accrue to Ireland by prohibiting 
of Spaniſh wools, and: by a free exportation 
to England of ſuch woollen goods as ſhe 
may manufacture more than are abſolutely 

neceſſary for her own conſumption. 

Tux Spaniſh wools imported 'into Ireland 


from the 25th of March, 1743, to march the 


25th 1744, were one hundred twenty-eight 
thouſand, and eighty- ſix ſuttle pounds--which 
may be computed at about five hundred and 
ſeventy bags. 

LET it be ſuppoſed that each tug of wool 
is ſufficient to make four pieces of Spaniſh 
cloths; then the cloths manufactured were 
two thouſand two hundred and eighty; 
which, Upon an average, being worth twenty 

| pounds 


Mo LT 
pounds each cloth, the produce of the year's 
importation of Spaniſh wools will amount 
/ | | 
IT is computed, that in the woollen ma- 
nufactures, four-fifths of the value of the 
goods, when finiſhed for ſale, are given to | 1 
the labour of the people therein concerned; 9 


BY 


therefore, let us ſuppoſe, that of this 456001, 
there was paid to the labour of the people 
36480, and to Spain for the wool g1201. 

To make one piece of Spaniſh cloth, com- 
pletely finiſhed for fale, will take up three 
months; it is ſeldom finiſhed in leis time; 
the manufacture is ſo tedious, that ſome of 
the people employed are often obliged to 
wait for work, while others are finiſhin 
their parts; as may be conceived by the fol- 
lowing table, which was received from an 
eminent clothier, on whoſe veracity we may 


depend. 


tw) 


TY make one piece of Spaniſh cloth will 
eraploy, 


| | Men. Women, Boys. Days, 
Dying - 1—o — 

Beating - - 0 — 2 » 
_ Seribling  =-- = 2 — 0 — 
Spinning the cham o — 8 
Winding the chain 9 — 3 = 


Warping, winding} . 
0 


PENN 
FILE! 
3 


quills, and weav- — 1 — 24 

ing 
Spinning the liſt 0 — 2 — 0 — 2 
Burling - - = 0 — 2 — 0 — 4 
Milling - - - 1—o0 — o — 1 
VVV 


Bu this table it appears in how many 
days leſs than three months the poor em- 


ployed in this manufacture finiſh their ſeveral 


parts. Therefore it is highly probable that 
ſeveral of them are often idle for want of 
work, unleſs the maſter clothier be a man of 


a large capital, and is able to carry on his 


manufactory ſo as to find them employment 
all the year. This we cannot ſuppoſe to be 
the caſe of the clothiers of Ireland, whoſe 
funds, I am informed, are ſmall, and their 
ambition to make Spaniſh cloth fo great, 
that they give their ſpinners and weavers, 
who are employed on Spaniſh wools, one 
third part more wages than they give to 

thoſe employed on the Iriſh, 


Now 
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Now the ſame people, that are employed 
by the above table, in the manufacturing one 
cloth made of Spaniſh wool, are abſolutely 
requiſite in manufacturing a cloth made of 
Iriſh ; and they can finiſh ſuch a cloth in 


.two months, as completely as they can a 


cloth made of Spaniſh in three ; therefore, 
if fully employed, can work up half as 
many more yards of cloth in one year, as an 
equal number can do, who are wholly em- 
ployed in manufacturing of Spaniſh, 

BESIDES, as coarſe wools may be worked 
up into goods of varions kinds, and the 
wool ſo diſpoſed of, as to give employment 


at any time to a greater number of hands 


than the like value of Spaniſh wools can em- 


ploy, all manufactures of coarſe wools can 


be finiſhed with greater diſpatch. 5 

SINCE, therefore, the wealth of a na- 
tion is increaſed by the number of the poor 
it employs, and the quantity of the land-pro- 


ductions they conſume; we ſhall conſider what 


number of the poor of Ireland nine thouſand 
one hundred and twenty pounds value in 
Spaniſh wools will employ, and what num 
ber of poor the wools of Ireland, valued at 
twelve ſhillings the great ſtone, containing 
— 22 pounds, will alſo employ and ſub- 
iſt. | 
On the beſt information, we find that 
the wools which Ireland yearly produces are 
computed at four hundred eighty thouſand 
ſtone, of ſixteen pounds to the ſtone ; ſome 
8 dae 
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have computed them at leſs, but accounts 


that we have obtained from Ireland make 


them more. 
Wx ſhall, n conſider the wool 
of- that kingdom under the higheſt eſtima- 


tion that they have been reckoned at, and 


ſhew what that quantity of wool would pro- 
duce, if worked up for their own conſump- 
tion, or for exportation to England; and 
what loſs that kingdom ſuſtains yearly by 
neglecting the manufacturing of her own 
wools, encouraging the manufacture of Spa- 
niſh, and running her raw wools to France. 


WI ſhall next ſhew the gain that would 
ariſe in, that kingdom, if their own wools | 
were fully manufactured by their own 


people. ” 

LET it be ſuppoſed, that the medium 
price of the wools of Ireland is twelve ſhil- 
lings the ſtone of ſixteen pounds; then four 


hundred eighty thouſand ſtones, at twelve 


ſhillings the ſtone, is 288000 1. 

Ir ten pounds value in wool, when com- 
pletely manufactured for ſale, is worth fifty 
pounds, the value of the yearly wools of Ire- 
land, when worked up, muſt be 14400001. 
Is four fifths of this ſum be paid to the 


working people for labour, and the remain- 


ing fifth be paid to the rents of the king-' 


dom for the produce of their ſheep, the 
earned money of the poor of that country, 
in working up the yearly produce, will 
amount to bo 520001. and they will work 


up 
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up as much of the produce of the kingdom 


as will amount to 288000 I. Conſequently, 
Ireland will gain yearly, by the manufac- 
turing of her own wool, 11520001. - And 
By manufacturing the whole years impor- 
tation of - Spaniſh wool, ſhe can only gain 
364801.,—To earn which ſum, ſhe muſt 
yearly pay to Spain 9120 l. and have num- 
bers of her poor idly ſupported by high 
wages, to make them amends for the many 
days the manufacturing of Spaniſh  wools 
leaves them unemployed. - 

Ir is not eaſy to compute the exact num- 
ber of poor that the wools of ſuch a country, 
if worked up amongſt themſelves, would 
employ and ſubſiſt. But as moſt working 
people earn no more than what is ſufficient 
to maintain them comfortably; we are of opi- 
nion that the finding out the quantity and va- 
lue of any kind of goods manufactured in a 
country, and the value of the common an- 
nual ſubſiſtence of a manufacturer, is the 
neareſt way of judging of the number of 
the working people ſubſiſted by that manu- 
facture. 

LET us ſuppoſe that the common annual 
ſubſiſtence of working men, women, and 
children in Ireland may be purchaſed at a 
medium for ten pounds per annum, and that 

four hundred eighty thouſand ſtone of the 
wools of Ireland, when fully manufactured, 
are worth 14400001. 


THEN 
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Turn the number of poor ſubſiſted by 


the manufacturing the yearly produce of the 
wools of Ireland will be one hundred forty 
thouſand people. 


2 W ſhall next conſider how many of the 


poor of Ireland are ſubſiſted by the manu- 


facturing Spaniſh wools, admitting that they 
are not, during the whole year, one day 


unemployed, and that they manufactured the 
whole importation of Spaniſh wools in the 


year 1743, which was much larger than any 
quantity they ever imported in one year into 


that kingdom. 8 25 


IT was before computed that five hundred 


ſeventy bags of Spaniſh wool, when fully 
manufactured for fale, would amount to 
456001. Wherefore, by that computation, 
the poor thereby employed and ſubſiſted by 
that manufacture can be no more than four 
thouſand five handred and fixty people. 
WHENCE it 1s obvious that Ireland loſes 
immenſely every year by encouraging the ma- 


nufacture of Spaniſh cloths, diſcouraging the 


manufacturing of her own wools, and ſend- 
ing, and ſelling her valuable unmanufactured 
wools to France. To theſe cauſes may we 


not juſtly aſcribe the number of Iriſh poor, 


who are now employed in all the woollen 
manufactories of France, where, on account 
of religion, as well as ſkill, they have met 
with protection and encouragement? _ 
I IF the induſtrious poor are compelled to 
quit their country for want of a 

| the 
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the gentlemen of Ireland muſt loſe their for- 
mer markets for the product of their lands. 
The loſs will be greater to the landed than the 
trading intereſt, and gentlemen muſt abate of 
their rents ; for it is the employment of the 
poor that muſt ever keep them up to their 
value; and while Ireland ſhall encourage the 
manufacturing Spaniſh cloths, this has no- 
toriouſly obliged numbers of the poor to 
quit the country, or come to the lands for 
maintenance, which will lower their value ; 
but the value of their lands muſt riſe, as the 
manufacture of Iriſh wools ſhall be encou- 
raged, and the greater number of their poor 
ſhall be employed, Wherefore, a com- 
merce with England, for ſuch woollen goods 
as Ireland may manufacture more than are ro- 
quiſite for her own conſumption, muſt prove 
of the advantage to Ireland that has been re- 
preſented. It will encourage them to work 
up yearly their ſurplus wools, and employ 
the number of poor, at leaſt, already men- 
tioned, What the cloths, which they may 
export, will produce more than the coſt of 
the wool, will be gain to the national ſtock ; 
and the greater number of manufactures that 
are employed will be ſo much earned money 
to the country; the price of whoſe labour 
will, in a great meaſure, circulate among 
them, and be a means of improving their 
lands 5 
Ir manufacturers are riches to a country, 
how valuable muſt that manufacture be, that 
: bo 
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is capable of employing and ſubſiſting yearly 
one hundred and forty- four thouſand of the 
poor? And how little valuable, in compari- 
ſon thereto is that manufacture, that employs 
but four thouſand five hundred and ſixty, 
and occaſions a much greater number to 


abandon the country for want of bread, or to 


be a burden to it for their maintenance ? 
Such a manufacture ought to be conſidered 
as a nuiſance, the other as a great bleſfing. 
EveRY manufacturer in England and Ire- 
land is reckoned to be in himſelf a certain 
market to the product of the lands of at leaſt 
ten pounds per, Annum for his maintenance, 
and of one pound per Annum, to the rents 
of the lands, for his lodging. Conſequently 
every manufacturer employed in Ireland is a 
gain of eleven pounds per Annum, to that 
kingdom, and every one that is driven out of 
that country, for want of employment, or 
_ obliged to be maintained by the pariſh, may 
be ſaid to be eleven pounds per Annum loſs 
to the kingdom; and this. difference being 
taken out of the ſcale of wealth in our coun- 
try and thrown into that of an enemy, is well 
deſerving our conſideration. 11 
THEKEFORE if encouragement to manu- 
facture Iriſh wools will keep up the price of 
the product of the lands of Ireland (as con- 
ſumption of all commodities neceflarily 
cauſes the advance of prices) ; if it will bring 
home numberleſs manufacturers, who have 


found employment in other countries, and + 
„ able 
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able their poor to maintain themſelves, who 
are now a charge to the ſeveral pariſhes they 
belong to ; if it will encreaſe the employ- 
ment and ſubſiſtence of their poor ; it muſt 
be the intereſt of Ireland to manufacture her 
own wools, prohibit the importation of Spa- 
niſh wools, and diſcountenance and prevent 
the running their raw wools to France; 
which muſt ever be detrimental to the wool- 
len manufactures of both England and 
Ireland. f Th ee 

Ir this kind of union propoſed between 


England and Ireland, with reſpect to a li- 


berty of exporting to England ſuch woollen 
Goods as Ireland ſhall manufacture, ſhould 
be agreeable to both kingdoms; I am con- 


vinced no gentleman in Ireland will conſent 


to the running of raw wools to France. If 
he is able to procure but a nurſery of ſpin- 
ners upon his eſtate; the produce of their la- 
bour cee of all labour on wools the moſt 


| ſparingly paid for) will keep up the price of 


the product of his lands, which will be much 
more advantageous to him than what he can 
poſſibly gain by permitting the wools that 
grow on his lands to be ſold or ſent into 
France. n 

Ir this union ſhould not be agreeable to 
both kingdoms, and that the people of Ire- 
land ſhall be obliged to wear (as they now 


are) what woollen goods they manufacture, we 


are of opinion, it has been fully ſhewed that it 
REN is 
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zs not the intereſt of that kingdom to wear 


Spaniſh cloths, if manufactured in Ireland, 


which muſt bring ſuch numbers of their poor 
to the pariſh for ſubſiſtence, or oblige them 


to quit the country, for want of employ. 
ment, who might be ſubſiſted by their la. 
bour on Iriſh wools, without any charge to 


Fox, if ſuch of their poor as could not be 
employed in manufacturing their wools fully, 


were continued to be encouraged as they 
have been to ſpin their ſurplus wools for ex- 


portation to England, their poor might be 


employed and ſubſiſted; fince it is evident, 
by the price we have paid them for their 


ſpinning, that the labour of the comber and 


ſpinner is equal to the firſt coſt of the wool; 


and as England has taken for many years 
paſt very large quantities of their yarn, the 
poor of Ireland have earned many thouſands 


a year by their ſpinning, and not leſs for the 


wool ſo ſpun, which will appear from the 
following computation, A ball of wool con- 
fiſts of one pound and half of combed woal, 
which at twelve ſhillings per ſtone of fixteen 
pounds, coſts. thirteen - pence half - penny; 
when ſpun into ſkains of yarn, is fold from 
two ſhillings and three-pence, to three ſhillings 


per ball, according to the number of ſkains 
into which it is ſpun. 


I $HALL take the We. prep ae 6 
Wool, that 
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coſts but thirteen-pence  half-penny, when, 
ſpun into yarn, is ſold for two ſhillings and 
three-pence; it appears that the money earned 
by the comber and ſpinner is equal to the firſt 
colt of the wool, —Conſequently, if the poor 
of Ireland were employed to manufacture A ir 
ſurplus wools, no farther than through the 
hands of the combers and ſpinners, numbers 
might be maintained, and Ireland would be- 
come a nurſery for England, (but never can 
be ſo, while her poor are engroſſed by the 
high prices .now given for the ſpinning of 
Spaniſh wools,) and the landed intereſt of 
Ireland would be conſiderable gainers by 
their poor being ſo far employed, ſince it 
muſt greatly benefit a nation, to be ſaved 
from the charge of maintaining it's poor. 
Tux gentlemen of Ireland may imagine 
they receive their rents from their tenants ; 
but it is the conſumer that pays them both 
the price of their wools, and of the product 
of their lands. DO HOES TW 


Ir their artificers and manufacturers are 
obliged to quit the country, for want of 
employment, the conſumption of the pro- 
duct muſt be greatly leſſened ; therefore all 
prudent ways qught to be tried, to keep thoſe 
at home, that are willing to work, and to in- 
duce them to return, who have been obliged 


to ſeek for ſubſiſtence abroad. COTE 
EvgRY one, Who lives in that country, 
and wears the manufactures of Iriſh wools, 
ought to be conſidered for what he wears, 
Se | Fete 
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eats and drinks, as a tenant to the lands, and 
a. pay-maſter to the workmen. | 
How many ſuch tenants the gentlemen of 
Ireland may keep in that country, and how 
many old ones they may prevail on to re- 
turn, by diſcouraging the running of their 
wools to France, encouraging the manufac- 
0 turing their own, and prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Spaniſh; J have endeavoured to 
ſhew ; which is ſubmitted to the conſidera- 
tion of the gentlemen of that kingdom. 
I 'HALL next conſider the advantages 
 Eogland will have, by conſenting to the im- 
portation of ſuch woollen goods, as Ireland 
ſhall ſend us, under a duty at importation, to 
be drawn back only on E n er to for- 
eign countries. 5 
THe accounts that were publiſhed the year 
after the peace of Utrecht, of the great quan- 


tities of Iriſh wools, that were run out of 


Ireland, and imported, in one year, into 
France, ſo 'alarmed our manufactures and 
landed gentlemen of England, that we have 
ever fince endeavoured to make the moſt ef- 
fectual laws to prevent the exportation of the 
wools of that country; and are now at a 
great annual expence by the many ſhips ſta- 
tioned on the coaſts of Ireland for that pur- 
poſe ; but notwithſtanding have been unwil- 
ling to receive any propoſals, that have been 
offered to the conſideration of parliament, to 
- prevent this evil, if ſuch propoſals had the 


leaſt tendency to a 8 liberty of — 
0 


3 It 


of the woollen manufactured goods of that 


kingdom. 

HowEVER juſt our apprehenſions were 
forty years ago, there 1s not the leaſt room 
for them now; ſince Ireland does not 
duce, at preſent, two thirds of the wks, 
that were ſuppoſed to be the growth of the 
country at that time. 

Type decreaſe of their ſheep has been ow- 
ing, not only to the very great danger and 


difficulty the people of Ireland found in ſend- 
ing their wools to France, under the ſevere 


laws we made to prevent it, but to ſeveral 
acts of parliament, which have been made 
in that kingdom ſince the year 1714. 

By the act to encourage tillage, every far- 
mer in Ireland is obliged to plough a certain 


number of acres, in every hundred, which 
he holds by leaſe. This obligation, together 


with the great difficulty and riſque in ſending 5 


their wools to France, obliged many people 


to plough up their paſture grounds, which 


leſſened their ſheep throughout the kingdom; 


for they found a certain market for their 
corn, inſtead of an uncertain one for their 
wool, 

Tar ſeveral acts for encouraging the linen 
manufactures of that kingdom have been an- 
other cauſe of leſſening the growth of their 
wools : ſince it is well known, that they have 
no more ſheep in the north of Ireland, where 
that manufacture i is eſtabliſhed, than are ſuffi- 
Vor. I. Aa cient 
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cient for the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of the 
people. 3 


THESE conſiderations ſhould entirely re- 


move our former apprehenſions, and con- 
vince us, that they cannot have the quantity 
of wools, which they had before theſe acts 
of parliament were made. | 

Wr ovght to examine, what the wools of 
that country are at preſent, and what we 
Have to fear if the wools, which their own 
people cannot conſume in apparel, were fully 
manufactured, and exported to us, and from 
Hence re-exported to ſuch foreign countries, as 
we trade to. | 


Wr are very certain, that we may grow 


leſs conſiderable in foreign markets, but can- 
not be more ſo, while the French continue to 


procure the wools of Ireland; and ſince we 
have made ſo many laws to prevent it, and 


that it is evident they have been ineffectual, 
we ſhould try other ways and means to ſtop 
the evil we have ſo long complained ot. 
For, ſince by long experience we find, that 
the people of Ireland are not, by any laws, 
to be forced from'this pernicious practice of 
ſelling their wools to France, and that neither 
puniſhments nor penalties can prevent it, | 
am clearly of opinion, our condition cannot 
be worle than it is at preſent, if we permit 
them to ſend us ſuch woollen goods, (under the 
reſtrictions, that have been mentioned, and ſuch 
other as ſhall be ſuggeſted, when we 2 
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the objections that may be made againſt ſuch 
propoſal) as they ſhall, manufacture, for ex- 


portation, which will effectually put a ſtop to 
their ſending or ſelling wool to France; becauſe 


they will then find it more their own intereſt 
to prevent it, than it is now their intereſt to 


connive at and encourage it. 


Tur many creeks, and by- places on the 
coaſt of Ireland are ſo well known to the 
French, that their agents, notwithſtanding 


the many difficulties that attend it, will be 


always able to procure a loading of wool; 
for, the farmer, whoſe lands lie contiguous 
to the ſea, will be as ready to ſell, as the 
French are to buy. But, theſe temptations 
will ceaſe, if the farmer finds that he can 


have a market near his own home for his 


wools, when ſpun only ; becauſe, the French 
can give no price for the ſmall quantity of 
wool, that he has to ſell, that can be equal 


to the advantage the farmer will have by it's 


being ſo far manufactured. 

AFTER the laſt declaration of war againſt 
Spain, the wools of Ireland fold at a much 
higher price than they were ever known at 


before. When they exceed 10s. per ſtone 


of 16 pounds, our manufactures cannot af- 
ford to purchaſe them. But as the prohibit- 
ing the importation of Spaniſh wools into 
Ireland, will occaſion a greater plenty of their 
ſpinning, we ſhall have more of their ſurplus 
wools, ſo far manufactured, and thereby leſ- 
len the quantity, they would | otherwiſe 
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fully manufacture themſelves. We do vet 


buy the Iriſh ſpinning for it's fineneſs, (our 
own people ſpin much finer) but on account 
of it's nature and quality. 

IT is very uſeful to our weavers, in mixing 
with our own ſpinning, and making ſeveral 
ſorts of goods for foreign markets; and on 
that account only we buy it. But if we can- 
not take from them, in ſpinning, ſuch wools 
as they have more than are requiſite for the 
cloathing of their own people, we muſt give 
them leave to export, fully manufactured, 
what they cannot conſume ; or, the French 
will certainly take from them their wools un- 
manufactured. They are not (as we are) 
limited by price; for by the help of one pack 
of Iriſh wools, France manufactures two of 
her own, without which they are uſeleſs to 
her for foreign markets, notwithſtanding the 
wools ſhe procures from Germany, Portugal, 
_ Barbary, and Turkey. 

TE wools of France are ſhort and coarſe; 
they are not (to ſpeak in a manufacturer's 
phraſe) ſo fine in the thread, or ſo long in 


the ſtaple as thoſe of Ireland; for which lea 


fon, France can ever give double the price 
that we can afford for the wools of that coun- 
try; which I thall ſhew more fully hereafter. 
This proves, how dangerous an enemy we 
have to encounter, and that nothing can pre- 


vent France from buying them, but making 


it the intereſt of Ireland to nfo their 


wow 3 Which engages me to think, that the 
| be 
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| beſt law that can be made, to prevent France 
from procuring the wools of Ireland, will be, 
to permit the people of that country to ſend 
their manufactured woollen goods to Eng- 
land, under a duty at importation, to be 
drawn back on exportation to foreign 
countries. 1 | 
I Have already ſhewn the quantity of 
wool, by eſtimation, that Ireland yearly pro- 
duces, and what value theſe wools may be 
manufactured into by their own people, up- 
on the importation of Spaniſh wool being 
prohibited. I ſhall now conſider what num- 
ber of people there are in that kingdom, 
what their own conſumption muſt be of the 
wools they may manufacture, what quantity 
of wool we have taken from them before the 
preſent war, how much in woollen yarn, and 


how much in worſted yarn, and to what va- 
lue the ſurplus wools of Ireland, if fully ma- 


nufactured, will amount. The exportation 
to England of this laſt article, is the whole 
we have to fear from the union propoſed, 


| which I ſhall ſhew cannot be manufactured 


into ſuch a quantity of cloth, or other wool- 
len goods, as will prejudice England to re- 
ceive, for exportation, On the contrary, 1 
am of opinion, the encouragement to manu- 
facture and export it, will be the means of 


encreaſing and extending our commerce. 


Tu people of Ireland are computed at 
one million fix hundred ſixty-ſix thouſand, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the one half of their people to 
be men and boys, and the other half women 

Aag and 
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and girls; and that every man and every boy 
in Ireland wears, or is the occaſion of con- 
ſuming, the value of 20 8. of woollen goods 
yearly; and that every woman and every girl 
wears, or is the occaſion of conſuming, 5 8. 
in woollen goods yearly. 
THEN, eight hundred thirty- 

three thouſand men and boys 

at 20 8. per Annum, will con- 

ſume in Iriſh woollen goods . 843,000 
Ax eight hundred thirty-three 
thouſand women and girls at 
5 s. per Annum 208, 250 
THEREFORE, the amount of 
woollen goods, wore in appa- 
rel and conſumed in furniture 
of ſuch houſes as they inhabit, 
will be 1041,20 
As the richer kind of people in 
Ireland are buried in woollens, 

according to act of parliament, 
I ſhall allow for burials in wool- 


lens 20, oo 


L. 1, 061, 250 


THEN, if all the wools Ireland 
yearly produces were fully ma- 
nufactured, and that England 
took from them neither raw 
wools, worſted or woollen 
yarns, the value of the ſurplus 
woolsfully manufactured would 


| be 378,759 
Total J, 440, ooo 


IFI NID) 


N 


I FIND we imported from Ireland from 
March 25, 1743, to March 25, 1744, 


In raw wools———great ſtones 19,993 
In worſted yarn 9 68,622 
In woollen yarn 15,224 


ſtones 103,839 


Ir we take yearly the ſame quantity of 
unmanufatured wools, worſted and woollen 
yarns, that we have done laſt year, which I 


ſhall compute only at one hundred thouſand 


great ſtones, we ſhall prevent their fully ma- 
nufacturing as much of the wools of Ireland 
as I have computed when fully manufactured 
by themſelves, would amount to 1, 300,000 


THEREFORE, admitting there is no objee- 
tion to the value in woollen goods, which I 
have computed to be the yearly conſump— 
tion of the people of Ireland, not only in ap- 
parel, but in bedding, houſe furniture, and 
burials, all the woollen goods Ireland can fully 
manufacture for exportation will amount to 
no more than I. 78,750 


In order to remove the apprehenſions that 
may ariſe in our clothiers and manufac- 
turers, that this value in Iriſh woollen goods, 
if exported to England tor re-exportation to 
foreign countries, may hurt the ſale of our 


own manufactures abroad; I ſhall conſider, 


what value in woollen goods France will be 
prevented from vending at foreign markets 
5 Aa 4 which 
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which ſhe now ſupplies, by procuring the 


ſurplus wools of Ireland, -that may be manu- 
factured into that ſum, 

I 84ALL ſuppoſe, that France has been 
able to procure yearly no more Iriſh wools 
than, when fully manufactured, I have com- 
puted would produce this ſeventy-eight thou- 
| ſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, which 
I calculate at ſeventeen hundred and fifty 


packs of two hundred forty pounds weight 


each. 

I s HALL likewiſe ſuppoſe, that what 
France purchaſes are the beſt Iriſh wools, for 
Which ſhe pays 16s. - the great ſtone, (at 


which price the fine wools of that country 


were ſold in 1744) and that all riſks, ha- 
zards, inſurances and freights being account- 
ed for, thoſe wools, when landed in France, 
coft the manufacturer 20 8. per ſtone. 

By the beſt 'information obtained in 
France, we learn that their people manu- 
lacture two packs of their own wools by the 


help of one pack of Iriſh, I ſhall, therefore, 


ſuppoſe their own wools worth 5 s. the great 
ſtone, and when mixed with Tiſh wools at 
20s. the ſtone, that the manufacturer in 


France has three packs of wools at 10 8. the 
ſtone medium price. 


I HAVE 
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I HAVE computed that the ſurplus 
wools of Ireland, which France 
Now procures, are ſeventeen hun- 


dred fifty packs, which make in 
great ſtones of ſixteen pound to 


the ſtone ſtones 26,250 


To which TI ſhall add double that 
quantity of French wools, which 
the manufacturers of France work 
up by the help of this quantity of 
Iriſh 


$2,500 


Total tones 78,750 


THEREFORE, the French manufacturers, 


by the help of twenty-fix thouſand two 


hundred and fifty ſtones of Iriſh wools, have 
ſeventy-eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty ſtones of wools proper for ſuch manu- 
factures as we carry on; which wools, on an 
average, will coſt them only 10 s. per ſtone. 
Then ſeventy-eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty ſtones, at 10 s. per ſtone, coſt the 
manufacturer in France £. 39,375 


And when fully manufactured for ſale, al- 
lowing for labour, as I have done on the like 
value of wools manufactured in England, the 


amount wall be L. 196,875 


Ir theſe calculations are near the mark, it plain- 


ly appears, that we have nothing to fear from 
giving 
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. [362] 
giving Ireland a liberty of exporting to . 


land ſuch manufactured woollen goods, as 


her own people cannot conſume ; ſince by 
encouraging Ireland, we ſhall prevent France 
from procuring her wools, who thereby is 


enabled to ſupply the foreign markets with 


goods of her own manufacture, to the value 
8 Hd” od L. 196,875 


Ir France can ſend to foreign markets 
ſuch conſiderable quantities of woollen goods, 
. by procuring ſeventeen hundred and fifty 
packs of Iriſh wools, of what conſequence 
ought thoſe wools to be to England ! And 


ſince we know that ſuch a quantity, and a 


much greater, may be ſent yearly out of 


England, we ſhould endeavour to prevent 


the running of it from England, as well as 
Ireland; which I am far from thinking an 
impoſlible ſcheme. 

Ir tue preventing the running of this 
quantity of Iriſh wools will enable us to ſend 
to foreign markets as much woollen goods 
as will, "when manufactured, be worth one 
hundred ninety- ſix thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy- five pounds more than we now 


export; Jam humbly of opinion, we ouggt 
to like a new experiment, and enibar to 


the people of Ireland's ſending their manu- 
factured woollen goods to England; for we 
may be certain of manufacturing and vend- 


ing more cloth, and other woollen goods, as 


the French are deprived of the means of 
ſup- 
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ſupplying the foreign demands. And as all 
the goods that the ſurplus wools of Ireland 
can be manufactured into, will not amount 
to one half of what France will be prevented 
from ſupplying, we muſt furniſh the reſt 
from our own mariofacures. And if France 
has been able to procure a larger quantity of 
Iriſh wools, yearly, than I have ſuppoſed, 
we ſhall be able to manufacture ſo much 
the greater quantity for foreign markets, as 
the 1 is obliged to manufacture the leſs. 
WIx have nothing to fear from any en- 
couragement we give Ireland to manufacture, 
if we can prevent the French from procuring 
the wools of that country; for when the 
plague raged at Marſeilles, the demands for 
woollen goods from foreign countries were ſo 
large, that the wools of both England and 
Ireland were inſufficient to ſupply them; 
which plainly ſhewed how largely France 
had been concerned in the markets abroad, 


and what a quantity of her own coarſe wools 


ſhe muſt have worked up, by the help and 


aſſiſtance of the wools of that kingdom. 
Tu camblets of Ireland are goods the 
Portugueſe have been a long time accuſtomed 
to wear, and that they will have, and do 
procure theſe goods from Ireland, appears 
from the ſhips we have taken, bound 
with ſuch goods to Portugal; and the 
Iriſh will continue that trade, notwithſtand- 
ing our guard-ſhips, aud the encouragement 
our commanders of men of war have to 
ſcarch, 
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ſearch, unleſs we make it their own intereſt 
to diſcourage it. All that our manufacturers 
have been able to do, has not been ſuffici- 
ent to prevail with Portugal to approve of 
the camblets we make. I am convinced the 
conſumption'of that article would be greatly 
encreaſed there, if the people of Ireland 
were permitted to export thoſe camblets to 
us, under a duty at 1nportation, to be drawn 
back on exportation from England ; their 
profit would be more certain than it can be 
at preſent, and it would put a ftop to all 
attempts to run ſuch goods for the future, 
and be a great encouragement to their work- 
ing up more of their ſurplus wools, and 
conſequently of leſſening the temptation of 
ſelling them to France, Our merchants 
would have a commiſſion on receiving and 
forwarding, perhaps on fales; our packers 
would have the benefit of repacking, and 
our ſhips of carrying. 

Ip it be objected, that the exportation of 
ſuch other woollen goods as Ireland may 
ſend us will interfere with the exportation of 
our own; I am of opinion it cannot. For 
if France be prevented from procuring the 
wools of Ireland, there will be a demand 
in foreign markets, not only for the ſame 
quantity of woollen goods which we now 
ſupply, bat for as much more as France 
did formerly ſupply ; and we ſhall ſell not 
only to the amount of what I have com- 
puted the ſurplus wools of Ireland may be 

| manu- 
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manufactured into, but alſo near double that 
value, which France would have been able 
to ſell of her own manufactured wools, by 
the help of the ſurplus wools of that king- 
dom. 

Irx it be objected, that when the 5 
laid on the Iriſh woollen goods at importa- 
tion are drawn back on the exportation from 
England, that the Iriſh woollen goods can 

be ſold cheaper in foreign markets, than 
goods of the ſame kind manufactured in 
England, by reaſon of the cheapneſs of pro- 
viſions, and low price of labour in Ireland; 
I anſwer, That we ſhall have in our own 
hands a remedy, when it is convenient to 
uſe it, by permitting ſuch goods to draw back 
only a part of the duties paid at importation, 
as we find can be ſold cheaper in foreign mar- 
kets, By which we ſhall bring the value of 
ſuch Iriſh woollen goods upon a par with our 
own, on exportation from England; ſo that 
there will be no temptation to the buyers 
for exportation to take the one betore the 
other, 

BuT as the great end aimed at by Great 
Britain ſhould be to ſell woollen manufac- 
tures full as cheap to foreign nations as 

France or any other country can do; and it 
England cannot do this, ſhe ought (till ſhe 
ſhall be capable ſo to do, hy the means 
which run through theſe papers) ſome how 
to make uſe of Ireland to effect that great 
end, Now, as the drawing back only a 
part 
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part of ſuch duty as ſhould be laid upon 


the Iriſh manufactures imported into Eng- 
land might not render the woollen goods of 


Ireland cheap enough to underſell France, 


this expedient will not anſwer the eſſential 
point England ought to have in view; and 
therefore, if it ſhould be judged confiſtent 
with the intereſt of England to admit of the 
importation of the Iriſh woollen goods, it 
might be more eligible that Ireland ſhould 
allow a parliamentary equivalent to England 
_ annually for ſuch privilege; which would 


not fall upon the woollen manufactures of 


Ireland fo as to make their price be ſo dear 
as thoſe of England; and that this annual 
parliamentary allowance given by Ireland to 
England ſhould be appropriated as a bounty 
to the Engliſh woollen manufacturers, to 
enable them to ſell as cheap as the Iriſh 
could ; whereby both of them might be upon 
a level to underſel the French and others. 
But this incumbrance upon Ireland might, 
upon a proper union of the two kingdoms, 
be taken off, when England ſhould be capable 
of ſelling her commodities in general as 
cheap as "Ireland, or any other country can 
do: and how this may be happily accom- 
pliſhed, we humbly hope will ſatisfactorily 
appear throughout the courſe of our writ- 
ings, when impartially weighed, and con- 
fidered upon thoſe national principles, we 
have endeavoured, to the beſt of our ar judg- 
ment, to ſupport. 


Ir 
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Ip it be objected, that the people of Ire- 


land will increaſe their ſheep, when they 
have liberty to export what they manufac- 
ture, and that they may ſend us too great a 
quantity of their woollen goods for re- 
exportation; I anſwer, That it muſt be ſome 
years before they can effect it; and if they 
ſhould ſo encreaſe their ſheep, as to be able 


to export double the quantity, that I have 


computed their preſent ſurplus wools may 
be manufactured into for exportation, that 
quantity will not exceed what France now 
ſells, by the help of the ſurplus wools of that 
country; therefore we muſt continue to' ſell 
the ſame quantity we now ſend abroad. 
AGAIN, if it be objected, that ſhould the 
people of Ireland have liberty to export what 
they manufacture, they will ſell us no more 
of their wools, or woollen or worſted yarn ; 
and that inſtead of their having but ſeventy- 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds value to export, they will export the 


whole value that I have computed their ſur- 


plus wools might be manufactured into. I 
am of opinion we have little to fear from 
this objection; for there will be always in 
England and Treland as many people on the 
trade of buying the wools and yarns (for 
which we pay ready money) as there will 
be purchaſers of their wools, fully manufac- 
tured, which, if ſent here to be {old for 
exportation, muſt be on long credit; and if 
tent abroad on their own accounts, will be 

ſubject 
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ſubject to uncertain ſales, and as uncertain 
payments. Beſides, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion, their wools may be made cheaper to 
us, and their woollen goods loaded with a 
duty at exportation from Ireland to England. 
But this would defeat the point of cheapneſs, 
to enable us to compete with foreign ri- 
vals. 

IRELAND pays for a licence (together with 
fees) to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, for 
every thouſand great ſtones of wool exported 
to England, about twenty-three pounds. If 
the Iriſh wools were exported. to us, free of 


this charge, our manufacturers might pur- 


chaſe the wools of Ireland at all times near 
five per cent. cheaper than they now can, or 


hitherto have done; and in lieu of this in- 


come, which belongs to the lord lieutenant 

of Ireland, the parliament of that kingdom 

may fix a duty on all woollen goods, fully 

manufactured, on exportation to England, 

or rather find ſome other way to ſupply its 
place. 


Tuls would in ſome meaſure prevent their 


ſending us too much of their wools, fully ma- 
nufactured, and enable us to purchaſe more 
of their raw wools. 

New experiments muſt be made; the 
people of Ireland muſt find a market for 
their ſurplus wools, manufactured or unma- 
nufactured, or we cannot effectually diſtreſs 
France, enlarge our foreign woollen trade, 
or indeed be certain of ſupplying them our- 

ſelves 
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ſelves with ſuch goods as we now manufacs 
ture. I will admit, that from the cheapneſs 
of proviſions, and low price of labour in Ire- 
land, their poor are able to work cheaper 
than ours. They are not in Ireland bound 
by any parliamentary laws to provide for, and 
maintain for life, reduced and decayed houſe- 
keepers, and diſabled and ſuperanuated ſer- 
vants, as.the people of England are, which 
obliges their poor to work for leſs prices than 
ours. But if we have a parliamentary equiva- 
lent from Ireland, which will enable Eng- 
land, as has been obſerved, to ſell their 
goods as cheap as the Iriſh, can, this will diſ- 
ſipate all our apprehenſions of that kind. 
Wu we ſuffer Ireland to gain by the 
export of her woollen manufactured goods 
from England, can be no loſs to us; in many 
inſtances we ſhall be gainers; by encouraging 
them to manufacture their wools, they will 
find it their own intereſt to ſell none of them 
to France, by which we ſhall be tempted to 
manufacture the more of our own. . | 
By prohibiting the importation of Spaniſh 
wools into Ireland, their manufacturers will 
be obliged to work up more of their own 
wools, and the people to wear more of their 
own manufactures; by which we ſhall have 
the leſs to fear from what they may be able 
to export. : 5 
By leſſening the number of their fine 
ſpinners, we ſhall encreaſe the ſpinning of 


ſuch worſted and woollen yarn, as we want 
Vo“. I, B b and 


1 


and take from them; which are ſo uſeful 
and neceſſary in our manufacturing ſeveral 
kinds of coarſe goods, for our conſumption, 
as well as exportation. F 
By allowing them to export their woollen 
goods to Great Britain, manufactories will 
be eſtabliſhed in ſeveral counties in Ireland; 
their nobility and gentry will have ſuch ad- 
vantages by the ſettlement of workmen on 
their eſtates, that they will find it their 
own intereſt to diſcourage the running of 
wools, and to forbid their tenants to be 
aiding and aſſiſting. By making Ireland a 
nurſery of ſpinners for England, we ſhall 
have plenty of their ſpinning ;- and by mak- 
ivg England a magazine for Iriſh woollen 
goods, fully manufactured, our merchants 


will have a commiſſion on reception and 
forwarding, our dyers a profit on ſuch white 


goods as they ſhall ſend us; our preſſers the 
benefit of packing, and our ſhipping of bet- 
ter employment. By a good underſtanding 
between England and Ireland, our manufac- 
tures will be brought into greater eſteem 


abroad; we then ſhall have nothing to fear 


from the low price of labour in France, with 
reſpect to coarſe goods, which has obliged us 
for years paſt to manufacture ſuch goods as 
would ſell, although they brought diſcredit 
to our country. | 
By our woollen goods being demanded 
abroad, in proportion as France is unable to 
ſupply foreign markets, our landed rates 
Wi 


il 
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ill find their rents better paid, cd their Each 


let at higher value. The encreaſe of our woollen 


manufactures will keep up the price of the 


product of the lands; as demand for goods 
not only employs our poor, but cauſes the 
advance of the price. The product of the 
lands of England is a conſiderable part of 
every manufacture: our rents are but the 


value paid for the product of the lands; 


therefore all the additional labour we en- 
courage, which pays to the product of 
the lands, is ſo much added to the rents 
of the kingdom. det 
By preventing France from procuring the 
raw wools of Ireland, we ſhall not only un- 
derſell her, but ſpeedily put it out of her 
power to anſwer the demands of thoſe foreign. 
countries, which ſhe has for many years paſt 
been able to fupply. HO 
By permitting Ireland, under proper re- 
ſtrictions, till a perfect union ſhould take 
place, to export ſuch goods as ſhe may ma- 
nufacture of her own wools, the gentlemen 
of that kingdom may be prevailed on to 
wear no Spaniſh cloths, but ſuch as we ma- 
nufacture in England. The advantage of 
which I ſhall ſhew. | | 
Wk have already computed that the Spa- 
niſh wools Ireland imported, from 1743 to 
1744, might be manufactured into two 
thouſand two hundred and eighty pieces of 
cloth ; which, ſuppoſing each cloth twenty- 
fix yards, would be fifty-ſeyen thouſand 
3 B b 2 Pounds, 
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yards. I find, that from the 25th of 


March, 1743, to the 25th of March, 1744, 
the importations of Spaniſh cloths into Ire. 


land were twenty thouſand nine hundred 


Eighty-one yards and one quarter; there- 
fore the yearly conſumption of Spaniſh 
cloths in Ireland, ſeems to me to be ſeventy- 
ſeven thouſand nine hundred eighty-one 
yards one quarter. We cannot prevent 
France from ſupplying foreign countries 
with their Spaniſh cloths; by their ſitua- 
tion they always will have the Spaniſh wools 


cheaper than we can, and the low price of 


labour, and cheapneſs of proviſions, in thoſe 
. provinces of France where Spaniſh cloths are 
manufactured, will ever enable them to vie 
with, if not underſell us in that manufac- 
ture. Their colours are as good as ours, 
and their wools, in this reſpect, as fine, 
But we have advantages peculiar to this na- 
tion, which they cannot take from us. Their 
cloths want the firmneſs in their texture and 
milling, that our cloths have, without which 
they never can dreſs them as we do; and if 


a ſmall encouragement by bounty on exporta- 


tion, was given by parliament on ſuch Spaniſh 
cloths as we export to the Levant only, I 
am humbly of opinion we ſhould wholly 
ſupply both the Turks and the Perſians, 
eſpecially if, to this end, we make the pro- 
per ule of Ireland. „ 
THEREFORE, ſince we have ſo powerful 
a rival as France in our Spaniſh wool manu- 
: Facdures 
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factures, which of all our manufaFures de- 
ſerves our greateſt attention, we ſhould en- 
deavour, by all prudent ways, to encourage 
and ſupport it at home. Our filken manu- 
factures greatly depend on it. A bale of 
Spaniſh cloths amounts to a large ſum of 
money ; conſequently it is a means of in- 
creaſing our balances againſt thoſe countries, 


from which we receive a balance by our 
commerce; and on the other hand, of pre- 


venting a balance being too heavy againſt 


us with thoſe countries, which by our large 


imports may have a balance againſt us. 
By the modern dreſs of our nobility, gen- 


try, and merchants, this manufacture appears 


daily decreaſing among ourſelves. I am con- 


vinced that the new-faſhion goods we wear 
have leſſened our conſumption of Spaniſh _ 
cloths two-fifths of what it was a few years 
ago. If we ſuffer this manufacture to de- 


cay, the French and Dutch will ſoon procure 


the hands we employ ; our poor mult quit the 


country, or come to the lands for a mainte- 
nance ; ſince it is well known, that a wo- 
man, who has ſpent the beſt of her days in 
ſpinning fine wools, cannot bring her fingers 
to make good work by ſpinning of coarſe. 
I have already ſhewn, that if we conſent to 
the people of Ireland's exporting their ſur- 
plus wools, fully manufactured, the value of 


them cannot exceed ſeventy-cight thouſand 


ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, And 
though we may think it our intereſt that no 
Bb 3 Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh cloths ſhould be manufactured but 
in England, and to prohibit the importation 


of Spaniſh wools into Ireland ; yet I am of 
opinion, the gentlemen of Ireland would 


wear but little of our Spaniſh cloths, if we 
prevented their manufacturing (though it is 
demonſtrably their own intereſt) without 


giving them, in lieu thereof, a liberty of ex- 


porting ſuch woollen goods as they could 


manufacture of their own wools. 


Tu conſumption of Spaniſh cloths in 


that country in 1744, appears to be ſeventy- 


ſeven thouſand nine hundred eighty-one 


yards; and we may expect they will yearly 


conſume an equal quantity; which, at ſix- 
teen ſhillings per yard, will amount to 
623851. > be 
THEREFORE, if they wear no Spaniſh 
cloths but what England ſhall manufacture, 


and we agree to their exportation of ſuch 


woollen goods as they may manufacture 


more than are requiſite for their own con- 
ſumption, the balance we ſhould yearly pay 
them would be but a trifle, if they took no 


woollen goods from us but Spaniſh cloths; 
whereas we do now, and always may, de- 
pend on ſupplying them, yearly, with all 
new-faſhion woollen goods, that are worn 
bere; ſince all dependent kingdoms take their 


faſhions from the place where the court re- 
ſides. We have had no reaſon to repent of 


the encouragement we have given to their 
5 linen 
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linen manufactures; it has greatly enriched 
that country, which has been thereby more 
improved within theſe forty years paſt, than 
in one hundred before. We take from them 
in linens frve hundred thouſand pounds. per 
annum, beſides what they ſend directly to 
our plantations, and other countries; where- 
as, according to Dr. Davenant's report, in 


the year 1713, their whole exports of linen 
were computed at only eighty thouſand 
pounds. We continue to favour their linens ; 


and ſince we contribute ſo largely to ſupport 
and encourage that manufacture, they ought 
in gratitude to ſupport (as far as in their 
power lies) a manufacture that is of as great 


conſequence to England, as the linens are to 


that kingdom. | 
TusRETORE I am humbly of opinion, 
that a union between England and Ireland, 
with reſpe& to their woollen manufactures, 
muſt be advantageous to both kingdoms; 


and will be the means of effectually prevent- 
ing France from procuring the wools of that 


country. | 
To induce England to think maturely on 
a matter of this high conſequence to her in- 
tereſts, I would beg leave to mention two 
articles only, which might not produce leſs 
advantage to the kingdom than four or five 
hundred thouſand pounds a year; wherein 
Ireland might immediately be made uſeful 
to rival the French in the woollen trade ; 
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and theſe are, firſt, the article of Slack 
druggets, which the French ſend in abun- 
danceto Portugal; the other is in that of Turky 
cloths ; both which the French underſell Eng- 
land in; and we never can retrieve theſe 


trades till we ſhall be able to fell equally 


cheap, and equally good. 


D I $- 


DISSERTATION XIV. 


Of the union of England and Treland con- 


tinued. 


E XPERIENCE having ſhewn that 
England has ſcarce ever exerciſed her 
power in commercial affairs but ſhe has ſuf- 
fered for it, it behoves the wiſdom of the na- 


tion to think ſeriouſly of every faux pas that 
ſhe has made, in order to rectify the ſame, 


upon ſolid principles reciprocally and per- 
manently intereſting to both kingdoms, 
Tr1s is demonſtrable in two very capital 
inſtances. 2 
1. By the act to prohibit Iriſh cattle. 


2. By the deſtruction of the woollen ma- 


nufacture of that kingdom. 
Wirz relation to the former we have 


ſpoken, in the preceding diſcourſes; to which, 
we apprehend, it needleſs to urge more, and 


eſpecially ſo, ſince it is now generally allow- 
ed deſtructive. | „„ 

THe effects of the ſecond alſo have been 
too long experienced, and therefore requires 
effectual redreſs, if we reſolve to . 
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ſelves to maintain a competition in trade with 


our moſt formidable enemies. 
AFTER apprehenſions that the value of 
our lands ſhould be lefſened by the improve- 


ment of Ireland, had produced the deſtruc- 


tive prohibition of Iriſh cattle ; the people of 
that country being neceſſitated to find out 
ſome other employment for their lands, turn- 
ed their thoughts to the breeding of ſheep, 


and raiſed a growth of wool, in order, as it 


were, to avail themſelves thereof, as a com- 
penſation for the laſs they ſuſtained — No 
ſooner was this effected, but a prohibition en- 
ſued on our part to export the manufactures 
made in Ireland of that wool. This prohi- 
bition on the Iriſh has tended to the ruin of 
the woollen trade of Britain, and raiſed that 
of France; for unleſs, as has been ſhewn, 


the Iriſh ſhall, in ſome ſhape or other be 


fuffered to work up their own wool, and ex- 


port their own woollen goods, they will con- 


tinue to ſell their raw wool to the beſt bid- 
der, which is to France; the injurious con- 
ſequences thereof to our woollen trade has 


been proved; and been ſhewn to be far more 


detrimental and deſtructive to Britain, than 
the opening the exports of woollen goods 
from Ireland would be: and France, by leſ- 
ſening her taxes in time of peace, and en- 
abling her thereby to work cheap, could 


afford to give large prices for Iriſh wool, 


eſpecially, by the means of bartering their 
brandies and their wines for Iriſh wool ; and 
CE thereby 
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thereby France has long become the chief 


market for woollen goods to moſt parts of 
Europe, having, by theſe means, raiſed for 
exportation an immenſe cheap ſaleable ma- 
nufacture, which their own wool alone could 
never have effected. As the woollen trade 


of France has encreaſed, that of Britain has 
declined ; and though theſe are ſtil encreaſ- 


ing therein, even in times of war, by virtue 
of their numerous neutral carriers, and Eng- 


land is more and more declining in this their 


great ſtaple commodity ; yet ſtill this fear, 
or rather infatuation, in regard to the va- 
lue of our lands, makes us perſiſt in a pro- 
| hibition that not only injures the Iriſh, and 
ruins ourſelves, - but enriches and aggrandiſes 
the French : for as the caſe at preſent ſtands, 
either Ireland or France muſt have the wool- 
len manufactures, unleſs Britain will reſolve 


to take the effectual meaſures to enable her 
to ſell as cheap as France can do; for by 
reaſon of our heavy and encreaſing taxes and 


monopolies that make labour dear, England 
cannot be capable of keeping the trade, 
Tu Iriſh export clandeſtinely ſome cam- 
blets to Liſbon, and underſell the French. 
Should not this convince the Engliſh, that, 
they may make uſe of the Iriſh to recover the 


woollen trade out of their hands, till they | 


ſhall he able to do it themſelves in concert 
with Ireland ? And ſhall we complement the 
French with fo eſtimable a branch of our 


com- 
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commerce that we deny to our own ſubjects? 


Eſpecially ſo, when one third at leaſt, of what 
Ireland ſhall gain will center at length in 


| England? And ſhall we refuſe the Iriſh ſuch 


gains, which they might vreſt out of the 
hands of enemies? 

Wr ſuffered alſo in a third inſtance, by 
our reſtraints on Ireland, which was in the 
prohibition of importing certain commodities 
directly from the plantations to-Ireland, with- 
out touching firſt upon England. 

DuRiNG this law, the price of theſe com- 
modities, as pitch, and tar, &c. were ſo 
raiſed by ſuch difficulty, that Ireland paid 
above 100,000 l. per Annum, to foreign na- 
tions, for what they might have had, and 
now have from our own, fince this prohibi- 
tion has. been taken off, after the nation had 
laboured under that reſtriction half a cen- 
tury. 

Iux conſequences of the deſtruction of 
the woollen trade in Ireland were: 1. T he 


expulſion of 20, ooo manufacturers at once 


from that country. 2. Their retreat into 
foreign countries. The eſtabliſhment 
thereupon of the woollen manufacture in al- 
moſt all parts of Europe. 4. The exporta- 
tion of Engliſh and Iriſh wool. 5. The gra- 
dual and notorious decay of the woollen trade 
from that time. 

From theſe notorious conſequences we 


ſhould obſerv e, that the decay of our woollen 


trade 
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trade does not ariſe from the exportation of 


Iriſh wool. That were to make an effect a 


cauſe. 


To aſcribe the ab of the retreat 


of manufacturers from Ireland, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of foreign manufactures, as a cauſe, 

would be equally wrong likewiſe : theſe 
being but natural effects of one and the ſame 


deſtructive cauſe, and proceeding from a 


vain and groundleſs expectation in England 
to engroſs the whole woollen manufacture to 
themſelves, from Ireland, who ſhould have 


ſhared the ſame with them upon ſuch prin- 
ciples of policy, as would have tended to the 


mutual intereſt of both, and have prevented 
thoſe fatal conſequences, which we have too 
long experienced; and that for want of this 


matter being put in ſuch a national point of 


view as to induce men in power to pay a due 
reared toll: 

Tux argument which proves that any one 
branch of trade ſhould be confined to any one 
part of theſe dominions, excluſive of the reſt, 


properly circumſtanced to carry the ſame on 


_ againſt rival nations to the beſt advantage, ex- 
cluſive of the reſt, will tend to prove, that even 


that part ſhall be again divided to the pre- 


judice of a part of itſelf : thus, if Great 
Britain argues, that Ireland ſhould have no 
trade in wool, the reſt of Great Britain 
may argue that Yorkſhire ought to be ex- 
cluded too: and thus we may argue down 
the manufacture, by a parky of reaſoning, 


into 
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into one county, and thence into one town, 


nay, even into one houſe in that town, and 


to one manufacturer in that houſe: An ar- 
gument certainly, which proves that the wool- 
len manufacture of Great Britain would be 
moſt advantageous when there was but one 
man employed in it, will hardly be allowed 


a good one ; ſuch proving too much, proves 


it's abſurdity. 
Lr us open our minds, upon an oc- 


caſion of ſuch high concernment to the 


national proſperity: let us think in a more 
generous manner than we have hitherto done: 
Tet us think that our brethren of Ireland have 


an equal right to liberty, and to all the ad- 


vantages of human nature with ourſelves, 
when it is apparent that the kingdoms inter- 
eſt requires it: let us credit this important 
truth; that nations are only powerful, in 
proportion as they ſhall be w:/ely united and 


cemented in intereſts : and let us underſtand, 
that no people can be thus united, where 


equal liberty, and equal advantages, are not 
permitted upon the principles of ſound natio- 
nal policy, 

__ KinGpoMs may admit of monopolies as 
well as private companies; and the moſt hor- 
rid monopoly of all is, where, in a kingdom 
compoſed of many different ſtates, one ſtate 
1s ſuffered to aſſume, or engroſs any particu- 


lar advantage, to the excluſion of the reſt; 
when fuch excluſion gives the foreign ri- 


val 
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val and enemy the advantage over all of 
them. 

Such mne are not found in ab- 
ſolute monarchies, even in the worſt of 
governments: but abſolute monarchies are 
the only governments in which they may 
be ſuffered. They cannot be maintained 
without force; and force may be allowed 
in abſolute governments, becauſe no liber- 
ty can be loſt: but where liberty can be 
loſt, force cannot be admitted, but it will be 
loſt. The liberty, therefore, of Great Bri- | 
tain, as things are now circumſtanced, de- 
pends in a great meaſure upon the freedom 
of the people of Ireland, as we have ſhewn. 
Abdi 

Tur commerce of that kingdom has been 
proved to depend upon their reaſonable li- 
berty in trade: what then ſhould give us 
cauſe to heſitate a moment in regard to their 
proper union with England at this time, 
when the moſt ſolid union is ſo effential to 
the well-being of both ? Give them a due re- 

preſentative power; make them the ſame peo- 
ple with: the ſame conſtitution muſt take 
away all objection, if there ſhould be any 
now ? Is it the fear of being underſold by 
them, that prevents this great deſign ? Whoſe 
fear can this be ? It cannot be the fear of the 
public, for it is well known, that every 
thing 'gained by Ireland centers in Britain at 
laſt, It cannot be the fear of the public, be- 

| _ cauſe, 
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cauſe, as has been ſhewn, nothing but the 
due encouragement of their trade in con- 
cert with that of England, can ſave the 
whole national commerce, It muſt be 
then the fear of private men: of what pri- 
vate men? Thoſe whoſe eſtates ariſe from 
| wool: thoſe, who manufacture wool? They 
imagine their eſtate muſt fall upon ſuch a 
change. 

Bur their eſtates are now raiſed too high 
to ſuffer any commerce to thrive, or to con- 
tinue in our favour, and their. labour is too 
dear. This is the preſent caſe of England: 
and I have proved, how England may re- 
medy this, without ſuſtaining any diſadvan- 
tage, and ſell her commodities as cheap as Ire- 
land, or France, or any other nation in the 
world. 

Ir England will have commerce, dew 
muſt cultivate more and more land ; which 
will fall their eſtates and their labour to lower 
rates: if they will ſuffer no commerce, their 
eſtates will produce them nothing—Their la- 
bour will not be wanted. Which is then 
preferable ? That their eſtates ſhould lower 
in their value, from the principles I have 
reaſoned on; or that they ſhould produce 
them nothing ?— That their labour ſhould fall 
in price, or that they ſhould never labour? 
'They are likely to ruin their eſtates, and their 
arts and labours, by raiſing their nominal, or 
imaginary value. They can fave them only 
by reducing them from thoſe maxims of po- 


lich, 
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licy, which we have endeavoured to re- 
commend and enforce. Had England no 
other cauſe to apprehend the ruin wherewith 
ſhe is threatened, her commerce itſelf, which 
might prove her everlaſting ſalvation, muſt, 
as it is circumſtanced, prove her everlaſting 
ruin. She has both fettered and incumbered 
herſelf with too much precipitation; and 
there is a ne plus ultra in all nature. 

Tris truth is more evident in trade, than 
in any other thing. For that the low price 
of commodities and labour, which is the 
foundation of it, is changed into the very con- 
trary, by it's continuance. 

PETTY ſtates may, therefore, ſoon be 
gorged by beneficial traffic, and as ſoon be 
Tuined by it. Great countries have this ad- 
vantage : as they riſe ſlower, ſo they fall la- 
ter. But England, in the management of 
her commerce, has loſt this advantage, which 
was natural to her; by confining commerce 
too much to herſelf, independant of her other 
dominions, ſhe is, in effect to be conſidered, 
as a petty ſtate : and like ſuch will be quick- 
Iy ruined, if ſhe does not adopt other prin- 
ciples of policy than ſhe has done. 

To have avoided this impending ruin, 
England ſhould have admitted Ireland to 
have ſhared more of the profits in trade with 
her than ſhe has ſuffered : and to recover 
this error in her political ſyſtem, ſhe muſt 
act upon the ſame principles: the is bloated 
with debts and taxes, with paper credit and 
Vol. I. Co paper 


paper circulation; and ſhe muſt ſubmit to 
reduce herſelf in theſe imaginary treaſures and 
real evils: if ſhe does not, ſhe will be more 
ſeverely reduced by other means. 

Lg the intereſts of private men, there- 
fore, no longer blind the public. But theſe 
are not the intereſts of private men ; they are 
falſe principles, which the ſelfiſhneſs of the 
times render favourable to the majority. Is 
It the intereſt of private men to neglect a cer- 
tain profit, for imaginary gain? For gain im- 
poſſible? For gain, if poſſible, yet natio- 
nally. deſtructive ? A nation circumſtanced 
like Britain, has been ſufficiently proved to 
be incapable of engroſſing commerce to the 
excluſion of it's other dependent ſtates : but 
it's other dependent ſtates having a due ſhare 
of it, upon a right foundation of united po- 
licy, may for ever preſerve the whole. 

A PARTIAL and monopolizing commerce 


by any branch of the ſtate, will always, in 


the end, prove deſtructive to the whole: 
but to admit Ireland to a reaſonable freedom 
in the Britiſh commerce, muſt be certain 
gain, which other rival nations will other- 
wiſe eternally ſupplant Britain in : For Ire- 
land would gain by a freedom of trade ; and 
what Ireland gains England could not loſe. 
Ah, but this muſt come out of ſome branch 
of our own manufactures ! As, ſuppoſe, their 
gain on the woollen manufactures: this 
gain, ſay we, will come out of our woollen 
manufactures, of 

LET 
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Lr it be conſidered, whether we can 


keep our manufactures as we ate? If we can 


—Why ſo much noiſe and clamour upon 


the ſubje&t ? Why ſych univerſal complaints 
amongſt our manufacturers? Application to 


| parliament, and committees appointed to 
_ conſider thoſe complaints and applications? 
Why bills brought in to parliament from year 


to year to ſecure. it by partial and unnatu- 
ral policy, when the ſimple natural will do 
the buſineſs effefually? ? a 


I we cannot keep our own manufactures 
as we are; How would the gain of the Iriſh 
be out of the manufacture of England? On 
the contrary, the gain of the Iriſh muſt, in 


ſuch caſe, ariſe out of the woollen manufac- 
ture of thoſe countries, which will ſucceed 
us in it? And who will ſucceed in it? Or 
rather, who has already got it from us? 
France in the principal part. 


Tux gain of the Iriſh then, in the wool- 
len manufacture, muſt be a gain upon the 


manufacture of France. If to permit the 
woollen trade of Ireland, to be a gain upon 
France; to prohibit the woollen trade to Ire- 
land, muſt be a gain to France: and ſhall 
Britain contend for the gain of France, our 
ancient and our perfidious enemy? 

Corp the Iriſh recover the loſt woollen 
trade of England? Or rather, can we reco- 


ver it any other way than by that means, and 
thoſe other which we have connected there- 
with throughout our writings? If we can, 


Ce a: why 
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why have we never taken thoſe other ways ? 
If 2H cannot, . ſhall we refuſe to make this 
experiment of aunion? 

Bur the Iriſh can recover our woollen 
trade. 1, Becauſe they can abſolutely un- 
derfell our rivals in that manufacture. 2. Be- 
cauſe, if they manufactured at home, they 
would export no raw wool, or woollen yarn, 
to foreign manufactories: and without their 
Wool, or woollen yarn, of their growth, 
thoſe foreign manufactories muſt be anni- 
Hilated. 

As to the firſt, it is notorious that the Iriſh 
doit: they have a clandeſtinetrade in ſtuffs to 
Liſbon : the French trade thither alſo, and fo 
do we, in the ſame commodities. The Iriſh 
underſell both «the French, and us. — The 


Engliſh manufacturers complain of this clan- 
deſtine trade, —The French diſlike it with 


more reaſon : for, if it were poſſible to pre- 


vent it, and it were prevented, the French 


would come into the place of the Iriſh; but 


the Engliſh would be underſold as much as 


ever. 
As to the ſecond argument, that if the 
Iriſh were allowed the manufacture of wool, 


they would export no wool, . or woollen yarn | 


to France, 


Tuls is evident, form the nature of the 


thing, without multiplying words — Men 
ſtudy their profits, and this would be mani- 
kelly againſt their profits Wool manufac- 
tured is worth five times as much as wool 

unma- 
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unmanufactured: and, therefore, to ſell their 
wool abroad, would prove a loſs to them, 
unleſs they ſold it for five times what they 
ſold it for at home: and if they who bought 
it, gave but one third of that price, they 
could not uſe it, when they had bought it. 
Tuts all Ireland muſt ke, and therefore | 
will unite to prevent it: whereas it is feared 
that all Ireland has long done, and ſtill does 
find it's for her intereſt to promote it. 
Dar REACh this argument, — Allow ſome 
wool and yarn would ſtill be run; would 
not the quantity be extremely leſs 7 Fs 
Being leſs, would it not be dearer ? 
Would not the manufactures ariſing out of | 
that commodity, in conſequence, diminiſh 
in quantity, and augment in price? And 
what other method can be taken, better ro 
deſtroy a rival manufacture, than to dimi- 
niſh it's quantity, and augment it's price? 
To purſue the ſame queſtion :--Is it doub- 
ted that the Iriſh wool and yarn be neceſſary 
to the manufactures of France? We are told, 
by all who have been converſant with that 
buſineſs, that they cannot carry on the trade 
to foreign. markets without them. They 
may make very coarſe cloths of their own | 
wool, which ſerve in ſome degree for their 
ordinary home conſumption, They make 
the fineſt cloths with Spaniſh wool ; but the 
cloths for exportation and general uſe, are of 
a middle ſort, and cannot be made without a 
a. © - 3 MIX. 
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mixture of Iriſh wool.— This we are told.— 
This the French have acknowledged.—It is too 


notorious to be queſtioned.— But if we were 
not told it: if it. were not acknowledged by 


the French themſelyes, is not the matter ſelf 


evident ? 

I. Do not the French conſume greater 
quantities, at far greater prices, than their own 
wool and woollen yarn can bear? Would 
they act ſo wild a part as to do this, if it 
were not neceſſary to their manufacture? 

2. Do not the very manufactures of Eng- 
land depend, in a great meaſure, on the wool- 
len yarn of Ireland, by opening all our ports 
for it's reception ?—1 they do! the manufac- 
tures of France muſt do it in a much greater 
degree: for the wool of France differs far 
more than the wool of England, from the 
wool of Ireland, But whether they do, en- 


quire of the manufacturers of Briſtol, and of 


thoſe of Norwich : they will tell you that 
they cannot work without it. 


To reduce alſo this argument below its 


full force; not that we may ſuit it more to 
reaſon, but that we may render it leſs ob- 

noxious to prejudice and paſſion.— Let us 
ſuppoſe it ſtrong only in part, — Let us 
ſuppoſe the wool of Ireland neceſſary only 
to France, for ſuch manufaRures as the ſame 

is neceſſary to in England. Would not the 
woollen manufacture eſtabliſhed in Ireland 
confound the commerce of France for ſo 
much? Is not tan ſpecies of manufacture a 
very 
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| ture of their wool. The Iriſh cannot, be- 
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very conſiderable branch of the woollen 
trade? would not, therefore, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the woollen trade of Ireland deſtroy 
the commerce of France, in a conſiderable _ 
branch of the woollen trade? As we now 
ſtand, are we able to deſtroy it in any 
branch? —It is allowed we cannot.— If it is 
allowed we cannot, ſhall we not employ the 
people of Ireland who can? 
Lr us here obſerve one circumſtance. 
In whatever branches of manufacture the 
Iriſh or the Engliſh wool is employed in 


France, it works up twice as much of the 


French wool : thus one thouſand ſtone of 


| Iriſh or Engliſh wool produces three thou- 


ſand ſtone of French manufacture. If 
the Iriſh, therefore, were now allowed to 


work up all their wool, they could but ma- 


nufacture one third of that quantity. This 
is the only quantity, or only kind of cloth 


in France for their exportation, and the 


greateſt part of it is employed in expor- 
tation. 3 


Tuus all the cloth of France for expor- 


| tation 1s deſtroyed ; yet the Iriſh gain but 


one third of that exportation. The demand 


for cloth abroad muſt continue the ſame.— 


There muſt then remain two-thirds of that 


demand unſatisfied.— Who can ſatisfy this 


demand ? Foreigners cannot, from the na- 


cauſe they have not quantity ſufficient — _ 
The Engliſh therefore muſt, 
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Tuvs ſhall we, the Engliſh, poſſibly bene- 
fit as much again by opening the Iriſh com- 
merce, as the Iriſh can do themſelves ; for 
of the ruins of the French manufactures, two- 
_ thirds muſt demonſtrably fall into Eng- 
liſh hands, if the proper means be purſued 
to effect it, as we oo vol have been proved 
to be rational and effectual. „ 
By this plain policy, may we recover the 
woollen trade, and that in a way, for as 


ſhort a time, and in as ſmall a degree, de- 


trimental to the rents of England, as can 
poſſibly be conceived. The greater demand 


of the commodity which muſt enſue, will 


keep up the price of the commodity, and 
conſequently of the lands of England. The 
greater conſumption muſt employ the poor. 

Ir the rents of England can, at length, 
from all we have ſuggeſted throughout this 
work, be maintained upon the footing on 
which they now ſtand, they will be main- 


tained upon that footing by our united meaſ- 


ures, for ever; which ſeems to promiſe to con- 
fine the whole woollen trade for exportation to 
ſuch countries as cannot rupply themſelves, to 
Great Britain and Ireland. If the lands cannot be 
maintained upon this footing, we ſhall have the 
conſolation to perceive, after they are once 


fallen to their due ſtandard, that they will 


daily riſe upon ſuch a foundation, as will 
maintain them when they are riſen. 


Bur, on the other hand, we may with 


modeſty preſume to ſay, that no other 
3 5 ſchemes 
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ſchemes can effect the great end of regain» - 
ing the woollen trade, and ſupplanting France 
and all other rivals therein, than thoſe we 
have propoſed throughout the whole tenor 
of our works.—Our woollen manufactures 
muſt be totally loſt—The reſt of our trade 
muſt follow The rents of the whole king- 
dom will be every where reduced. A diſ- 
mal poverty, a general diſtreſs, an univerſal 
diſcontent, faction, tumult, civil war, anar- 
chy, and tyranny will fink us, by the na- 
tural ſucceſſion, into the circumſtance of an 
Aſiatic province; from which we ſhall never 
riſe : and this ſtate will ſave France, or any 
other ſtate the trouble or expence of going 
to war with us to make their conqueſt ; for 
we have long been at war with ourſelves in 
our trade, and in all our ſyſtem of politics. 

A GENERAL infatuation, of late years, 
ſeems to have ſeized this nation. We court 
our own ruin more eagerly than other coun- 
tries ſeek their intereſts. a 
Tux intereſts of England, as they are 
now underſtood, are the intereſts of parti- 
culars againſt the public. There is no ſettled 
intereſt, no national intereſt, It is private, 
1 | 

Trvs our maxims are grown abſurd, ar- 
bitrary, and contradiftory in their own na- 
ture. And our conduct (the reſult of theſe 
maxims) ſuch as runs counter to the very 
firſt lights of human reaſon, paſſionate, vio- 
lent, and oppreſſive to the minor part of the 
1 | ſociety, 
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ſociety, calculated by the major alſo to 
their own ruin. From having being bought 
out of our reaſon in grand inſtances, it is 
grown a natural habit to neglect the uſe of 
it in all; and from having been accuſtomed 
to part with it to our private intereſt, it has 
fled ſo far from us, that we have the uſe of 
it no longer to direct us truly to any one in- 
tereſt of the public. 3 eee e 
_ ENGLAND hath no mines of gold, or 
filver, or of precious ſtones. Her only 
riches are its trade, Trade cannot exiſt un- 
der heavy taxes; yet our taxes daily increaſe. 
Trade cannot exiſt in a country where the 
price of land is exceſſive dear, when the 
trade of that country principally ariſes from 
it: n product. Our trade ariſes from our 
own product, and our land is dearer than 
in any part of Europe, excepting Holland, 
whoſe commerce does in no fort depend 

Ou trade, therefore, cannot exiſt, un- 
leſs our taxes be diminiſhed—Or unleſs we 
reduce the price of our lands— Or turn our 
commerce upon foreign product. 8 
Wr have no hope, according to our old 
ſyſtem, to ſee our taxes ſufficienly dimi- 
niſhed.—The falſe intereſt of particulars will 
never ſuffer the ſecond to be effected, till it 
effects itſelf; before which our commerce 
will be loſt. We have, therefore, nothing 
elſe to do, than to turn onr commerce upon 
foreign product; that is, the product of 


coun- 
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countries where things are cheaper than they 
are with us. Es Pay 
FoREIGN product is proper or improper, 
Improper foreign product is the commodity, 
or manufacture of another people, entirely 
diſtin& from us in point of government, and 
in point of intereſt. Proper foreign product 
(a wrong term in itſelf, but uſed here to hu- 
mour the narrow notions of the times) is 
the product of colonies, or countries united 
to us, or dependent on us. | 
' CoMMERCE, founded upon improper fo- 
reign product, 1s very expedient, and very 
profitable. Commerce, founded upon pro- 
per foreign product, is more expedient, more 
profitable, and more certain. 10 55 
Cong RE, in improper foreign product, 
employs an infinite number of people in na- 
vigation: its principal profits ariſe upon 
freight, and upon prudently buying in cheap 
times, to ſell again in dear. The commerce 
of Holland is, in great part, of this kind. 
The commerce of the Genoeſe was anciently 
the ſame, and the commerce of England 
may be greatly enlarged hereby upon our 


principles. 

BuT commerce of this kind may loſe its 
channel, and ſuffer by many accidents; and, 
with reſpect to particular countries, be ruined 
by the wiſdom of the oppoſite government. 
The profits of it muſt be leſs, becauſe the 
nations you deal with being the root of the 
| com- 
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commerce, muſt have a great ſhate i in | the 
gain. 

Bur commerce founded upon proper fo- 
reign product (or the product of our own 


colonies, countries united to you, or in de- 


| pendance on you) is a natural commerce, 
and ought to be as tenderly treated, and as 
much indulged, as that of the mother coun- 
try; having no difference from her's, but as 
ſhe is reſolved to make a difference. It can- 
not eaſily be deſtroyed but by oppreſſing and 
diſtreſſing ſuch a country; and oppreſſion and 


diſtreſs will ruin commerce wherever it 


meets with them. 
Irs profit is infinitely greater: b as the 


root of that commerce is our own; the whole 
of the gain is our own alſo. The main of 


the profit ſettles with us; ſo much only re- 
maining in the colony, as m be ne to 


draw in more. 


GREAT BRITAIN, therefore, has 1 no better 
choice, than to ground our commerce on 


the induſtry and product of her colonies, 


and countries united to her, or dependent on 
her. And yet her maxims, with regard to 
all theſe countries, have been violent, and 

contradictory to their own intention. 
VIOLENT — Becauſe againſt the natural 
courſe of things, which requires every man 
to make the beſt advantage of the product 
of his land. Becauſe grounded upon mani- 
feſt es upon laws made upon a pw 
| Wno 
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who Jaw never conſented to them,—Be- 
cauſe they cramp the trade of thoſe coun- 
tries - and becauſe - that to forbid the ex- 
port of any commodity to another country, 
1s to command it to be ſold at your own 
price to yourſelves, which is nothing better 
than downright robbery. | 

ConTRADICTORY to their own intention, 
becauſe they manifeſtly produce the ruin of 
the commerce of England, which they affect 
to ſupport. 

Tas reflections that ariſe on a violent and 
contradictory conduct, with reſpect to go- 
vernment, are theſe: | 
I. HAT ache a conduct muſt, in the end, 


280 


body of our e 1 envy ying 
our ſuperior privileges, will be ever: ready to 
ſeize occaſion to abridge them, and to re- 
duce us to their own level of ruin. 
2. By obliging us to govern the people 
it is exerciſed upon, by a military force; 
which force may be as well employed againſt 
our liberties as theirs. 
| Wiru reſpe& to commerce, which is 
more immediately to our preſent point, ſuch 
a conduct muſt entirely confound it, 
I. Becavss a lively commerce is incom- 
patible with a government by force: new 
people will never ſettle in ſuch a country, 
the old inhabitants will fall from it. 


2, BE- 
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15 „ BxcAusgE no kind of agu bre, or 
branch of trade will flouriſh, where any is 
prohibited; for men are never ſatisfied ; but 
that the power which has aboliſhed one, may 
deprive them of any other. 

Tre genius of trade ſickens under the re- 
flection of a bare poſſibility of reſtraint ; and 
therefore muſt grow very languid upon re- 
flection, on an actual reſtraint, a reſtraint 
rendered perpetually preſent, although but 

by a ſingle inſtance, 


'Tavs muſt the conduct and maxims of 


Great Britain, with regard to her colonies, 
countries united to her, and dependent on 
her, deſtroy * only her liberty, but) the 
commerce of thoſe countries, | 

Bur it has been proved, and is evident, 
tat her own cannot exiſt, without it now 
founds itſelf upon the commerce of thoſe 
countries. | 

Ir follows, therefore, that the preſent 
conduct and maxims of Great Britain, 
with reſpect to the commerce of thoſe 
countries, -if purſued farther, muſt ruin her 
Own trade. V2 

Tux general concluſion, upon the whole, 
1s this; that Great Britain, for the future, 
muſt change her conduct with reſpect to 
theſe countries. 

IRELAND is the chief of theſe countries, 
she muſt, therefore, chiefly change her 
conduct with regard to Ireland, 


As 
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As a merchant, in his particular ſphere, 
employs the cheapeſt manufacturer he can 
find; ſo England, in her general merchan- 
dize, muſt employ the poor of Ireland, and 
the product of Ireland, as the cheapeſt ſhe 
can find, till ſhe can employ her own peo- 
ple upon an equality. 

AND as men pour water into pumps, 
which once ſet moving, throw up water if 
return, as long as they require; in like man- 
ner muſt England give encouragement to 
Ireland ; which encouragement will render 
infinite returns. 

I $HALL, at preſent, urge no more 
upon the neceſſity of the union of Ire- 
land with England, and therefore ſhall 
cloſe the whole with a quotation from Mr. 
Trenchard, becauſe he was ſent to Ireland 
by the Engliſh parliament, as one of their 
faithfulleſt and ableſt truſtees, for the for- 
feited eſtates; and alſo as he is allowed to 
have known Ireland more, and underſtood 
its affairs better, than moſt gentlemen, who 
had no fortune or intereſt in it. It is from 
the firſt, in the fourth volume of Cato's 
Letters, which he concludes with the fol- 
lowing words : 

* I $HALL ſometime hereafter, ſays he, 
* conſider that kingdom [Ireland] in rela- 
« tion to the intereſt of Great Britain; and 
* ſhall only ſay, at preſent, that it is too 
1 powerful to be treated only as a TI 
* an 
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« and that if we deſign to continue e them 


4 friends, the beſt way to do it, is, to 


„ imitate the example of merchants and 


'$ ſhop-keepers ; that is, when their appren- 
te tices are acquainted with their trade and 
their cuſtomers, and are out of their time, 
< to take them into partnerſhip, rather than 
ce let them ſet up for themſelves in their 
£ ace 0 
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© DISSERTATION XV. 


| 07 the union of the Iſle of Man with Enge 
land, from ſome anecdotes relating thereto, 
which may be depended on, 3 


HE ſtrength, the vigor, and the pro- 
| ſperity of his Majeſty's kingdoms de- 
pending on the proper union of all their parts, 
I think the caſe of the Iſle of Man ſhould by 
no means be forgot. For it is too notorious 
to be doubted, that this Iſle has many years 
been, and ſtill continues to be a common 
ſtorehouſe for all manner of foreign goods 
and merchandiſes that pay high duties in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or are prohibited 
to be imported into theſe kingdom. 
Tux merchants in that iſland have con- 
ſtant ſupplies of large quantities of tobacco, 
both in leaf and roll, tea in cheſts, with all 
ſorts of Eaſt India and Dutch goods from 
Holland; one cargo landed there from Rot- 
terdam, though contrary to law, conſiſted 
of 345 cheſts of tea; they are likewiſe ſup- 
plied with tobacco, and other things from 
Dunkirk, Oſtend, Norway, and even from 
1 D d ſomg 
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ſome parts of Great Britain ; with tea and in- 


dia goods of all ſorts from Gottenburgh and 


Denmark, with vaſt quantities of brandy and 
wines from France, and with rum from 
America; the Scotch and others ſending veſſels 
to our plantations on purpoſe for that com- 


| moet landing it there, contrary, as is 


ſuppo ed, to the act of navigation. 


Tuxsg goods are all warehonſed in that 


iſland, and afterwards put into packages of 
leſſer quantities and weights; ſuch as may be 
moſt handy and convenient for ſmuggling 
into Great Britain and Ireland. _ 
THERE have been nine or ten large wher- 


ries, and above twenty boats in the iſland, 


conſtantly employed in the ſmuggling trade, 
and go weekly from thence, if the weather 
3 laden with high duty or prohi- 

ited goods; the wherries and boats from 
Piel- town ſupply the eaſt and north parts of 


Ireland, the Highlands and Weſt of Scot- 


land ; thoſe from Douglas and Derby-haven, 
Wales, Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire ; and thofe 


from Ramſey, Cumberland, and all the 


country on each fide of Salway Firth; but 
. their chief trade is up the river at Boulneſs, 
into the Scotch borders near Annan. | 
Tx or twelve of theſe boats are almoſt 
every week ſeen in a fleet paſſing by White- 
Haven all laden, ſteering for the faid river, 
where they land their cargoes at noon-day, 
the country being all ready to aſſiſt and mw 
| | | pe 
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tet them, in ſuch numbers as no officer 
dare offer to moleſt them, 

THesst cargoes, which generally conſiſt 
of brandy, rum, tea, and ſilks, are after- 
wards brought out of, the Scotch border on 
horſeback in the night, under an armied 
force of fifteen or twenty men into England, 
and guarded by them up into the country, 
till they have paſſed all the preventive officers 
on the Engliſh border, 

Trvs all the northern counties on this 
ſide Trent, and further, are ſupplied from 
that iſland with theſe commodities at a cheap 
rate, for the ſmuggler generally buys his 
brandy and rum there at two ſhillings the 
gallon, or under, and other goods in pro- 
portion; and by paying no duties is enabled 
to underſell the fair trader. | 

Ir was ſeveral years ago made appear, that 
the clandeſtine trade carried on from this iſland, 
was then aboye 100, oool. yearly loſs to the re- 
venue of Great Britain and Ireland; and it is 
computed now to be twice as much, not to 
mention it's carrying away the coin, the de- 

triment to the honeſt merchant, the land- 
holder, and even ruin to the labour ing peo- 
ple; for being conſtantly ſupplied with bran- 
dy, rum, and Dutch geneva at ſo cheap a 
price, induces them to drink ſo much as not 
only weakens their conſtitution, and quite de- 
bilitates their whole offspring, but ſo into- 
lerably vitiates their morals as to render them 
objects unfit for a civilized community. 
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TrrRE does not ſeem, it is to be feared, 
any other method that can be thought on to 


ut a ſtop to this great evil (all the laws 
filers having proved ineffectual) but either 


by lowering the duties, or the nation pur- 


chaſing the iſland of the preſent proprietor. 
FROM July 16, 1753, to July 11, 1754, 
a manufacturer of tobacco with eight work- 
men, manufactured and ſhipped off to Ire- 
land 166 hogsheads, -containing 8797 rolls, 


and 175,358 pounds of neat tobacco. There 


is now in the iſle of Man ſeveral workhouſes, 
in which are employed 50 men, and up- 
wards, all workers of Iriſh roll tobacco, — 
Say but 48 men, that in the ſame proportion 
with the manufactory in England, will be 
996 hogsheads, containing 50,382 rolls, 
1,052,148 pounds of neat tobacco, which 
mult all be run into Great Britain or Ireland, 
but chiefly to Ireland, 


Ir1$H duties on 1 052, 148 lb. of tobacco, 


5 a . 24,001 168. 71 d. 
Loſs per Annum will 
be Engliſn . 22,155 10s. 9 d. 


Ni. B. The ſupply for tobacco to the iſland 
18 chiefly from Dunkirk. 


Topacco imported into the iſle of Man, 
makes a conſiderable article of the lord pro- 
prietor's revenue—Who receives half a pound 
duty on the fame, which is allowed on all 
hands, to bring him in about 1 $508 I. per An- 
num. 


ONE 
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Oxe factor only, named W. T. * the 


merchants and dealers in tobacco in Dublin 
and other parts of Ireland, actually paid near 
1000 |. br the proprietor's collector for to- 
bacco only in the year 1753. And there are 
three or four factors in that iſland for tobacco- 
dealers, who pay leſs ſums annually. 

Theſe tobaccoes are moſtly manufactured 
in the iſland into fine pig- tail and coarſe roll, 
and run into Great Britain and Ireland. The 
working manufacturers were firſt procured 
from Dublin and Glaſgow ; there are not leſs 
now than fifty of thoſe hands, and a number, 
of boys employed in ſeveral workhouſes in 
the iſland, 

Tux lords of the treaſury, conſidering the 
intolerable growing evils ariſing from ſmugg- 
ling, gave inſtructions about two years and a 
half ago, to the commiſſioners. of the cuſ- 
toms to order the ſeveral collectors of his Ma- 
jeſty's revenue in Great Britain, to tranſmit 
to them the moſt accurate eſtimates poſſible 
of the nature and quantity of the clandeſtine 
trade carried on in their reſpective diſtricts, 
with their own obſervations thereon, and 
their opinions of the moſt feaſible methods of 
ſuppreſſing the ſame, and whatever elſe might 
tend to the improvement and better eſta- 
bliſhment of his Majeſty's revenue in the cuſ- 
_ toms and the exciſe, that the ſame might be 

conſidered by their lordſhips, and laid befor 
the parliament, &c. 
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Ox of theſe orders addreſſed to the col- 
lector of the port of by the ſecretary of the 
cuſtoms, I ſaw. The ſaid collector, who is 
an able and intelligent officer, and with whom 
I have often conferred on theſe matters, ſays 


my correſpondent, did accordingly acquit him 


ſelf to his principals with credit. He alſo in- 
formed me, that the like orders had iſſued 
from the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in 
Ireland to the refpective collectors in that 
kingdom, with ſome of whom, the moſt 
notable, he had kept a clofe correſpondence 
on this head, as well as with ſeveral in the 
ports of Great Britain, — That upon the 
whole of their informations and eſtimates he 
found, that the ſmuggling trade from the iſle 
of Man alone to Ireland, could not amount 
to leſs than a loſs of 200,0001, per Annum to 
his Majeſty's revenue in that kingdom.— 
And from the ſaid iſland to England, Wales, 


and Scotland, at leaſt 300, ooo l. per Annum 


—And to the *eaſt india company, and the 
* fair trader 200,000 per Annum more ; in.the 
whole 700,0001. per Annum, excluſive of the 
horrid conſequences attending the ſaid clan- 


deſtine trade from that iſland; the chief of 


which are, the deſtruction of the health, the 
breed, and the morals of the Britiſh ſubje cts 
| ſtretching round the ſaid iſland The univer- 
ſal decay and death of their induſtrious arts of 
agriculture and manufacture The ruin of the 
fair trader, and the temptation, and neceſſity 
numbers are brought under, of countenan- 
5 cing 
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cing and connecting themſelves with infa- 
mous {mugglers, in order to keep out of a 
goal themſelves— The inevitable forerunner 
of the decay and deſtruction of the revenue, 
if ſuffered to continue Add to theſe only 
one conſideration more; the nouriſhing and 
ſtrengthening the trade and commerce of for- 
eign powers, particularly one, our moſt dan- 
gerous neighbour and enemy, by deſtroying 
our own, and draining us canſianyly of our 
can, &c. 

80 greatly has this moſt pernicious trade 
ſpread itſelf, that ſcarce any duty was paid in 
the whole county of Cumberland, for ſeven 
years together, for French brandy, the coun- 
ty being glutted with the ſame by the ſmugg- 
ling boats and night-carriers from the iſle of 


Man. They have, beſides, large quantities 


of coarſe Spaniſh brandy from Cette and Bar- 
celona, which they purchaſe there at about 
10 d. Engliſh per gallon, and {ell it out again 
to the ſmuggling-boats in the iſle of Man at 
18 d. per gallon, the duty on importation of 
the ſame in the iſland being but 1 d. per gal- 
lon to the lord of the iſle. This brandy may 
be bought afterwards on the South and Weſt 
coaſts of Scotland, for about 2 s. 2 d. per 
eallon in great quantities. 

ARovE 4000 gallons of this brandy were 
the year before lalt ſeized at different times, 
and put up to fale at the cuſtomhouſe of 
Whitehaven, but it would not fetch even the 

us. king's 
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king's duty. Is not this a plain demonſtra- 


tion, that the country about was ſupplied 


with it by the ſmugglers at a much lower 
price? Yet by the ſeizures of brandy brought 
to that cuſtomhouſe at this time, it is moſt 
certain, that not one ſmuggling- boat loaded 


from that ifland in an hundred, was taken by 
the cruizers, or coſt-officers, or any other 


ways. Almoſt every ſoul along the coaſt of 
Cumberland, even the beggars and their 

brats, if they can ſteal any thing to purchaſe 
coarſe ſugar, drink tea once or twice a day, 
_ eſpecially the damnified teas imported from 
 Gottenburgh &c. into the iſle of Man, much 


of which is ſold by the ſmugglers from thence 


for 6 d. or 18. per pound; ſo that the ex- 
ciſe on this article alſo is dwindled to nothin 
along the coaſt, By ſuch deplorable means, 


punch, bumbo, rumbo, and dry drams, have 
univerſally prevailed amongſt all degrees of 


people on the coaſts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, lying round the faid iſland, to the in- 
conceivable detriment of both the cuſtoms 
and the exciſe; which leſſens alſo, in propor- 
tion, the conſumption of malt liquor, and the 
neceſſary motives of brewing the ſame well. 
To what-a height this deteſtable trade has 
been carried, will more convincingly appear 


from the following memorial, which was 


preſented on this occaſion. 


« THE 


. 
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* THE memorial of the merchants and 
_ owner of ſhips in the port of White- 
haven, in the county of Cumberland— 
Humbly addrefſed to the right honou- 
rable the lords commiſſioners of his ma- 
jeſty's treaſury. 


Wr the merchants and proprietors of ſhips 
in the port of Whitehaven, in the county 
of Cumberland, beg leave to repreſent to 
your lordſhips the great damage which this 
nation in general (more eſpecially the ports of 
this county) ſuſtain, from the clandeſtine 
trade carried on from the iſle of Man, to the 
ſeveral ports of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and humbly to ſubmit to your lordſhips 
judgment the means, we apprehend, to be 
the moſt conducive to remove the ſame. 

IT is well known that this iſland is the 
great ſtorehouſe wherein the FRENCH and 
other nations depoſit prodigious quantities of 
WINES, BRANDY, COFFEE, TEA, SILKS, and 
other InD1A goods, which are there admitted 
upon very low duties, and afterwards ſmug- 
gled upon the coaſts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in ſmall boats and wherries built 
tor that purpoſe; beſides the frauds com- 
mitted in the article of ToBAcco, which be- 
ing firſt entered in the ſeveral ports of Great 
Britain, for foreign ports, after receiving the 
drawback, are frequently landed on this 


ifland, 
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iſland, and afterwards run back again into 


this kingdom. and Ireland. 


Fon the carrying on of KOEN clandeſtine 
trade, the ſituation of the iſle of Man is ex- 


tremely commodious, being within ſeven 


hours ſail of the ſeveral coaſts of England, 


Scotland, Ireland, Wales. 


TAE loſs, by this illicit trade, to his Ma- 
jeſty s revenues in the kingdoms. of Great 


Britain and Ireland, hath, by competent 
Judges, been computed at no leſs than Two. 


HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS annually, be- 


ſides the damage done to the fair traders in 


general, and to the honourable Eaſt-India 
company 1n particular, which may reaſonably 
be computed at no leſs than Two HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS MORE. And if the du- 
ties alone upon theſe foreign commodities, 
thus fraudulently imported, amounted to ſo 
exceſſive a ſum, we may judge, in part, 


what an immenſe treaſure in SPECIE is an- 


nually drained from theſe kingdoms, and 
principally from the circumjacent ſea- coaſts, 


for the purchaſe thereof; which, in the ſame 


proportion, tends to the impoveriſhing his 
Majeſty's dominions, and the enriching a 
neighbouring ſtate, the formidable rival of 


our power, as well as our commerce. 


Bur the greateſt loſs which the public ſuſ- 


tains by this deteſtable trade, proceeds from 


the alienation of ſuch numbers of his Maje- 
ſty's ſubjects from the honeſt arts of feen 
rom 


. 
from agriculture, from manufactures, or from 
lawful commerce, to an employment which 
tends both to the deſtruction of their lives, 
and the debauching of their morals, by the 
exceſſive importation of ſpirituous liquors. 

THEsE evils, though extending in ſome 
degree to all parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, are yet moſt ſenſibly felt by the port of 
Whitehaven, and »ther neighbouring ports 
of this county, oy, reaſon of their vicinity to 
the iſle of Man. 

Wr beg leave, therefore, to repreſent to 
your lordſhips the peculiar hardſhips, which 
the trade of this port labours under, from 
the clandeſtine practices above-mentioned, 
which, of late, have been carried on to a 

moſt exorbitant height. 
AcoxsIDERABLE trade hath formerly been 
carried on from the port of Whitehaven, 
by the corporation of Britiſh manufacturers 
to Virginia and Maryland, and other of his 
majeſty's plantations in America, and the 
Importation of tobacco, and other products 
of thoſe colonies, and alſo the exportation 
of coals to Dublin, and other parts of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by means whereof the 
commerce of theſe kingdoms hath been en- 
larged, his majeſty's revenues encreaſed, and 
a great number of able-bodied ſeamen have 
been raiſed, ready, upon any emergency, to 

be applied to the defence of their king and 
country. Both theſe trades are, at preſent, 
in a very declining ſtate, occaſioned chiefly 


by 
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by the very exorbitant growth of the A 
ling trade in the iſle of Man: for whereas 
formerly a profitable branch of the trade of 
this port conſiſted in ſupplying the Iriſh mar- 
kets with tobacco, this has been greatly di- 
miniſhed by the manufactures of this com- 


modity, which have been ſet up, and great- 


ly encreaſed of late in the ſaid iſland, by 


means whereof thoſe markets are chiefly 
ſupplied with manufactured tobacco, in a 


clandeſtine way, to the great prejudice of 
the trade of this Place, and the fair trader 
in general. 

Wx beg leave likewiſe to repreſent to 
your lordſhips the difficulties which the 
coal trade labours under, as it is at preſent 


carried on from Whitehaven, and the neigh- 
bouring ports, to Dublin, and other ports s of 


the kingdom of lreland. ariſing from the 
fame cauſe. And whereas, by an act made 


in the twelfth year of his late majeſty 


George I. no goods or commodities what- 


ſoever, other than ſuch that are of the 


growth, product, or manufacture of the iſle 
of Man, are allowed to be brought from 
the 2 iſland into the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of ſhip and goods; which makes it neceſſa- 
ry that the owners of ſhips employed in the 


trade, for the ſafety of their property, ſhould 


uſe the greateſt caution and circumſpection, 
in appointing the moſt faithful maſters and 
| ſallors 


LF 
failors to navigate them that are to be met 
with; yet it frequently happens that ſmall 
quantities of prohibited goods are taken on 
board, on the coaſt of the ſaid iſland, where 
boats are continually plying to ſupply them, 

by reaſon whereof, ſhips of great value 
ale forfeited and ſold, to the great preju- 
dice of their innocent proprietors, who are 
often without redreſs, inaſmuch as the na- 
ture of the trade will allow only low wages 
to the maſters of coal-veſſels, that few per- 
ſons who are poſſeſſed of any conſiderable 
property will accept of that office. By this 
means their once flouriſhing trade is now re- 
duced to a very declining ſtate, few people 
being willing to venture their ſubſtance upon 
ſo precarious a foundation. 

Fox the removal of theſe obſtacles to law- 
ful commerce, by which the nation in ge- 
neral (and more eſpecially the port of White- 
haven, and other neighbouring ports) are 
greatly affected, we humbly beg leave to 
mention to your lordſhips the expedient 
which, by the wiſdom of the legiſlature, 
| has been judged moſt conducive to this end, 
viz. by purchaſing the ſovereignty of the ſaid 
illand of the right honourable the proprietor, 

and annexing it to his majeſty's government ; 
for the carrying which deſign into execution, 
your lordſhips have been veſted with a pro- 
per authority. 

Bur if this cannot be effected, we han- 
bly deſire vous ge would 4 vouchlafe to 


take 
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take under your conſideration the ſtate of 
the ſmuggling trade of this iſland, and ap- 


ply ſuch further remedies as in your wiſdom 


ſhall ſeem moſt expedient, ſince it is evi- 
dent from experience, that the laws now in 
being are not ſufficient to reſtrain the illicit 
practices complained .of, which are grown 


to ſo exorbitant a pitch, that the ſmuggling 


boats go publicly in large fleets, and at a 
common rilk :: ſo that when any of his ma- 
jeſty's cruizers fall in with them, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to take more than one at a time, and 
then the law hath provided no other puniſh- 
ment but the loſs of the boat and goods, 
which loſs is abundantly made up by the 
ſucceſs of their confederates. But this ſel- 
dom happens; for the cruizes employed in 
the channel are but flow ſailors, and eaſily 


ſeen at a diſtance, and eafily avoided; ſo that 


ſcarce one in a hundred of the ſmuggling- 
boats, or wherries, ever fall into their hands. 


IT ſeems neceflary, therefore, that a great 


-number of ſmall boats, well manned, ſhould 
be employed in apprehending the ſmuggling- 
veſſels, and that ſome further proviſion ought 
to be made by law, for the puniſhment of 
thoſe who are employed in navigating them, 
either by tranſportation to the Britiſh colo- 
_ nies in America, or by ſending them for a 
limited time on board his majeſty's navy, or 
by ſome other way, which may be judged 
more expedient.” 


Signed by forty of the principal mer- 


_ Chants and owners of ſhips. 
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Tur the intelligent reader, who ſhall be 
induced to make a right uſe of theſe ma- 
terials for the public ſervice, may have all 
the requiſites before him whereon to make a 
right judgment of this point, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit a ſtate of the annual re- 
venue of this Hand to the lord e 


a The tord's rents, certain and im- l. s. d. 
propriate tythes = -,- - 1500 0 0 
Fines certain, payable upon deaths 

of tenants, and alienations of 

eſtates, and fines levied on the 

people for breach of penal 
laws, com. quis = =- = 50000 
Duties and cuftoms upon imports | J 
neceſſary for the home-con- 
ſumption, of, the iſland, com. 
r 30d o o 
Duties and cuftens of goods in-„ 
ported into the iſland, and 
afterwards ſmuggled into Great 
Britain and Ireland, com. armis 4009 0.0 


= 


* —y 


Revenue in gros 69 0:0 
From which — his annual 
civil il 3 3 700 o O 


1 ah. i... ih 


2 Then his preſent | income will be 5800 < 0 O 


Byr 


[a6] 
But were the ſmuggling ads. lai d. 
ſuppreſſed, whereby the lord 
would annually loſe the duties 


ariſing thereon, viz, = 4000 O 0 


— 


Then the lord's annnal income, 
upon a fair trade, would 
amount only to = - 1800 o © 


Lat W 


N. B. Brandy, rum, &c.. pay only one 
penny per gallon duty in the iſle of Man. 
Tz as, India goods, &c, pay ad valorem 
24 per cent. 
By which it is evident how great the im- 
portation of clandeſtine goods into the iſland 


muſt be, to raiſe only 4000, upon ſuch lo, 


duties. 


Bur it is now LET that theſe low 


duties amount annually to 60001. 

Tux tobacco alone imported into the iſland 
brings to the lord, at an half- penny per 
pound, 15001. per annum. 

Hap we no other lights than what are here 
laid together, a reaſonable judgment might 
be formed of the bulk of the clandeſtine 
trade carried on from thence to the Britiſh 


dominions round them, and the ſhocking 


loſs it muſt prove to his majeſty's cuſtoms, 
and exciſe in particular, excluſive of the fa 
tal conſequence to his ſubjects, | 

WHENCE it cannot but be admitted, that 
the government had better give the lord 
pro- 
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proprietor of that iſland, and his heirs for 
cver, a conſideration from 5 to 10000 |. per 
annum, or more, for his ſovereignty, than let 
it remain longer as it is, it being obvious, 
that the ſum which the government would 
ſave thereby, in a year or two, would more 
than pay ſuch conſideration for ever, at 
3 per cent. even excluſive of the annual 
fair revenue of that iſland. 

THe purchaſing and annexing this iſland 
to the crown would infallibly put an end 
to the ſmuggling from thence ; becauſe all 
ſuch foreign goods as have been above- 
mentioned, muſt then be brought to the 
iſland in ſhips of burden, and landed in one 
of their four ports; and this could not be 
done without the knowledge of a king's go- 
vernor, collector, and the proper officers, in 
the face of the day, the whole coaſt of the 
Hand being rocky and dangerous, except 
their four ports, and open boats cannot ſup- 
ply them with ſuch goods from France, 
Holland, Spain, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Ir the lord proprietor ſhould decline tak- 
ing a reaſonable conſideration for his ſove- 
reignty in this iſland (which is hardly ſup- 
poſable) it may become an intereſting na- 
tional concern; whether it be not abſolutely 
neceſſary to have an act of parliament for 
commiſſioners immediately to enquire into, 
and aſſertain the value of the ſiid iſland, 
and to oblige him to receive ſuch valuable 

Vor. I. 0 con- 
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8 in lieu thereof, as in the caſe 


of the hereditable jariſdictions in North- 


Britain. 

Axp, indeed, the reaſons for annexing 
this petty royalty to the crown hold ſtronger 
than in any of the other, For the detriment 
which the whole kingdom ſuſtains by its 
alienation, is much greater than that which 
aroſe from all the royalties and juriſdictions 
in Scotland. 

Tu loſs to the nation, and the gain to 
the French, are inexpreflibly great. And, 
as all the ſums drained from the kingdom 
are employed by them, in times of war, to 
hire troops, and fit out fleets to fight againſt 
us, it will be no exaggeration of the truth to 


ſay, that, ſince the peace of Utrecht, they 
have drawn more money from us by means 


of their trade with this ſmall iſland, than 
was ſufficient to maintain 30, ooo men with 
a train of artillery during the laſt war in 
Flanders. Can we ſuppoſe that the French 
would have ſuffered a like ſovereignty of 
Belliſle, formerly in poſſeſſion of the family 
of the famous duke of that name? Their 
conduct plainly ſhews they would not. 
In ſhort, this iſland may be looked upon 
as a fortreſs in the hands of our enemies, 
draining us of our ſpecie (for all thoſe goods 
are paid for with Engliſh coin) and alſo con- 
tinually annoying us in the moſt ſenſible parts, 
our TRADE and COMMERCE. Wheretore, 


the queſtion turns here ; whether we ought 
"Ss 8 ; ; ; to 
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to diſp * them or not? A queſtion that 
can * of no diſpute, if the public good 
and welfare of our country are to determine 
it! Nor can there be any one good reaſon 
aſſigned, Why this iſland ſhould remain fo 
long in a manner independent af Great 
Britain. 
Has not this bend one eauſe of zograndiz- 
ing France at our own expence ? Sure this is 
an inſtance of our political folly, no leſs glar- 
ing than that of our want of union with 
Ireland! | 

Ir we look back, and conſider how many 
millions of debts the honeſt part of theſe 
kingdoms is burdened with, by ſubmitting 
for ſo many years to be plundered by ſuch 
gangs of thieves as theſe ſmuggling rabble are, 
how can we, with any conſiſtency, call our- 


ſelves a civilized people? Has not this iſland 
proved a nurſery highly beneficial to the 


French trade, and enormouſly detrimental 


to our own? How could we expect other 


conſequences from France than are now 
viſible to the whole world? And have I 
not, for above theſe ſeven years paſt, point- 
ed out all theſe evils that have happened to 
this nation at preſent, and ſhewed by what 
means they might have been happily pre- 
vented? 

LET us, therefore, before it be too late, 
ſo wiſely and happily unite every part of 
the dominions of the crown, that their 

Ee 2 united 
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united commerce, and their united ſtrength, 


both by ſea and land, may, at length, prove 
the eſſential ſafeguard and preſervation of the 


liberties of this independent nation; that we 


may be capable of protecting the liber- 
ties and independency of other oppreſſed 
Proteſtants, who are not able to protect 
themſelves. This is the great aim of the 
endeavours of a private man: and, there- 
fore, I ſhall continue to conſider what far- 
ther kinds of union between other parts of 


his majeſty's kingdoms may be neceſſary for 


the ſecurity, the proſperity, and the glory 
of the whole Britiſh empire. 


i 


NC. 
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DISSERTATION XVI. 


A ſfuccin& vier of the conſtitution of the Bri 4 
tiſh plantations in America; and of the 
fate and condition wherein they have many 
years been: wherein is pointed out the chief 
cauſes of their becoming the preſent ſeat of 
war; with conſiderations how they may re- 
cover their ſtrength and ſtability, and be- 
come a match for our enemies. 


ANY of the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 

rica, are immediately under the go- 
vernment of the crown; namely, Nova Sco- 
tia,” New Hampſhire, the Jerſeys, New 
York, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, Ber- 
muda, and the Summer Iſlands, Bahama 
Iſlands, Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Lee- 
WARS: co. 

OTHERS are veſted in proprictors, as Pen- 
ſylvania, and Maryland, as was formerly the 
Bahamas and the two Carolinas. 
Tux RRE are likewiſe three charter-govern- 
ments, the chief of which is the province of 
Maſſechuſets - Bay, commonly called New 

Ee 3 Eng- 
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England; the conſtitution whereof is of a 
mixt nature, the power being divided be- 


tween the king and the people, in which the 


latter have much the greater ſhare ; for here 
the people do not only chuſe the aſſembly, 
as in other colonies, but the aſſembly chuſe 
the council alſo: and the governor depends 
upon the aſſembly for his annual ſupport, 
which has too frequently laid the governor 
of this province under temptations of giving 
up the prerogative of the crown, and the in- 


tereſt of Great Britain: an efectual remedy to 


prevent which in future ought to be thought of 
by England, at the proper time, this having 
been productive of great evils. | 

_ CoNNECTICUT and Rhode iſland are the 


other charter-governments, or rather corpo- 
rations; where almoſt the whole power of 


the crown 1s delegated to the people, who 

make an annual election of their aſſembly, 
their council, and their governor likewiſe ; 
to the majority of which aſſemblies, coun- 
cils, and governors reſpeCtively, being col- 
lective bodies, the power of making laws is 
granted ; and, as their charters are worded, 
they can, and do make laws, even without 
their governor's aſſent, and directly contrary 
to their opinion, no negative voice being re- 
ſerved to them as governors, in the ſaid char- 
ter. And, as the ſaid governors are annually 
_ choſen, their office generally expires before 
his Majeſty's approbation can be obtained, or 
any ſecurity can be taken for the due obſer- 

* | Vance 
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vance of the laws of trade and navigation, 
and hold little, or no correſpondence, with 
our lords commiſſioners for trade and plan- 
tations in England. It is not ſurpriſing that 
governors, conſtituted like theſe laſt men- 
' tioned, ſhould be guilty of many irregulari- 
ties in point of trade, as well as in other re- 
ſpects: all which have given theſe colonies a 
kind of independency on the crown of England, 
and thereby gradually encouraged and encrea- 
ſed our evils in that part of the world; and 
theſe evils ought to be effeftually remedied in 
future, at the proper time. 
ALL theſe colonies, however, by their ſe- 
veral conſtitutions, have the power of mak- 
ing laws for their better government and ſup- 
port, provided they be not repugnant to the 
laws of Great Britain, nor detrimental to their 
mother country: and theſe laws, when they 
have regularly paſſed the council and the aſ- 
ſembly of any province, and received the go- 
vernor's aſſent, become valid in that pro- 
vince; but remain repealable nevertheleſs by 
his Majeſty in council, upon juſt complaint, 
and do not acquire a perpetual force, unleſs 
they are confirmed by his Majeſty in coun- 
cil—of which too much care cannot be taken, 
as well in regard to the trade of Great Bri- 
 fain, as of every other important circumſtance 
that may tend to cement the moſt intereſting 
ties of union between thoſe colomes and their 
mother = country, and between thoſe colomes 
Ee 4: them- 
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themſelves; that no ſort of diſunion among / 
them, or any kind of 1ll treatment towards the 
Indian nations, may ever give a formidable 


united enemy the advantage over any diſtinct 


' colomes ; and then it would not be in the power 


of France to have made head againſt them all 


as Wwe now experience. 
Bur there are ſome exceptions to this rule 
of ſubſerviency to his Majeſty's check and 


controul in council, in the proprietory and 


charter-governments ; ; fof, in the province of 
Penſylvania, they are only obliged to deliver 
a tranſcript of their Jaws to the privy coun- 
cil, within five years after they are paſſed ; 

and, if his Majeſty does not think fit to re- 
veal them in ſix months from the time ſuch 
tranſcript is ſo delivered, it is not in the 
power of the crown to repeal them after- 
wards--Do we not too well know what an un- 
ſpeakable diſadvantage it has lately proved to 
our affairs in America, by the conteſts and 
heart-burnings that have been between the go- 
vernors and the aſſemblies of certain provinces? 


For, has not the enemy taken every advantage 


over us on this occaſion ? Let Great Britain, 
therefore, take effeffual meaſures to prevent 


Theſe broils and contentions for the future, or 


we may loſe every inch of property in America ! 
Let the preſervation of the whole of our plan- 
tations be duly conſulted by a Britiſh parlia- 
ment, for the general good of all his Majeſty's 
domintons, and then it muſt fever for the gee 

nera 
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neral good of all our Plantati ons ! Let the con- 


flitution of eur proprietory and charter-govern- 


ments be changed, for the ſafety, the pro- 


ſperity and e of the whole nation; and 


let due ſatisfaftion and content be given that 
individuals may not be fo ifferers, by ſuch a 


N change / 


IN the Maſſachuſets-Bay, alſo, if the 


laws are not repealed within three years after 


they have been preſented to his Majeſty for 


his approbation or diſallowance, they are not 


repealable by the crown after that time. Let 


a moſt vigilant eye be kept to theſe things, 


while the defireable change in the e 


ſhall take place. 


Tux provinces of Maryland, ConneFicut, 
and Rhode Iſland, not being under any obli- 
gation, by their reſpective conſtitutions, to 


return authentic copies of their laws to the 
crown, for approbation or diſallowance, or 


to give any account of their proceedings, our 
board of trade in England are very little in- 
formed of what is done in any of theſe go- 
vernments—How then ſhould the parliament 
and the nation be appriſed in due time of the 
meaſures neceſſary to | have been taken to guard 
againſt the calamities of cur people in Ame- 
rica? Are not theſe things of the laſt conſe- 
quence to the intereſt and honour of the king 
and bis kingdoms? 

THERE is allo this fingularity i in the go- 
vernment of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, 
that their laws are not repealable by the 


crown, 
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crown, but the validity of them depends 


upon their not being contrary, but, as near 
as may be, agreeable to the laws of England. 
But if they are not well watched, this has 
been too much difregarded, and always will. 
ALL the governors of colonies, however, 


who act under the king's appointment, 


ought to tranſmit home to England im- 
mediately after making, authentic copies 
of the ſeveral acts by them paſſed, that they 
may go through a proper examination: but 


even thoſe governors have been too often neg- 
ligent of their duty in this eſſential particu- 


lar, and have likewiſe paſſed temporary laws 
of {o ſhort continuance, that they have had 


their full effect even before our board of 
trade, could obtain due notice of them. Some 
attempts have been made to prevent this per- 


nicious practice; but, the annual ſupport of 
government in the reſpective colonies making 
it neceſſary that laws for that purpoſe ſhould 
paſs from year to year, the aſſemblies have 
frequently endeavoured in thoſe laws, as well 
as in others of longer duration, to enact cer- 
tain. propoſitions, repugnant to the laws and 
intereſts of Great Britain; of which our board 
of trade | have not failed, to expreſs their 
diſlike to the crown, when ſuch laws have 
fallen under their conſideration, and many 
laws have, from the repreſentations of that 
honourable board, been repealed on that 
Account. | _ 
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Hur as to ſuch laws as do not directly fall 
within the above rule, againſt which no 
complaint is made, and where the board are 
doubtful of the effect they may have, it has 
always been uſual.to let them lie by as proba- 
tionary, being ſtill under the power of the 
crown to be repealed, in caſe any inconve- 

nience ſhould ariſe from them. e 
IT has alſo been uſual, when a law has 
contained many juſt and neceſſary proviſions 
for the benefit of the colony where it was 
paſſed, intermixed with ſome others liable to 
objection, to let it lie by, and give notice 
thereupon to the governor of the province, 
that it ſhould be repealed, if he did not with- 
in a reaſonable time, procure a new law, not 
able to the ſame objections, to be ſubſtituted 

in the place thereof. 's 3 
Colors become a ſtrength to their 
mother country, while they are under good 
diſcipline, while they are ſtrictly made to 
obſerve the fundamental laws of their ori- 

ginal country, and while they are kept de- 
pendent on it; but that, otherwiſe, they are 
worſe than members lopped from the body 
politic, being like offenſive arms, wreſted 
from a nation to be turned againſt it, as 
occaſion ſhall ſerve. 5 
THe hiſtory of our northern colonies fur- 
niſhes us with but too many inſtances of the 
ruin of their advanced ſettlements, from their 
leaving ſo large a country as they have un- 
cultivated and uninhabited, for fear of be- 
ing 
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ing too near neighbours to the Spaniards or 
to the French, which has been the caſe of 
Georgia in particular. 

Tur ſteady alliance and friendſhip of the 
Indian nation is now found by experience to 
be a more important concern than ſome have 


thought it; and ought and muſt her:after 


be = the conſtant obje& of parliamen- 
tary conſiderations, and never more left to 
the vague, inconſiſtent, capricious, and im- 
poſitious conduct of the reſpective colonies; 
who only intoxicate theſe people, and de- 


ceive them in their traffic, which has quite 


alienated their regard and attachment; while 
our more politic enemy has ſteadily purſued 


meaſures quite the reverſe ; and which it 


is no wonder has had the contrary effect 
to what ours have ; the French having won- 
derfully ſtrengthened their intereſt and power 
in North America by means of theſe people, 
while we have ſhamefully weakened ourſelves 
by our negle& and diſregard of the proper 
meaſures requiſite to have been taken for our 
ſecurity and preſervation, 

BErokx things came to the extremities to 
which they now are, have we not long been 
apprized and alarmed from facts inconteſtable, 
of the views which the French have had 


to complete their chain of correſpondence | 
and contiguity between their colonies of - 


Canada and Louiſiana ? Has not their long- 
continued ſeries of overtacts, their bare-faced 


and notorious Fondyet long been ſufficiently 
| decke 
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declarative of their formidable ſcheme of 
power? Had we timely cemented our friend- 
ſhip and our alliances with theſe ſavages, as 
we miſtakenly dub them, theſe ſavages might 
and would have proved ſuch a barrier to all 
our colonies on the continent, as to. have 
| ſaved this nation an immenſe profuſion of 
blood and treaſure: but, on the contrary, 
inſtead of engaging them in our cauſe by 
ſuch intereſting ties as is well known will 
influence theſe people, have we not ſuffered 
many of their tribes, who were in alliance 
with us, to be cut off by the French, to our 
eternal ſcandal ? Has not this been the caſe 
of our allied Indians, the Nautches, and 
others, who inhabited near the French ſet- 
tlement on the Miſſiſſipi, on the back of 
Carolina and Georgia? Has not this ſhame-. 
ful negle& of our Indian friends and allies 
given the other neighbouring Indians, the 
Upper and the Lower Creeks, ſo contemptible 
an opinion of our conduct and of our under- 
ſtanding, as to play ever ſince faſt and looſe 
with us? Could we ever expect to eſtabliſh 
the colony of Georgia upon a good footing of 
ſecurity without ſecuring the Indian allies 
for ever in our intereſt? Had theſe people 
been managed as common ſenſe directs, ac- 
cording to their circumſtances and ſituation, 
their peculiar cuſtoms and uſages, and treated 
with humanity and integrity, and timely ſup- 
ported, whenever injured and inſulted by our 
national enemies, it would never have been 
* in 
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in the power of France to have gained the 
aſcendancy over them, which-they apparently 


have: I mean their general aſcendancy over 


thoſe people, even from Georgia to Nova- 
Scotia, | 


THESE r are foleient to en- 


_ title the Indian affairs, not only to the moſt 


ferious conſideration of every colony, but 
of the parliament of Great Britain itſelf, 
who ought to have the direction of a matter 
of ſuch conſequence. For nothing leſs will 
preſerve thefe colonies from deſtruction but a 


formidable Indian barrier; and this barrier 


muſt be ſupported and maintained by a 

_ conſtant and ſufficient fund raiſed in he 
colonies for that purpoſe ; and wiſely, in- 
violably, and religiouſly applied to the de- 
ſign for which the ſame hall be — 
ated. 

Nox are theſe the only means that we 


. humbly apprehend to be indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary to be taken with thoſe people. The 
wiſe men amongſt them (and they have 


many ſuch) have repeatedly declared their 


abhorrence and deteſtation of the practice of 
intoxicating their people with our ſpirituous 
liquors. Our enemies practiſe the reverſe; 

they cheriſh them in ſobriety ; and repre- 
| ſent the Englith to them as a deſigning 


wicked people, who can, by their miſchiev- 


ous and inebriating liquors, put them out 
of their ſenſes when they pleaſe, in order to 
over-reach them, as well 1 in their commerce 
55 as 
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as their treaties ;_ and this has too often been 
the caſe, in regard to matters of trade; and 
| when the Indians have, .in their ſobriety, 
diſcovered the cheat upon individuals, the 
fraud has ſpread itſelf among the Whole 
tribe; this has made impreſſions upon them, 
ſo diſadvantageous to our intereſts, that their 
wiſe men have rather choſe to treat with 
France than with us, and to ally themſelves 
with the fair and ſober dealers, than with 
thoſe who, they ſay, make them mad, in 
order to take advantage of them.—Theſe 
are ſome of the practices, whereby we 
have loſt the attachment of thoſe people. 
THEsE Indian people bear the image of 
their creator no leſs than we Europeans; and 
if we conſider ourſelves in the ſtate of an- 
cient Britons, Picts, and Scots, we ſhall 
find little difference. Traffic and ſcience has 
civilized us, and thoſe Indians have under- 
ſtandings capable of equalling us. For al- 
though they are bred, as we have heretofore 
been, under the darkeſt ignorance; yet 
a bright and radiant genius diſplays itſelf 
through thoſe opake clouds. None of the 
greateſt Roman heroes have diſcovered a 
greater affection and attachment to the in- 
tereſt and glory of their reſpective countries, 
or a greater contempt of death, than thoſe 
people, when liberty is in competition. Our 
Indians have even out-done the Romans in 
this particular; ſome of the greateſt of theſe 
we have known to murder themſelves, to 
ao d 
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avoid ſhame or torments; but theſe Tn- E 
dians have contemptuouſly refuſed to die ge 
meanly, when they thought their country's = 
honour would be at ſtake by it: they have pr 
given their bodies willingly to the moſt cruel g 
torments of their enemies, to ſhew, as they pe 
have declared, that the Five Nations con- by 
ſiſted of men whoſe courage and reſolution WM us 
could not be ſhaken. | 3 | th 
Bor it muſt be ſaid, to our eternal ſhame MI fo 
and ignominy, that we Chriſtians, we Britiſh ar 
Chriſtians, have debauched and viciated the in 
natural honeſt and ſober morals of theſe 
| Barbarians; we having not only defrauded ar 
them by diſhoneſt weights and meaſures in BE 
our trafficable concerns with them, but we th 
have too often neglected to protect them as = 
friends and allies againſt our enemy. Is it 1 
to be admired, therefore, that they are ſo ti 
difficult to be retained in our intereſt? eſpe- 3 
cially when the French treat them with the ve 
contrary conduct? While our enemies pique fr 
themſelves on treating the Indians with the 1 
ſtricteſt regard to truth, integrity, and ho- i 
nour; while our enemies treat them with 5 
ſmall wines, to preſerve their ſobriety, and v0 
make them the more ſenſible of their good p1 
treatment, and not with inebriating ſpirits, tl 
the better to deceive and over-reach them q 
while the French employ their religious m 
emiſſaries to inſtil the principles of their re- ta 
ligion into them, and their people to inter- fr 
marry with them; while they repreſent the 
Engliſh | 
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Engliſh and their religion as heretical, dan- 
gerous, and even damnable ; while our ene-- 


mies are indefatigable in making every im- 
preſſion upon them, both moral and religi- 
gious, to our diſadvantage; and we take 


pains to make ourſelves no leſs odious to them 
by our conduct, than our enemies repreſent 


us; how can we reaſonably expect to attach 
theſe people to our cauſe, when it is ſet be- 
fore them as the worſt and moſt iniquitous; 


and we take no pains to convince them of the 


impoſition ?. But, 


Ir we continue ſo indolent, indifferent, 


and impolitic with relation to thoſe Indian 


nations, and the French ſhall effectually gain | | 


them over to their intereſt, their religion, 
and their ſyſtem of policy, it will not be in 


our power to ſecure our intereſt upon the con- 


tinent of America, without being at the expence 


of a ſtanding army from even Georgia to No- 


va Scotia; for, if the Indians are drawn off 
from our alliance, and their weight is thrown 
abſolutely into the French ſcale; if the French 
beſides have a well diſciplined militia, and 
| ſhall inſtruct thoſe Indians in the art of war; 

will not thoſe Britiſh colonies be ever in a 
precarious ſituation, and likely to fall into 


the hands of France? Nor are we at all ac- 


quainted with the ſtrength of France to the 
moſt weſtern parts. So that, if we do not at- 


tach the Indian ſtates to our alliance and 


friendſhip upon ties far more intereſting, en- 


gaging, and obligatory than thoſe that ariſe | 
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from mean temporary preſents : and thoſe 
ſuch too that often influence thoſe people to 
our disfavour, our ſettlements in this part of 
America will not be tenable ; our whole 
commerce and navigation to this- ſpacious 
cContinent will be inevitably loſt, and it's in- 
valuable treaſures thrown into the coffers of 
our antient enemy. SR” 

Wr ſeem to forget alſo the contiguity of 


the Mexican Gulph to the Meſſaſippi; and 
appear unapprehenfive of danger from that 


quarter: whereas, if the Spaniards join the 
French, in their Louiſianian views from the 


Meſſaſippi to Nova Scotia, and exert their 


united force there from the Havanna and 
St. Auguſtine on the one ſide, while the 
French attack our colonies on the other, in 
the north, great muſt prove our difficulties 
to defend ourſelves, without the Indian aid 
and aſſiſtance: and, therefore, if we had an- 
other able general to head a ſufficient body of 
troops on this ſide, to act in concert with 
lord Loudon, it might not be leſs neceſſary. 
Treg town of Annapolis Royal in Nova 
Scotia has been always reckoned as a barrier 
to the colonies of New England, and is cer- 
tainly of the laſt importance to prevent the 
French from joining, in time of war, with 
the eaſtern Indians, either by land, or by ſea. 
In queen Anne's war, while this place was in 
the hands of the French, it actually proved, 
as the ingenious Mr. Dummer juſtly tiles it, 
the Dunkirk of this part of the American 


world ; 
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world; continually harbouring fleets of pri- 
vateers and French cruizers, to the ruin of 
our fiſheries, and the foreign trade of all the 
Britiſh northern colonies ; and which will in- 


evitably be the caſe again, if France is ever ſuf- 


fered to obtain the whole, or any part of this 
important colony, more eſpecially fince they 
are poſſeſſed of Cape Breton. In 1744, after 
the French from Cape Breton had taken and 
burnt Canſo, at the eaſt end almoſt of Nova 
Scotia, their Indians alarmed Annapolis for a 
month together, by threatening a general aſ- 
fault, and providing ſcaling-ladders, but, the 
garriſon happening opportunely to be re-in- 
forced, they retired. Wherefore, the near 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton to our colony 
of Nova Scotia is of itſelf ſufficient to alarm 
us, without ſuffering them to -encroach an 
inch upon our Dunkirk of North America; 
which would ſo add to the ſtrength of the 
French, and weaken that of the Engliſh 
there, that we ſhould be ever liable to inſults, 
and our poſſeſſions in that part ever rendered 
precarious. And, therefore, ſhould not every 
policy be exerted to engage the Indians in our 
intereſt? E * 
THtRE have been many other cauſes that 
have contributed to the preſent ſtate of our 
affairs on the continent of America. Thoſe 
who have been entruſted with the chief 
power in our colonies have granted ſuch large 
tracts of land, as well to themſelves as to 
— Fry FF 2 others, 
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others, that many planters have been, and are 


at preſent, prevented, from enlarging their 


plantations, whereby the encreaſed jettlers 


have been obſtructed, and people in general 


diſcouraged from going thither as formerly. 
It has long been matter of great complaint, 
that in moſt of our colonies there is no land, 
though in moſt of them there are ſuch vaſt 
quantities uncultivated, left near any ſettle- 
ment, that is unpatenteed, or not granted to 


ſome, particular perſon ; which well merits 
the attention of the public wiſdom ; whether 


we confider the loſs that has already enſued, 


and muſt enſue to this kingdom, by ſuch 


large tracts of land remaining uncultivated; 


and which the proprietors either cannot or 


will not ſettle and plant, or ſell, but on moſt 
exorbitant term. 

Is not this repugnant to the i intention of the 
crown? Were not theſe grants of land given 


to be cultivated, not monopolized, in order 


to raiſe their value upon their induſtrious 
planter, whoſe lands are contiguous to them, 


and who would gladly cultivate them fo as 


to render them beneficial to the nation as 


well as themſelves? Have not the grants of 


ſuch tracts of land been too often procured 


on very eaſy terms, and frequently upon 
wrong ſuggeſtions ? Do not many hold thou- 
ſands of acres a- piece, and thoſe largely ſur- 


veyed ? Some patents are faid to contain 
double the quantity of land mentioned, or 
intended 
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intended to be granted. Is not this the cauſe 
that ſo many thouſand acres of land have been 
taken up, but not planted? Has not this 
drove away the inhabitants, and ſervants bred 
to planting? Have not theſe unwarrantable 
practices left our frontiers naked of people to 
defend them againſt the enemies, and our 
diſtance from the Indians the greater ? 
Tux French ſuffer nothing of this kindjin 
their plantations. — They oblige every ſhip 
bound to any of their colonies, to carry ſuch 
a number of perſons, in proportion to it's 
tonnage, paſſage free; not permitting any 
perſon to take up more land than he ſhall ac- 
tually plant and manure, within a limited 
time; and furniſhing perſons, who will be- 
come ſettlers, with negroes, and all requi- 
ſites for the making ſettlements, upon oblig- 
ing. them to repay only-to the public out of 
the produce, one third of what is produced, 
till thereby the ſum advanced ſhall be fully 
repaid.— Have not theſe, amongſt other wiſe 
meaſures, occaſioned the rapid progreſs that 
the French have made, in their American 
commerce, and the great force they have ob - 
tained there, to our preſent mortification ?— 
Has not French policy abſolutely ſettled a 
correſpondence between. Canada and Loui- 


ſiana, which has eſtabliſhed ſuch a formid- 


able degree of power, as will not eaſily be | 


eraſed,” or reduced, I am afraid, within ſuch 
bounds as will render our colonies ſecure 
from their perpetual inſults and invaſions ? 


Ff 3 unleſs 
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unleſs we take quite other meaſures than 
ſeem to be thought of. „ 

ANOTHER cauſe of the preſent ſituation 
of our affairs in America ſeems to be the un- 
{ſkilful adminiſtration (not to call it worſe) 
of thoſe who have been too frequently ap- 
pointed governors of many of our planta- 
tions. We will not ſay that all who go 
thither, like thoſe in David's camp, have 
been in debt, or diſtreſs, and conſequently, 
unfit to advance matters of public intereſt ; 
but we may, perhaps, find ſome who can 


inform us, that in time of war, the Indians 


our enemies, have been ſupplied with pow- 
der and ball, the French with proviſions, 
and the Spaniards with naval ſtores. The- 
miſtocles, we know, ſaid, that he could not 


play on a fiddle, but underſtood how to 
to make a little city a great one: but of our 


fiddling gentlemen, our colony - governors, 
by keeping up parties and factions, and op- 
preſſing people under colour of his Majeſty's 
authority, have made flouriſhing colonies 
poor ones, and ftrong ones weak and impo- 
tent. Nor have we ſcarce ever heard of any 
that have been acquainted with commerce, 
although they were to be the protectors of a 
commercial colony ! 7 
Wx have another ſet of officers too, who 
are ſettled in every province, by commiſſions 


from England, but without any fallaries an- 
nexed to the ample powers wherewith they 


are inveſted. Theſe are judges, advocates, 
er regiſters, 
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regiſters, and marſhals of the admiralty, who 
having nothing to depend upon but the fees 
of court, and being altogether unqualified for 
ſuch employments, by promoting litigious 
actions, and pronouncing unjuſt decrees, have 
brought our trade under a very ſenſible de- 
cay. Is it not to be greatly lamented that ſo 
uſeful a court, in theſe parts, ſhould not 
have been better eſtabliſhed? If our miniſters. 
of ſtate confidered how greatly the intereſt 
and honour of the nation depends. upon the 
proſperity and ſecurity of our plantations, 
and, at the ſame time, what diſcourage- 
ments they lie under by the conduct of vo- 
lunteer governors, judges, &c. many of whom 
have been known to uſe their commiſſions as 
ſome do letters of repriſals, they would tak 
care to prevent ſuch grievances. 6 
Non has a dependence upon the ſecurity 
and preſervation of our continent colonies, 
without erecting a proper range of forts, 
proved the leaſt of our miſtakes. 
CERTAIN it is, that the crown of . Eng- 
land has not hitherto been ſparing in expence 
to cheriſh thoſe important plantations, in or- 
der to raiſe them to the height to which 
they have arrived; and therefore thoſe plan- 
tations themſelves ſhould not have been 
lukewarm, when it has been in their power, 
in regard to their own fafety and welfare. 
The people of England are already ſuffici- 
ently incumbered with taxes. The colonies, 
therefore, themſelves ſhould have contributed 
„ chear- 
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chearfully towards the expence neceſſary for 

the regulation of their Indian trade, the at- 
tachment of thoſe allies, and the ſecurity of 
their frontiers ; for it was full time for them 
to have had a watchful eye over their own 
preſervation, ' and not expect to hang for 
ever on the breaſt of their mother coun- 
try. 


Ir has, therefore, ſeveral years ſince been 
recommended by thoſe who have been well 


_ acquainted with the intereſt of thoſe colo- 
nies, and to have had their ſecurity and 
proſperity at heart: 

1. THAT the colonies themſelves ſhould 
have been obliged to have taken care in time to 
have had ſuch a range of regular fortifications 
and block-houſes as were abſolutely neceſſary 
to have been erected on the frontiers for their 


ſecurity and preſervation, and magazines of 


all kinds of warlike ſtores, both for the 
offenſive and defenſive, with ſnow-ſhoes, 
ſmall hatchets, &c. 
2. Taxar this ſhould have been timely 
done, in particular to have protected our 
more northern colonies, and to have facili- 
tated a deſcent upon Canada, when occaſion 
required. 

3 ole ſhould have been 
appointed from all the colonies annually at 


NEwW-VoRkk and ALBANY, in order to ſettle 


their repective quota's towards the general 
FAPENCS, for erecting all ſuch forts and 
> block- 


Tanſ 


block-houſes as were abſolutely neceſſary 3 in 
thoſe parts. 

4. TrarT theſe forts ſhould have con- 
tained a proper number of well-diſciplined 
Highlanders, and the block-houſes a due 
number of Indians; and that both ſhould 
have contained a competent number of 
both in times of peace and war. 

F. THarT all the lands from ForT Ni- 
CHOLAS and FoRT ANNE; that is, all the 
lands upon the CARRYING Pr Acx, and 
thoſe adjacent, ſhould have been ſet apart for 
the uſe of ſuch regular troops as would have 
ſettled there, and ſhould have been pro- 
perly affiſted in their ſettling for the firſt 
two or three years; each man and his wife 
having (we will ſuppoſe an hundred acres, 
and each ſingle perſon fifty acres of land) with- 
out fee or reward. 

6. THAT near this fort there ſhould have 
been timely erected ſmall BLOCk-HousEs, 
ſufficient to have contained a due number of 
our Indian allies from the ſix nations, who 
ſhould have been relieved and regulated in 
ſuch manner as the ſix nations themſelves had 
thought moſt proper. 

7. THAT thoſe commiſſioners jointly had 
been impowered to have lain out lands (not 
already granted) moſt conveniently fituated 
for a good frontier ; and that theſe lands had 
been laid. out in townſhips after the New- 
ENGLAND manner, for a competent num- 
ber of families, to have been granted them 


and | 
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and their heirs, for ten years at leaſt, clear 
of all taxes and quit- rents. e 
8. THAT in each of theſe townſhips 
' ſhould have been erected a ſtrong chirch, 
with . loop-holes, with a few field-pieces 
which might have ſerved for a retreat upon 
_ e 19 5 
9. THAT a ſtring of BTOck-HouszEs t 
ſhould have been erected, ſo as to have 1 
made the communication, or an alarm, from t 
one garriſon or block-houſe to another eaſy, 
by ſmoaks properly difpoſed in the day- 
time, or by throwing up a number of rockets, 
or firing great guns in the night-time *. 
Sven an expedient would be of great 
uſe in time of war, as the Indians never at- 
tack but by ſurprize, and would greatly diſ- 
courage the parties of the Indian enemies, 
as it would keep our own garriſons upon the 
watch, and our out-ſcouts ſtrictly to their 
duty. N | 


— 
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It does not appear impracticable to haye conveyed thus 
an alarm from Albany to New-York in one night. Let us 
_ ſuppoſe, for example, a party of French and Indians abroad, 

which ſeldom happens without being diſcovered by ſome out- 
ſcout or other : upon diſcovery, if in the day-time, let there 
be one great ſmoak, and one great gun fired: which, if 
taken up by the other garriſons, that party would hardly 
proceed In order to diſcover what courſe the party might 
take, let there be three ſmoaks, two pretty near to one an- 
other, and the third at a proper diſtance, either to the 
eaſtward or the weſtward, &c. which might point out the 
courſe taken.----Something of this kind might have been 
improved, 
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10. THAT in each of the fix nations 
of Indians there had been built a fort of 
ſome kind or other, where and in what 
manner that particular nation ſhould beſt 

approve. „„ Nb 
11. THAT in the Oxnonpaco country, 
where their general councils are held, and 
the archieves of the fix nations are preſerved, 
ſomething more than common had been erec- 
ted: this would havedonehonour tothe Britiſh 
nation among thoſe people, and greatly en- 
couraged them, eſpecially in time of war ; 
and while their old men, women, and chil- 
dren are ſecure in a fort, with a party of 
Chriſtians, their excurſions would be more 
free and frequent: but this ſecurity ought 
to be left altogether to their own choice, 
whether by erecting one ſingle fortification 
for the retreat of the whole, (the SENECAS 
I ſhould chuſe, being a fine country, where 
great encouragement ought to be given to 
ſettlers, and where the Indians are leſs tainted 
with Chriſtian vices) or, whether each nation 
ſhould have their proper retreat and ſe- 
_ curity, 

WHraT has hitherto prevented our In- 

dians in their excurſions againſt the enemy 
is, in a great meaſure, owing to the appre- 
henſions of having their caſtles cut off in their 
abſence ; with this they have, before the war, 
been often threatened, and had nothing to truſt 
to but their heels; and nothing prevented the 
attempt but the reſolutions of the Cacuna- 
SR WAGES, 
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WAGES, their principal fighters (but deſerters 


from our Moxawxs) not to ſpill the blood 
of their relations and countrymen. 
Tux villainous treatment theſe people have 


met with at Albany from the handlers, as 


they are called, was the original cauſe of 
the deſertion of thoſe people; and, doubt- 
leſs, for the ſame reaſons, many more de- 


45 ſerted, 


WHENCE it is requiſite to obſerve, that 
mithoot a proper regulation of the trade be- 
tween the Indians and the Engliſh, all other 
endeavours on the fide of the latter to pre- 
ſerve the friendſhip of the former, will avail 
but little, We ſhall not, at preſent, enter 
into a detail of the great injuries done by the 

Engliſh to the Indians, in their intercourſe 
of commerce: certain it is, that theſe poor 
people have for many years been under the 
direction of Albany, who have ſhamefully 
deceived and defrauded them, which is too 
notorious to be gainſaid: inſtances in abun- 


dance might be produced, but they are really 


too ſhocking to relate Theſe have been a 
great cauſe of the alienation of the Indian 
friendſhip, and now we experience calami- 
ties in our turn. And I have, for ſeveral 


years paſt, loudly complained of theſe things, 


and forewarned us of the unhappy conſe- 


quences hereof; all which have come to 
paſs: this it is to diſregard the ſentiment of 
an impartial man, whoſe declarations, ſeven 
years ago, were treated by the ſhort-fghted, 
an 
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and the prejudiced, as viſionary apprehen- | 
ſions; and they may now be well aſhamed 
of their political diſcernment, that a private 
by-ſtander ſhould ſee more than _ — 
ſters. | 
No is this our W and treatment of 
dhe Indian nations a new thing, as appears 
from the following preamble to an act of 
parliament of the 13th of queen Anne 
But we have not heard of any act of the 
like kind ſince, though the miſchief has 
been daily encreaſing. 
„ WurkAs great eee 920 the 
ſaid act, have, from time to time, been 
uſed by her majeſty s governors and com- 
manders in chief of this colony, to ſettle 
a trade, and to have commerce with 
* ſuch Indian nations as lived beyond our 
4e five confederated nations; which, in pro- 
<«« ceſs of time, might not only be very ad- 
vantageous, but alſo of great ſecurity to 
the frontiers of this colony, at or near Al- 
bany, in time of war; and ſeveral of the 
ſaid Indians being lately come to the city 
of Albany, in order to trade with the in- 
habitants thereof; but ſeveral private per- 
ſons, not regarding the SAFETY OF THIS 
COLONY, but only deſigning their own 
private lucre, have and do daily uſe many 
indirect means to engroſs the trade into 
*© their hands, by their contrivances with 
* thoſe who are employed by the ſaid In- 
% dians to carry them in their waggons _ 
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« Albany; and, having once gotten the 
es peltry, beavers, or other furs of the faid 
Indians, in their poſſeſſion, hinder them 
from making the beſt of their markets, to 
c the ruin of the ſaid trade, and the alienation 
te of the affections of the ſaid Indians from 
<« this colony; and, inſtead of ſecuring the 
te friendſhip of the ſaid Indians, will, if 
e not prevented, cauſe them to be our ENE- 
c MIES, CC. 


Tax chief principles to be laid down i 


the management of our Indian affairs are, 


firſt, by all means to endeavour to under- 


| ſell the French; and the next is, to do 
juſtice to the Indians in all our trafficable con- 
cerns with them. 


Fok which reaſon, inſtead of this tends 
being wholly under the direction of the peo- 


ple of Albany, who are mioſt of them traders 


or handlers, and whoſe intereſt it is to take 
all advantage of thoſe poor people, and that 


with impunity, as they have nobody to com- 
plain to, the principal directors being all tra- 
ders themſelves, and, of courſe, foci cri- 
minis: | 

2, THAT the ſame in fatare be put under 
the direction of one ſingle perſon of capacity 
and integrity, of his Majeſty's appointment, 


during good behaviour, with an handſome 


allowance, and proper checks over him, for 
the Indians to make their complaints to, in 


caſe of need, with full power to do them 


ſummary juſtice on all occaſions. 


2. TuAT 
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z. THAT the ſaid ſuperintendant be de- 
barred trading directly, or indirectly, under 
the ſevereſt penalties. I 

4. Tur he take his inſtructions from the 
governor and council; and report to them, 
at fixed times, the true ſtate of our Indian 
affairs, in order to be laid before His Majeſty, 

or the board of trade. | 

5. THAT he be obliged to make a tour 
through the ſix nations, once a year at leaſt, 
with a proper equipage, and ſome ſmall pre- 
ſents for the chief men; when and te 
he may receive complaints and redreſs grie- 
vances. 5 

6. Ix order to ſave the crown the expence 
of ſuch an officer, it may be adviſeable, that, 


as there are two ſurveyors- general of the cuſ- 


toms upon this continent, at an allowance of 
a guinea a day, and 60 l. ſterling yearly, each 
of them for a clerk, upon the demiſe of ei- 
ther, that officer be ſet apart for this ſervice: 
one ſurveyor- general being ſufficient here for 
all the purpoſes of the · cuſtoms, thoſe officers 
being rather in the nature of preventive offi- 
cers, their chief buſineſs being to prevent 
any European goods being imported from any 
part but from Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to prevent the exportation of the enumerated 
commodities to any parts but to Great Bri- 
tain, &c. Theſe are not collected here by the 
officers, nor have they any accounts worth men- 
tioning to controul: ſo that it ſeems, na « 

8 thoſe 


Hg 


thoſe at leaſt, may be well ſpared for the 
above good purpoſe, 


7. THAT there be an handſome allowance 
made for two interpreters at leaſt; one, in- 


deed, for each nation, might not be too 
much, and one of them always to attend the 
principal officer; for want of proper inter- 


preters, I fear, we have often been miſled 
and impoſed upon; and, therefore, if ſome 


of the young Indians were bred to read and 
write Engliſh, and our people bred from 


their infancy amongſt the Indians to the per- 
fe& underſtanding of their language amongſt 
the wiſe men, the deceit might in future, be 


happily prevented, and be productive of well 
cemented friendſhips and alliances. 


8. THAT every perſon employed by the 
public in this ſervice, be prohibited trading, 


directly or indirectly, under ſevere penalties, 
and give ſecurity for the due execution of his 


duty ; and be on oath obliged to repreſent 


faithfully, every grievance, which, he con- 


ceives, the Indians meet with from the tra- 
ders. As monopolies in general are the bane 


of trade, this commerce ſhould be open and 
free for all His Majeſty's ſubjects; when 


it is, a number of buſh- lopers, as the 


Dutch call them, and the French coureurs 
de bois, who are indefatigable to prevent 


theſe fort of people, are created : theſe are a 
ſet of men, who, from their acquaintance with 


the woods and the Indians, are importantly 


| uſeful 


tai 


_ uſeful un many occaſions, eſpecially | in 
times of war. 


9. That there be lodged in the bands of the 
proper agents for this Purpoſe Indian goods 


to the value of L— always by them, 
which they are to diſpoſe of for the uſe of the 
public, according to invoices from New York, - 
fixing the prices of the goods, as well as of 
the furrs and ſkins, and by no means to ex- 
act further upon the Indians. This is the 
method, and indeed, perhaps, the only one, 
that we humbly conceive, can be taken, by 
which we can underſell the French in our In- 
dian commerce: and fomething like this is the 
method taken in the government of New Eng- 
land; which is in the following manner, viz. 
By an act of 12 of Geo. I. it is enacted, 
ee Phat proviſions, cloathing, &c. ſuitable Be | 
carrying on trade with the Indians, not ex- 
*© ceeding the value of 40001. be procured at 
the coſt and charge of the province, and 
e the produce applied for ſupplying the In- 
e dians, by ſuch perſons as ſhall be an- 
ce nually choſen, &c. and likewiſe annually 
produce fair accounts of their proceedings; 
< which ſupphes ſhall be Be to the eaſt- 
«© ward, &c. 
« Ty AT a ſuitable perſon. be choſen an- 
nually at each of the places where any of 
the goods are lodged, which truck-maſters 
** ſhall be under oath, and give ſufficient ſe- 
* curity for the faithful diſcharge of that 
© truſt, and ſuch inſtructions as they ſhall | 
Vor. I. G g * 
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receive from time to time; and ſhall keep 


fair accounts of their trade and dealings 


with the Indians, and ſhall return the 
ſame, together with the produce, to the 
perſon, or perſons, who ſhall be appointed 


to ſupply them with goods. And they 
ſhall not trade with the Indians, directly or 
indirectly, That the truck-maſters ſell 
to the Indians at the price ſet in the in- 
voices ſent them, from time to time, with- 
out any advance thereon; and ſhall allow 


the Indians for their furrs, and other goods, 


as the markets ſhall be at Boſton, accord- 
ing to the lateſt advices from the perſon or 
perſons that ſhall ſupply them for the ſame 


commodities of equal goodneſs. 


© Rum to be given to the Indians in mo- 


derate quantities, by the truck - maſters 
only. 3 
No perſon whatſoever other than the 
truck-maſters, and they only, as ſuch, 
ſhall, or may preſume by themſelves, or 


any other for them, directly, or indirectly, 


to ſell, truck, or exchange, with any In- 
dian, or Indians, any wares, merchandiſes, 
or proviſions, within ſix miles of any 


truck-houſe, &c. on penalty of forfeiting 


50 1. or ſix months impriſonment.” 
Hap our Indian trade in general, been un- 


der ſuch a regulation, and the law duly 
executed, we ſhould not have alienated the 


regards of thoſe people, whoſe friendſhip at 
this time is ſo importantly intereſting : and 


it 
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it is to be hoped, that this will never hereafter 
be diſregarded, 


10. A GRAND ebnete fair to be kept 


annually amongſt the ſix nations, alternately, 


would prove extremely uſeful; to begin firſt 


in the Onondago country, and next year in 


the Seneca country, &c. of which all the na- 


tions far and near may have due notice ; 
and where the ſuperintendant, or inſpector- 
general before humbly propoſed, ſhould al- 


ways attend: and the prices of goods be- 


ing fixed from the lateſt invoices from Nx w- 
YoRKx, it would prove a great inducement 
to the diſtant Indian nations, as well as 
of our own, to reſort thither, and purchaſe, 
and this would, at the ſame time, be a check 
upon the handler at Oſwego, a and elſe- 
where. 1 5 


ONE eſſential 1 in our trade with 


the Indians, and upon which, in a great 
meaſure, the whole depends, has been hi- 
therto much neglected on our part; and that 


is, the Indians have from us the cheapeſt 


arms and ammunition for their hunting, 
which are the worſt in the world: the French, 
on the contrary, take the utmoſt care to ſup- 
ply them with what is really good, and at 
a cheaper rate than we can afford the worſt 
of ours: ſuch is their policy, that they diſ- 
regard a loſs upon an occaſion that ſo highly 


obliges the Indians, and attaches them ſo 


much to their intereſt. By theſe means it is 
no wonder they ſhould underſell us in this eſ- 
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ſential article, unleſs ſome effectual methods 
ſhould be fallen upon to prevent it: for this 
purpoſe the French purchaſe the moſt engag- 


ing Indian commodities, both in Holland and 


England, The Indians muſt have good 
arms and ammunition, and where. the beſt 
are, to them will they reſort for the pur- 
chaſe ; and this is another cauſe of their bias 
to the French, and their lukewarmneſs to- 
wards the Engliſh intereſt, Had we got the 
better of this article particularly, but a few 
years ago, we might have laid a ſure foun- 
dation to have preſerved their inviolable 


friendſhip : but this, like the enumerated 
other articles, have made impreſſions to our 


diſadvantage, not eaſily to be eradicated. 
As ſupplying the Indians as cheap with 


arms and ammunition as the French have 


done in times of peace, will be attended with 
a yearly expence, there ſhould be a ſcheme 
prepared for each colony's paying their pro- 


portion towards the ſame, For moſt certain 
it is, that if ever NEw-YoRK, ALBANY, 


and HupsoN's river ſhould get into French 
hands, the loſs of our other colonies ſeems 


to be inevitable ; and while thoſe are well 


ſecured, all the more northern colonies will 
be ſo too. In anſwer to that trite objection, 


viz. that as theſe more northern colonies 


have all the commerce to this part [mean- 


ing New York and Albany] they ought to 


be at all the expence: we anſwer ; let 
each contributing colony have its townſhip 
upon 
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upon the frontiers, with proper magazines, 
and one or more . trading-houſes, and a 
ſtock; and let them have their ſhare in the 
trade, and then let them contribute their 
quota's to the needful expence: but if the 


preſervation and ſecurity of all are at ſtake, 


with regard not only to the whole general 


trade, but to their very being and exiſtence, 
as Engliſſi colonies, why ſhould they heſi- 


tate to bear their proportion of the expence ? 
But when the government of theſe colonies, 
ſhall come under the care, controul, and 
protection of the parliament, they muſt, for 


the common ſafety, he obliged to acquieſce 


in all preſervative, meaſures ; and if they had 
been ſo ſooner, we ſhould have avoided that 
expence of blood and treaſure to which we 
ſhall be now put for their ſecurity. _ 
In juſtice to the people of Neu- TYorꝶ it 
ſhould not be forgot, that they have been 
at an infinite expence, upon the whole, from 
the beginning, in fortifying, and in preſents 


to the Indians, with very little aſſiſtance from 


their neighbouring colonies ; .a burden which 
that province alone has ſcarce been able to 
ſuſtain; and is moſt- unreaſonable, as every 
other colony upon the continent is, in ſome 
degree, concerned in the preſervation of the 
friendſhip of the Indians, and the ſecurity of 


our frontiers, But all that has been done, 
has been only palliating matters, and doing 


things by halves: but whenever theſe co- 
lonies ſhall be obliged to unite, for this and 
„ deer 
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other neceſſary purpoſes, according to the 
dictates of the parliament of England, our 


Indian affairs will wear quite another aſpect. 


Such a confederacy would unſpeakably en- 
courage our Indians, ſtrike a terror to the 


French hereafter, and prevent thoſe inſup- 
portable inſults and encroachments, which 
they will make again With, impunity, in 
time of peace. 

A LONG ſeries of ill 1 from the traders 
has given the Indians but a very indifferent 


opinion of our morals. They of themſelves 


are naturally very honeſt and faithful; ſuch 
at leaſt who have not been debauched by the 


Chriſtians, It will, therefore, want ſome 


addreſs, as well as expence, to recover our 


character, and permanent intereſt with theſe 
people. 


Some meaſures, indeed, have been len 
towards this ſalutary end; but they have all 
proved fruitleſs and inadequate to he good 
intent. His majeſty ſent the following in- 
ſtructions, upon this very occaſion, to the 
late governor Montgomery in the ear 


1 


INSPRUCTION 18. Whereas it has been 
* thought requiſite, that the general ſecu- 
* rity of our plantations upon the continent 
of America be provided for by a contri- 
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bution, in proportion to the reſpective abi- 
lities of each plantation: and whereas the 
* northern frontiers of the province of New- 
Vel, being moſt expoſed to an enemy, 
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1 
do require an extraordinary charge for 
the erecting and maintaining of roRTs 
neceſſary for the defence thereof: and 


whereas orders were given by king Wil- 


liam III. for the advancing 500 l. ſterling, 
towards a fort in the Onondago country, 
and of 20001, ſterling, towards building 
the forts at Albany and Scbenectady; and 


likewiſe by letters under his royal ſign 


manual, directed to the governors of di- 
vers of the plantations, to recommend to 
the council and general aſſemblies of the 
faid plantations, that they reſpectively 
furniſh a proportionable ſum towards the 
fortifications on the northern frontiers of 
our ſaid province of New-York, viz. 
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„ AnD whereas we have thought fit to 


direct, that you alſo ſignify to our pro- 
vince of Nova-Czſarea, or New-Ferſey, 
that the ſums which we have at preſent. 
thought fit to be contributed by them, if 
not already done, in proportion to what 
has been directed to be ſupplied by our 
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et other plantations as aforeſaid are 2 50 l. 


*« ſterling for the diviſion of Egft-New- 
* Jerſey, and 2501. ſterling: for the divi- 


&« fon of We 2 Neu- Ferſey : You are, there- 


* fore, to inform yourſelf what has been 
dome therein, and what remains farther 


of to us, and to our commiſſioners for 
trade and plantations, as aforeſaid. 

6 84. AND you are alfo, in our name, 
inftantly to recommend to our council, 
and the general aſſembly of our ſaid pro- 
* vince of New-York, that they exert the 
utmoſt of their power in providing, with- 


_ © out delay, what farther ſhall be requiſite 


for preparing, erecting, and maintaining 
of ſuch forts in all parts of that province 
as you and they ſhall agree upon. 

8 5. AND you are likewiſe to fignify to 
our ſaid council, and the ſaid general al- 
fembly, that for further encouragement, that 
te beſides the contributions to be made to- 
wards the raiſing and maintaining of FoRTs 
« AND FORTIFICATIONS on that frontier, 
as above-mentioned, it is our will and 
* pleaſure, in caſe the ſaid frontier, be at 


neighbouring colonies and plantations upon 
* the continent ſhall make good in men, 


or money in lieu thereof, their quota of 
aſſiſtance, according to the following re- 


* partition, viz. 


Mus- 


to be done, and to fend an account there- 


any time invaded by an enemy, the 
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„ PuksuAN Tr whereunto, you are, as 
de occaſion requires, to call for the fame; 
c and, in caſe of any invaſion upon the 
« neighbouring plantations, you are, upon 
application of the reſpective governors 
thereof, to be aiding and aſſiſting to them in 
the beſt manner you can, and as the con- 
dition of your government will permit.“ 
Fo M hence his majeſty's care has been 
apparent; but why theſe inſtructions have 
not been duly obſerved, is, that the conſtitu- 
tions of theſe governments have not admitted 
of his majeſty's orders being duly obeyed,--And 
whoever has attended to the conduct of the 
colony aſſemblies for theſe forty years paſt, 
cannot fail to obſerve what little regard has 
been paid to the royal inſtructions; for as 
it has been left altogether to them, the whole 
has ever ended only in words and altercations. 
wy 5 Bur 
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Bur the quota's propoſed would of late 
years anſwer no great end in forwarding the 
views of ſecurity propoſed; they ought at leaſt 


to have been doubled, if not trebled; and ſo 
inforced by a Britiſh parliament, as not to be 


diſregarded. We fhall ſay no more, at preſent, 


with reſpect to the ſecurity of theſe parts of our 
U e colonies ; which we hearti-' 
y deſire may excite the due attention of a 


Ria parliament; and certainly the pre- 


ſervation of the ſouthern parts of thoſe con- 


- tinental colonies do not require leſs regard. 


Tux hiſtory of our northern colonies in ge- 
neral furniſhes us with but too many inſtances 


of the ruin of their advanced ſettlements, from 


their leaving ſo large a country as this unculti- 


vated and uninhabited, for fear of being too near 


neighbours to the Spaniards or the French. 
The importance, therefore of the ſettlement 
of Georgia muſt certainly appear, when it 


is conſidered that it may prove the moſt 


effectual expedient poſſible for ſecuring the 


Indian nations in our intereſt, which inhabit 
the vaſt country to the weſt of Georgia; 


eſpecially conſidering the views which the 


French have of the ſame kind; who thought 


in a little time to have completed that chain 


of correſpondence and of contiguity between 


the colonies of Canada and Louiſiana, on 
which their being formidable to us in North- 
America abſolutely depends; ſince, if they 
had finiſhed it, they would have ſurrounded 


all our colony on the continent, from 
| 55 Nova- 
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Nova-Scotia to Georgia: but, by the effec- 
tual ſupport of this ſettlement on the one 
| fide, and Nova-Scotia on the other, we 
may effectually break the link of their 
intended chain, by engaging in our intereſt 
thoſe very Indian nations that are the moſt | 
capable of doing them ſervice, and injuring 
ourſelves ; particularly the faithful and heroic 
nations of the Upper and the Lower Creeks. 
Nor will the due ſupport of this colony 
prove only a barrier againſt France, but 
againſt Spain alſo, and prevent any deſtruc- 
tive union between the Spaniards and the 
French upon the Miſſiſippi, and at Fort Au- 
guſtine ; and, therefore, this is matter of 
no leſs public attention than that of Nova- 
Scotia, New-York, and Albany. However 
much ſome have flattered themſelves that 
the near neighbourhood of the French to 
the Spaniards on the Miſſiſippi might give 
the latter umbrage, and make them more 
jealous of the conſequence than we have 
been; yet, from the ſcene of trade that the 
French have been ſuffered, by the Spaniards, 
to carry on uninterruptedly, and the vigilanteye 
they have had onthe trade of England foralittle 
logwood only, does not indicate their diſſa- 
tisfaction in regard to the powerful ſettle- 
ment of the French on the Miſſiſippi: and, 
therefore ought we not to be as much on our 
guard in this part of America as any other? 
And eſpecially ſo, if any attempts * 


e 
be made upon Jamaica from St. Domingo ? 


Can our Indian affairs, therefore, in Georgia 
be taken too much care of? There are other 


meaſures too that might, and ought to have 


been taken during the laſt war, that would 
have proved an effectual barrier to our colo- 
nies; but they were miſtakenly and unhap- 


pily overlooked, which, we hope, will not 


prove the caſe this war, 


FAS 418 


DISSERTATION XVIL 
Further conſiderations on the cauſes of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our affairs in America. 


ö i H E reader will pleaſe to remark, that, 
from the connection we have endea- 
voured to preſerve in this ſeries of animad- 
verſion, our great aim tends towards ſuch a 
union amongſt all his Majeſty's dominions, 
as will promote the mutual ſtrength and vi- 
gor, as well as the mutual proſperity of them 
all ; for the happy general union that we 
would cement, is no leſs conſtitutional than 
commercial, and ſuch alſo as may the leaſt 
interfere with the particular intereſt of each 
other, but advance that of the whole. 
In relation to the conſtitution of our con- 
tinent colonies in America, it is certain, that 
as things have been manyyears conducted, the 
proprietory and charter-governments, being 
different from the regal ones, have occaſioned 
many diſorders and abuſes, that have proved 
no leſs detrimental to themſelves than to the 
mother-ſtate. That ſuch abuſes and difor- 
ders are the neceſſary and unavoidable conſe- 
quences 
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quences of ſuch their conſtitution ; I will not 


preſume to ſay: I am rather inclined to be- 


lieve, that theſe governments might as well 
have ſubſiſted without theſe abuſes, provided 
a due regard had been conſtantly paid to the 
royal command and inſtructions given, from 
time to time, to theſe colonies. . 

Tur unwarrantable conſtructions which 


ſome of the colonies have put on the charters 


granted them by the crown, are altogether 
inconſiſtent with that dependence, as a ve 

judicious gentleman * has obſerved, which 
they owe to their mother-country ; for al- 
thoughtheſe charters entitle them to make bye- 


laws for the better ordering their own domeſtic 


affairs; yet they do not, nor cannot entitle them 


to make laws which may obſtruct either the 
trade of this kingdom, or lay reſtraints and dif- 


ficulties on the neighbouring colonies : for, as 
the being and power of thoſe colonies flow 
from the crown, under certain reſtrictions, par- 
ticularly in not paſſing any laws inconfiſtent 
with the conſtitution and laws of this king- 
dom ; ſo the expediency of ſuch laws are 
only to be judged of by His Majeſty, or the 
legiſlature, as it is conceived theſe colonies 
cannot be proper judges in their own caſe. _ 

YET to ſuch exceſs have they proceeded 


in ſome of the charter-governments, namely, 


in Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, as to enact 


— 


„ — 


”= 


* Miſcellaneous eſſays, concerning the courſes R by 
1755. 
laws 


Great Britain in the affairs of her colonies. Printe 


ccc ĩ _ Pl ͤ c 


tak 1 


laws, that no law ſhall take effect i in their co- 


i unleſs it is firſt enacted into a law by 
them ; and ſome of them have made them- 
ſelves judges of the expediency of their own 


laws, by not tranſmitting them to their mo- 


ther-country for examination and ſanction. 
For it is the crown and the grand legiſlative 


power of Great Britain that muſt remain the 
eternal ſupreme judge of what laws are, or 


are not fit and expedient to be paſſed, in it's 
dependent colonies. For the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment in America muſt be regulated by 


the mother- government ſyſtem; and the want 


of attending to this in the firſt American 
frame of government, has occaſioned diſputes 
in the colonies, unſpeakably detrimental to 


the ſecurity of theſe colonies, as well as the 


rights and properties, and the regal prero- 
gative. 

Ir is neither for the intereſt of the crown, 
or the whole legiſlative power of England, to 
- prejudice the colonies ; the common intereſt 
of the nation dictates their right to all due 
encouragement: but it is to be conſidered, 
that there is a public benefit as well as a pri- 
vate one to be regarded; and that all advan- 
tages ariſing from the colonies to this king- 


dom conſiſt in their mutual dependance, and 
that their ſeperate intereſts would claſh with 


each other, if they ſhall be permitted to ex- 
erciſe any power, which may be contrary to 
the true intereſt of the mother-ſtate, or of his 
| Majeſty" 8 other colonies dependent thereon. 
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Hts Majeſty's orders, and inſtructions, are 
intended as the ſole guide and meaſure of the 
conduct of thoſe governors of - colonies. that 
are more immediately dependant on the 
crown. But has not experience _ſhewn, 
that where there are no penalties inflicted on 
diſregard thereof, the end of government in 
diſtant colonies cannot be attained ? If there 
be no certain regulation eſtabliſhed, whereby 


the meaſures of the government, may be ef- 


fectually executed, under colourable pre- 
tences, will not this open a door to detrimen- 
tal encroachments upon the crown, and acts 
of oppreſſion upon the ſubject ? 


Ir the inſtructions of the crown be ſuch, 


that the occaſional circumſtances of affairs in 
the colonies, put the governors under a ne- 
ceſſity of deviating from ſuch inſtructions, is 
not that a ſufficient reaſon why governors 
ſhould repreſent their difficulties properly to 
the crown, and propoſe remedies as emer- 
gencies may require? But can it be conſiſtent 

with that intereſting dependency that all co- 
lonies muſt have on their mother-ſtate, to de- 


part from the royal or the e order of 


the ſtate? Since the evil conſequent on a lit- 
tle temporary delay, cannot be put in com- 
petition with that train of evils, which muſt 
ariſe from the violating thoſe ſalutary connec- 
tive regulations made for the general good 


government of the colonies, and ſafety of 


the ſubject? Has not the winking at ſuch 
violation been productive of general deſtruc- 
e tion 
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tion upon the whole, not leſs than violent 
rapine and oppreſſion on individuals? Does not 
ſuch deviation from the royal and legiſlative 
orders open a door for all fraud and encroach- 
ment, as well upon the ſubject as upon the 
crown? 

ALTHOUGH there appears great wiſdom 
in the framing the conſtitution of our colo- 
nies, eſpecially, at the time when they were 
firſt ſettled ; yet time and experience have 
ſhewn that there are ſtill many things want- 
ing to render the ſyſtem complete : there 
ſeems a neceſſity, an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
for the aid of the legiſlature in eſtabliſhing 
the ſaid conſtitutions by law, with penalties 
on ſuch, who ſhould preſume to deviate there- 
from. - The beſt of laws are no more than a 
dead letter without they are duly executed. 
And what danger could ariſe from hence, 
either relative to the prerogative of the crown, 
or the ſafety of the ſubject ? 

Tx ſtrengthening = hands of the crown, 
ſo as to guard againſt encroachments, cannot 
impede the due courſe of public buſineſs; the 
governors of our colonies being obliged to have 
all public concerns of the colonies regiſtered 
in the journals of council, cannot obſtruct 
the buſineſs of the crown. Thoſe being 
timely tranſmitted to our council of trade at 
home, will occaſion all things neceſſary to 
be laid occaſionally before the parliament ; 
and what is requiſite to be done, will be duly 


and timely enforced by the authority of law. 
Vol. I. Hh And 
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And will not this regular intercourſe of buſi- 
neſs between the grand legiſlative power and 
the colonies give ſuch ſtrength and vigor to 


the latter, that they can never obtain without 
it? Has not a want of this proved one appa- 


rent, though gradual cauſe, of the preſent ca- 


| lamitics under which our plantations labour ? 


Tk actions of the wifeſt men are formed 


agreeable to their informations. What may 
appear extremely wiſe and prudent, and in 


all reſpects well calculated to guard the crown 
from ſurpriſe, and the ſubje& from i injury, 


may yet have a different tendency, as it re- 
lates to our diſtant ſettlements; for without 
unity of deſign; without mutual relation be- 
tween the ſyſtems obſerved abroad, and at 
home, and a uniform and inviolable courſe 
of proceedings, between both, it will be im- 
poſſible to prevent the affairs of America 


from running into confuſion, or free the 


crown, and the parliament from ſurpriſe. 


Nor can this, we humbly apprehend, be ever 


effectually prevented in any other manner 
than by the aid of parliament, in eſtabliſhing 
an invariable rule of conſtant and timely in- 
tercourſe, in relation to the tranſactions of the 

colony- Councils abroad, and our board of 
trade at home.— lt is impoſſible for the ſo- 


vereign, or for thoſe employed in the admini- 


ſtration, to protect his Majeſty's ſubjects abroad, 
otherwiſe than inviolably maintaining this 
uniform correſpondence, in order to inflict 
penalties on ſuch as ſhall act contrary to their 

duty, 
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duty, and regulate all colony-laws according 
to the eternal ſtandard of a reciprocal intereſt 
between them and thoſe of their parent king- 
dom— Without ſuch a ſteddy method of pro- 
ceeding, the crown cannot protect and ex- 
tend our trade and commerce, or in other 
reſpects exerciſe it's prerogatives. 

Fon want of this, it may be uſeful to hint 
ſome of the methods which have been taken 
by ſeveral of our governors in our planta- 
tions to evade His Majeſty's inſtructions, and 
to conceal acts of oppreſſion.— Such gover- 
nors do many acts of government without the 
advice or privity of their council, and, there- 
fore, no records in the journals of their coun- 
cil appear thereof At other times, the acts of 
council, have, bya governor's influence, been im- 
perfectly recorded, and in ſome caſes wholly 
omitted— When this precaution has not been 
uſed, and petitions of complaint have been 
preferred to his Majeſty againſt them, they 
have, under frivolous pretences, kept back 
the records, and not duly tranſmitted them 
to England, : 3 

SUCH governors alſo have too often formed 
party and factious connections in aſſemblies, 
and paſt by-laws for the emiſſion of paper- 
currency, and other laws, ſuited to their 
private intereſts, without ſuſpending clauſes 
to give the injured an opportunity to lay their 
grievances before the crown, previous to the 
carrying ſuch detrimental laws into execu- 


Hk a2 _ tion, 
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tion. Is it not notorious too, that ſuch go- 
vernors have diſpoſſeſſed the crown-gran- 
tees of their lands, without legal trial or pro- 
ceſs? Have they not in more colonies than 
one iſſued blank patents or grants for lands, 
and afterwards affixed the ſeal of the colony 
| thereto, and put them into private hands to 
be diſpoſed of ? Have not theſe deteſtable 
practiſes introduced the utmoſt confuſion in 
ſome of the colonies ? For when blank pa- 
tents or grants are ſo iſſued, is it not in the 
power of ſuch who hold them, by antedat- 
ing the ſame, to claim the property of others? 
Will not this occaſion ſuch mixture of claims, 
and ſuch confuſion in property, as to put it 
out of the power of courts of law to deter- 
mine the right of the ſubject? Muſt not theſe 


practices occaſion every thing of this kind to 


be arbitrarily decided by acts of power and vio- 
lence ? PEDICLE AG OL 204 
AcTs of violence exerciſed in His Ma- 
jeſty's colonies, can ſcarce gain credit from 
thoſe who enjoy the bleſſing of a regular go- 
vernment at home. Let thoſe who have the 
power to redreſs pry into the complaints re- 


peatedly made againſt his majeſty's governors, 
and other officers employed in our colonies, | 


and the proof ſent home to ſupport them, 
and they will find evidence enough of what has 


been only hinted ; and they will find alſo that 


theſe grievances have been occaſioned by want 


of a well-regulated ſyſtem for the conduct of 


public aftairs between Britain and her Ame- 
rican 
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rican colonies. Is it to be admired that theſe 
practiſes have ſowed the ſeeds of confuſion in 


our plantations, and given the enemies thoſe 


advantages over us, which we at preſent ex- 
perience ? Have not theſe arbitrary and ille- 


gal proceedings been productive of theſe con- 


vulſions, which at different periods of time 
have happened in ſeveral of our colonies ? 


Have not theſe things made the people un- 


eaſy in their fituation, and cauſed them to 
think themſelves unhappy under the beſt of 
governments and the beſt of kings ? And have 
not ſuch treatment often prompted them to act 
1n oppoſition to His Majeſty's meaſures, or to 
whatever elſe may have been wiſely propoſed 
for the benefit of the public ? 


ENGLAND hath many difficulties to en- | 


counter in relation to the government of it's 
colonies, particularly, as we have obſerved, 
it 'scharter-governments; yet theſe, we humbly 


cConceive , might eaſily be redreſſed by the aid of 
parliament. For it ſeems to be full time, at 
preſent, for the wiſdom of the nation to de- 


termine upon ſuch a union in government 
and conſtitution of every part of it's domi- 
nions as may tend to ſtrengthen the whole 
Britiſh empire ; for although ſhe has hitherto 
maintained her power, with variety of domini- 
ons annexed, that have acted a e IR a 
her, as it were, though ſupported by her; 

this policy does not ſeem capable of e 


longer upholding her, againſt enemies, who go 


vern every part of their dominions by one and 
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the fame ſteddy 8 of union; by the 


ſame intereſting 


and orderly enforced. 

Tk frontiers of our colonies in North- 
America are large, naked, and open, there 
being ſcarce any forts or garriſons to defend 
them for near two thouſand miles. The 


dwellings of the inhabitants are ſcattering at 


a diſtance from one another ; and it is very 
difficult, if not almoſt impoſſible, for the num- 
ber of our colonies independent on each other, 
by reaſon of their different ſorts of governments, 
views, and intereſts, ſo to unite their military 
ſtrength amongſt theniſelves as to make head 


againſt the united military ſtrength of the 


enemy. For, ſeveral of theſe governments 
pretending to, or enjoying ſome extraordi- 


nary privileges, which the favaur of the 


crown formerly granted them, excluſive of 


others, if their aſſiſtance has been demanded 


or implored by any of their diſtreſſed neigh- 
bours and fellow ſubjects, when attacked by 
the enemy, in the very heart of their ſettle- 
ments; have they not ſcandalouſly affected 
delays, inſiſted on ridiculous niceties and 
punctilios, ſtarted unreaſonable objections, 
and made extravagant demands, or other fri- 
volous pretences, purpoſely to elude their 
reaſonable demands? And have they not by 
an inactive ſtupidity or indolence, appeared 
inſenſible to their diſtreſſed ſituation, and re- 


gardleſs of the common danger, becauſe ary 
_ 


aws, and regulations, the 
due execution of all which, is vigorouſly, 
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felt not the immediate effect of it? Has not 
their own ſecurity been precarious at the ſame 
time, fince what happens to one colony to- 
day, may reach another adjacent one to- 
morrow? Will a wiſe man ſtand with his 


arms folded, when his neighbour's houſe is 
on fire? Yet has not this been the conduct 


of our North- American colonies towards 


each other, for want of their being under 


due regulations by our parliamentary laws to 


inforce obedience to the inſtructions and the 


commands of the crown ? 

TniNnGs being come to extremities, it be- 
comes every true friend to his country 
now to ſpeak out. Does not the expe- 
rience of many years dictate and inforce 
the neceſſity of a ſubſtantial remedy to theſe 


abſurdities and ſhameful injuries? Does it 


conſiſt with the wiſdom of this nation to 
permit theſe things longer to prevail without 
_ redreſs? Let every patriot ſuggeſt his remedy ; 


and let the great repreſentative make the beſt 


uſe of them all. - 

LET all the colonies appertaining to the 
crown of Great Britain on the continent of 
America be united under a legal, regular and 
firm eſtabliſhment, ſettled and determined 
by the wiſdom of a Britiſh legiſlature, aided 
by the beſt information that can be obtained : 
after which, whyſhould not a lord lieutenant- 
general be conſtituted and appointed, by the 
crown of England as ſupreme governor over 
theſe colonies, to act in ſubordination to the 
| Hh 4 VOICE 
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voice of a Britiſh parliament ? It may alſo 
be further humbly propoſed, that two de- 
paties ſhall be annually elected by the coun- 


eil and aſſembly of each province; who | 


might be in the nature of a great coun- 
cil, or general convention of the eſtates of 
the colonies 3 and, who by the order, con- 
ſent, and approbation, of the lord-licutenant, 


or governor - general, ſhall meet together, 


conſult and adviſe for the good of the whole, 
ſettle and appoint particular quotas, or pro- 
portions of money, men, proviſions, &c. that 
each reſpective government ſhall be obliged 
to raiſe for the mutual defence and ſafety, or 
for the invaſion of the enemy, when need- 


ful: and in all theſe caſes the lord-lieutenant- 


general might have a negative voice, but not 


the power to enact any thing as a law with 
their concurrence, or that of the majority of 


them : all which ſhall be ſubject to the con- 
troul of the parent legiſlature. 


THE quota, or proportion, that may be al 


lotted, and charged on each colony, may 


nevertheleſs, be levied and raiſed by it's own 
aſſembly, in ſuch a manner as they ſhall 
judge moſt eaſy and convenient, and as the 


circumſtances of their affairs will, at certain 
* admit. 


OTHER juriſdictions, powers, and autho- 


rities, reſpecting the honour of His Majeſty, 
the intereſt of the plantations, and the liberty 
and N of the proprietors, traders, plan- 
ters, 
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ters, and inhabitants in them, may be inveſted 
in, and cognizable by, the above ſaid lord- 
lieutenant-general, and grand convention of 
the eſtates, according to the laws of Eng- 
land. Theſe ſuggeſtions being only general 
are humbly ſubmitted for the more knowing 
to amend, digeſt, and perfect. = 
A COALITION, or union, ſomething of 
this nature, tempered, with moderation and 
judgment, and a general encouragement given 
to the labour, induſtry, and good manage- 
ment of all ſorts and conditions of perſons in- 
habiting, or intereſted in the ſeveral colonies 
above-mentioned, will, in all probability, lay 
a laſting foundation for dominion, ſtrength, 
and commerce, and revive the preſent ſinking 
ſtate of the Britiſh empire; and thereby, with 
other coadjutorial meaſures, render it once 
more, the envy and the admiration of it's neigh- 
bouring enemies. 18 15 SF 
LET us revive the conſideration of our an- 
ceſtors, and grow wiſe . by their misfortunes, 
Had the ancient Britons been happily united. 
amongſt themſelves, the Romans had never 
become their maſters ; while they fought in 
ſeparate bodies, we well know, the whole 
iſland was ſubdued : ſo, if the Engliſh colo- 
nies in America were wiſely conſolidated 
into one body, and happily united in one 
common intereſt, according to the general 
principles we have adopted throughout this 
| treatiſe ; if their united forces were framed 
| 5 0 
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to act in concert for the common ſafety, and 
their commercial councils regulated for their 
general proſperity ; would not ſuch political 
concord and harmony eſtabliſh invincible 
ſtrength and power, ' while the contrary muſt 
prove their abſolute ruin and deſtruction? 

THERE are -not leſs at preſent than 


500,000 Britiſh ſubjects in North-America, 


(which are, perhaps, three times more than 


the French have of natives both in their Canada 


and their united Louiſiana put together) inha- 
biting the ſeveral colonies on the. caſt-fide of 


the continent of America, along the ſea- 
ſhore, from the gulph of St. Laurence to 


that of Florida, all contiguous to each other; 


and theſe ſubjects of the crown of England 


have for a century paſt eſtabliſhed a correſ- 
pondence, contracted friendſhips, and carried 
on a flouriſhing trade with the ſeveral na- 
tions of the Indians lying on the back of 
their ſettlements ; is it not an unparalleled in- 
dignity then offered to the crown of England, 

for France, cauſeleſly, to attempt to encroach 


upon theſe ſettlements, and wrelt them out 
of our hands? 


AND what further views and deſigus they 
may entertain againſt the Spaniſh provinces 
in New-Mexico and New-Biſcay, may be 
eaſily conjectured, ſince we cannot forget 
the project framed by Monſ. de la Salle, to 


viſit and ſeize on the rich mines of St. 


Barbe, &c. which if they thought no difficult 


taſk to accompliſh with about 200 French, 


and 
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and the affiſtance of the Indians adjoining 
to, and in actual war with the Spaniards at 
that time; how much more eaſily will they 
become maſters of them, when, with the 
united ſtrength of Louiſiana and Canada, 
both French and natives, they ſhall think 
fit to attack them? And after ſuch an at- 
tack of the numerous mines of thoſe pro- 
vinces, with the immenſe riches thereof, 
what may not our colonies on the continent 
of America apprehend from them? 
 Bes1Des, Jamaica lying as it were locked 
up between their ſettlements in the iſlands of 
Hiſpaniola, and thoſe on the bay of Mexico, 
will ſoon be in danger of falling into their 
hands; and whether the Havanna itſelf and 
the whole iſland of Cuba, with the key of 
Old Mexico, La Vera Cruz, will long re- 
main in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, is very 
much to be doubted, if the Spaniards ſhould 
neglect their true intereſt, and not act in con- 
cert with Great Britain, to curb and reſtrain 
ſuch unbounded ambition. — But we wiſh 
Spain may not, at preſent, be too much united 
with France in the cabinet againſt England, 
and thoſe powers be determined to act in 
concert to wreſt ſuch poſſeſſions from us, as 
well in America as Europe, as will reduce 
us to the ſtate at which they aim. Re 
Tux Spaniards, if they knew their own 
intereſt, could not be leſs jealous and un- 
eaſy than we, at the ſo near neighbourhood 
of the French on the Miſſiſippi; it * 
oY | their 
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their ſecurity to diſpoſſeſs them of their ſet- 


tlements there, and on the bay of Mexico, 
leſt, in time, they render themſelves ſole 
maſters of the navigation thereof; and, 
with the aſſiſtance: of the Indians, make 
irruptions into the very hearts of their colo- 
nies, attack their towns, ſeize their mines, 
and fortify and maintain themſelyes therein. 
IF this matter, perhaps, was properly, or 
rather had been timely repreſented to the 
court of Spain, by an able miniſter of weight 


and dignity, it is not improbable but they 


might be rather induced to divide this coun- 
try with England, and ſurrender all their 
pretenſions to whatſoever lies eaſtward to the 


_ Miſtifippt, except St. Auguſtine, on condi- 


tion that the French are obliged to remove 
thence, and retire elſewhere. 

AND, indeed, nothing ſeems more reaſon- 
able, from the true ſtate of the caſe between 


England and Spain, in regard to their ſet- 
tlements here, than that this great river 


ſhould be the ſettled and acknowledged 
boundary and partition between the territo- 
ries of Spain and Great Britain, on the nor- 
thern continent of America, nature ſeeming 


to have formed the ſame for ſome ſuch pur- 


poſe. — The Spaniards, at the ſame time, 
might be made ' ſenſible how the French 
have wormed themſelves into a ſettlement 


between the Engliſh and the Spaniſh planta- 


tions, on pretence of a vacancy, and with 
an aſſurance ſcarce to be paralleled, have 
. 
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uſurped an authority to ſet bounds to the 
dominions of both. Whether ſome intereſt= 
ing uſe might not be made of theſe ſug- 
geſtions, at this critical conjuncture, at the 
court of Madrid, is humbly ſubmitted ; if 
France has not already obtained the aſcen- 
dancy over Spain. | ; 
WuN I have conſidered the colony of 
Georgia not only in the light of an impor- 
tant commercial one, but as a barrier againſt 
both France and Spain in this part of Ame- 
rica, where our intereſts are ſo eſſentiall 
concerned ; I have frequently lamented that 
it has not been. more zealouſly ſupported 
by parliament. For what has been done, 
has been only by piecemeal, and with great 
lukewarmneſs. | | 55 
BEFORE this ſettlement was made, the 
country bore the name of Vammacrow, an 
Indian nation; whoſe chief was Tomochi- 
chi, that had been baniſhed, with others, 
from his own country, and readily entered into 
a cloſe friendſhip with England; which was 
the more agreeable to both parties, as there 
was no other Indian nation within fifty miles. 
At that time alſo the Lower Creek Indian na- 
tions, conſiſting of eight tribes, who are allied 
together, entered into an alliance with us. 
Theſe Indians lay claim to all the land from 
the Savanna-river as far as St. Auguſtine, 
and up Flint- river, which falls into the bay 
of Mexico.— The year following, an alliance 
was alſo made with another Indian nation 


in 
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in this country, called the Nautches, or 
Natchitoches, tending greatly to the ſecurity 
of this new colony. But we have been fo 


wiſe as to ſuffer theſe our faithful allies to 


be almoſt abſolutely cut off and deſtroyed 
by the French, from their ſettlements in the 
Miſſiſippi. And may we not eaſily believe, 
that this diſregard to our Indian ally has had 
no tendency to ſtrengthen our weight, in- 


tereſt, and friendſhip with the other Indian na- 
tions ? May we not reaſonably believe that it 


has had a tendency rather to render the Bri- 
tiſh name mean, if not odious to thoſe peo- 
ple, who are capable of ſupporting our co- 
lonies in North- America, at a trifling ex- 
pence, in compariſon to what it is now like- 


ly to coſt us? By theſe and ſuch other 


means we have loſt the ſtrenuous attachment 
of thoſe important allies, and hereby brought 
ourſelves into our preſent ſituation in this 
part of the world. 

Brok I leave this point, it will not be 


improper to obſerve, at this time of day, 


that as the colony of Georgia may and ought 
to be rendered a powerful barrier, againſt 


both the French and the Spaniards in Flo- 
rida; does it not become the wiſdom of the 
nation to ſupport the ſettlement on this ſide, 


no leſs than Noya-Scotia and New-York on 
the other? Is it not an indignity to the nation 


that it has been ſo meanly upheld and 


ſupported ? Lord Bacon ſays, It is a moſt hei- 


nouſly wicked thi 5 to forſake and abandon a 
PLAN= 
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PLANTATION once in forwardneſs : for be- 
fides the diſhonour, it is mere treachery, and 
being guilty of the blood of many. miſerable 
men. And, in the ſame noble author's let- 
ter to king James concerning the planting of 
Ireland, he ſays : It ſeems God has reſerved 
to your majeſty's times two works, which, 
among the works of kings, have a ſupreme 
pre-eminence, viz. the uniting and planting 
of kingdoms. For though it be a great fortune 
for a king to deliver bis kingdom from long ca- 
lamities ; yet, in the judgment of thoſe who 
Have diſtinguiſhed the degrees of ſovereign ho- 
nour, to be the founder of flates excels all the 
reſt. For, as in arts and ſciences, to be the firſt 
inventor is more than to illuſtrate and amplify ; 
as, in the works of nature, the birth and na- 
tivity is more than the continuance: ſo, in 
kingdoms, the firfl plantation, is of nobler 
dignity and merit than all that follows. _ 
Is the French ſhall grow ſo powerful in 
America, as to be able to intercept, or en- 
groſs the trade with the Indians, or ſubject 
or ruin our plantations, there is an end of 
our home-produce and manufactures in Ame- 
rica, of all our ſhipping-trade thither, and 
the encreaſe of ſailors, and of the benefit of 
all goods imported from thence, and re- 
exported, as likewiſe of raifing our own 
naval ſtores, beſides the loſs of ſo large 
an extent of dominion, and 500,000 Britiſh 
ſubjects at the ſame time, who will become 
ſubjects to the French intereſt. Muſt we 
| 5 not 
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not be likewiſe aſſured, that all our iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies will ſoon undergo the ſame 


fate, or be terribly diſtreſſed, for want of 


their uſual ſupplies of fiſh, lumber, and other 


neceſſaries they conſtantly ſtand in need of, 
and receive from our plantations on the con- 


tinent, with which neither - Great Britain 
nor Ireland can aſſiſt them; and which 


they purchaſe with their ſugar, rum, and 


melaſſes, the vent whereof will be in a great 
meaſure ſtopped on the loſs of our northern 
colonies? And will they not hereby be mighti- 
ly diſcouraged and impoveriſhed, and be- 
come an eaſy prey to the invader? | 


Tuus Great Britain being deprived of its 


ſubjects, dominions, and trade in and to 
America, our merchants will be ruined, our 
cuſtoms and public funds fink, our manu- 
factures want a vent, our lands fall in value, 
and, inſtead of decreaſing, our public debts 


will be encreaſing, without the leaſt proſpect. 
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DISSERTATION : XVIIL, 


| The aufe of the preſent fate of our - affairs i in 
America farther conſidered. 


H E produce of | his majeſty's lone 
on the continent of America, and 
abel to Europe, from South and North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Penſylvania, 
New- Jerſey, New-York, Connecticut, Maſ- 
ſachuſet's-Bay, New-Hampſhire, and News 
foundland, chiefly conſiſting of corn, rice, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, ſkins, furs, tobacco, 
timber, maſts and yards, fiſh, oil, ſhips for 
ſale, &c. are computed yearly to amount to 
the value of 1,500,000 l. ſterling, and up- 
wards; and the freight hereof, many of 
them being bulky commodities, amounts to 
35o, ooo l. ſterling at leaſt ; whereby this 
trade does not W leſs than 10,000 
Kamen : 5 ©. 

Tux products of our continent colonies in 
America exported to the Engliſh, the French, 
and the Dutch colonies, and to Africa, which 
conſiſt of proyiſions of various ſorts, tobacco, 
tar, lumber of divers kinds, iron- work, ca- 
bien and ſpirits diſtilled. in the nor- 
Vol, I. Ii | thern 
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thern colonies, &c. are computed yearly to 
amount to the value, at leaſt, of 800; 00 1. 


ſterling; and the freight of ſeveral of theſe 


commodities, amounting to above one-third 
of the value, that may be computed at more 


than 200,000 |. and this trade is a very good 


nurſery for ſome thouſands of ſallors. 


Trnoven this commerce is ſo very con- 
fiderable ; yet the whole advantage thereof 
does not center. in England. But if the 
commerce of theſe colonies was directed in 


the right channel, it might prove of fat 
higher concernment to the nation than it has 


ever yet been; it would promote the con- 


ſumption of much greater quantities of Bri- 


tiſh and Iriſh manufactures, than our traffic 
to any other part of the world: and would 
not the landed intereſt be more advantaged 
by this than any other of our branches of 


trade, as there is a great diſtinction between 
a commerce carried on by a barter of fo- 


reign commodities, and that ariſing from 
the manufactures of this kingdom; the one 
employing the poor in general, and improving 
the landed intereſt, while the other may 
only enrich the merchant, and not much 


encreaſe the national ſtock. Is not this 


manifeſt from the ſtate of Spain? Although 


the merchant and the public may be enriched 


by their trade in foreign merchandizes, yet 


the landed intereſt reaps little benefit by it. 


I; not the like apparent with relation to the 
united provinces of the Netherlands? 
| e Wu Ar- 
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Wararever practices amongſt the Britiſh 
traders have any tendency to promote and 
advance the proſperity of our 5 Ame- 
185 rivals in trade, ought to be put a ſtop 

The Britiſh northern colonies in Ame- 
rica carrying on a commerce with the French 
and the Dutch iſlands there, have proved 
very detrimental to the kingdom. — This has 
been the charge of our Weſt- India merchants 
againſt thoſe of the northern colonies; and 
this charge may be ſupported with no little 


weight of reaſon and argument. For, 


By the act of navigation, paſſed, 12 Car, IT. 
cap. 18. it is enacted, that no goods | all be 
imported into, or exported out of, any ter- 


ritories belonging to the King in Aſia, Africa, 


or America, in other veſſels than ſuch only 


as belong to the people of England, Ireland, 


Wales, or town of Berwick upon TWe Oh 


or are built in the Britiſh / plantations, and 


owned by Britiſh ſübjects, and whereof the 


maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are 
Engliſh, on pain of loſing ſuch goods and 
veſſels ; and commanders at ſea having com- 
miſſions from the king, are impowered and 


required to bring in, as prizes, veſſels offend- 


ing contrary to this act; and, in caſe of 


condemnation, one moiety ſhall be to the 


uſe of ſuch commanders and their compa- 


nies, the other moiety to the king. And by 


the 2 act it is further enacted, 


THAT no goods of foreign growth or ma- 
nufactures, brought into England, Ireland, 
1 1 2 Wales, 
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Wales, Guernſey Jerſey, or Berwick, in 


Engliſh or other ſhipping belonging to ſome | 


of he ſaid places, and navigated as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall be brought from other places than 
thoſe of the growth or manufacture, or from 


_ thoſe parts where they can only, or have 


uſually been ſhipped for tranſportation, on 
pain of forfeiting ſuch goods and veſſels, 
TraT, by another act of parliament, 
paſſed 15 Car. II. it is enacted, That no 
commodity of the growth or manufacture 
of Europe ſhall be imported into the king's 
lantations in Afia, Africa, or America, bar 


what ſhall have been ſhipped in England, 
Wales, or the town of Berwick, and in 


Engliſh-built ſhipping, navigated. as afore- 
Laid and carried directly thence to the ſaid 


plantations, 9 pain of forfeiture of the 
8. 


goods or veſſe 
In the making of theſe laws (always looked 


upon as the bulwark of the Engliſh com- 
| merce) Great Britain had two eſſential ob- 


jects 1 in view; one, the encreaſe of the naval 


power (by making her own people the ſole 


carriers of the whole Britiſh commerce) ; 
the other, the appropriating and ſecuring 
to herſelf, and her own ſubjects, all the 
emoluments arifing from the trade of her 
own colonies; well knowing the importance 
of theſe two great ſources of her wealth and 
her power: and the nation has continued 
to enjoy the full fruits of theſe excellent 
laws down to che peace of Utrecht. 


Nox 
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Non has this been the policy of Great Bri- 
tain only, but every other commercial nation 
ſees the advantage thereof, and think they have 


a right of preſerving. the trade of their own 


colonies to themſelves. France, in particu- 


lar, has been ſo watchful in this reſpect, 


that they ſeize every foreign veſſel (except 


thoſe concerned in the timber trade) com- 


ing within two leagues of their own ſhore; 


and ſeveral Britiſh veſſels have been confiſ- 
cated at Martinico, for approaching within 
that diſtance, looking on that as proof enough 
of an intention to trade, unleſs they, on the 
other hand, ſhewed that they were forced 
in by ſtreſs of weather. 


Bur, ſoon after the peace of Utrecht, a 
pernicious commerce began to ſhew itſelf, 


between the Britiſh northern colonies and 
the French ſugar colonies, which began with 
bartering the lumber of the former for 
French ſugar and melaſſes, The French, 
who before that time had no vent for their 


melaſſes, and could make no better uſe of 
it than to give it to their hogs and horſes, 
ſoon found the way (after they became ac- 


quainted with our northern traders) of diſ- 


tilling it into rum, which their new correſ- 


pondents were as ready to take off their 
hands, as they had been before to take their 
ſugar and melaſſes; and from hence our ene- 
mies the French have derived a new ine of 
profit, unknown to them before, and tranſ- 


ferred to themſelves the benefit of a trade, 
113 which 
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which it was the deſign of thoſe laws to 
preſerve to England. 


Tus being made appear to our parlia- 


ment, a further proviſion was made for put- 
ting a ſtop to this manifeſt ſubverſion of the 
fundamental maxims of the Britiſh policy, 
for preſerving her commercial intereſts, by 
an act in the fixth year of his preſent ma- 
jeſty's reign ; entitled, An act for the better 


ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his 
majeſty? s ſugar colonies in America, whereby 
ſuch high duties were laid on all foreign ſu- 


gars, rum, and melaſſes, to be imported into 
any of his majeſty's colonies in America, as 
it was thought were equal to, and would an- 
ſwer all the ends of a prohibition. 8 
Bur experience has ſhewn, that all theſe 
laws are too weak to anſwer the purpoſes for 
which they were deſigned, and that ſome 
more effectual remedies ſhould be found to 
keep the Britiſh traders, in North-America 
within bounds, if Great Britain reſolves to 


preſerve her right of controuling the trade of 


her own ſubjects in that part of the world, 
and turning the ſame into ſuch channels only 
as her wiſdom ſhall direct, and think moſt 
conducive to the intereſts of the whole com- 
munity ; for it has been made a8 be- 


yond contradiction, notwithſtan ing theſe 
laws. 


1. Tyar a ſettled courſe of traffic has 
been carried on ſeveral years, by many of his 
melt 8 
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majeſty 8 ſubjects in N orth-America to the 


ports of Marſeilles and Toulon, in which the 


ſhips have gone directly thither, laden with 
pitch, tar, train-oll, timber-trees, and plank 

building ſhips; ſpars, ſtaves, logwood, 
boos: martins, deer, and elk-ſkins, furs, 


and naval ſtores ; and having returned back 
again, without ever touching in Great Britain, 


with goods of the growth and manufactures 
of France, and other foreign nations. 
2. THAT they have carried on the like trade 
Wii Holland. | 
Tua notwithſtanding the act made 
in the ſixth year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, the Britiſh northern colonies ſerve 
themſelves chiefly with foreign ſugar, rum, 
and melafles, without paying the duties im- 


poſed by that act, and ſometimes import 
them in veſſels owned by foreigners; and to 


ſuch an height has this commerce been car- 


ried on, that veſſels have been purchaſed for 


and fixed in this trade only, and conſtantly 


and regularly employed in trading backwards 


and forwards between the foreign ſugar colo- 
nies and the Britiſh colonies in North-America; 
and that, in order to facilitate it, they ſettled 
correſpondents and factors in the French 
illands, and the French did the like in our 
colonies in North-America. 

4. THAT this trade has been not ly 
connived at, but cheriſhed, by the foreigners, 
with whom it has been carried on, who 


well know how greatly it hath tended to 


V 


- 
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enrich and ſtrengthen their own colonies, and 
impoveriſh ours. 


Turs trade has very deeply affected the 


manufactures and products of Great Britain, 


and in a much greater degree than is ap- 
prehended, it having occaſioned a great de- 
clenſion in the trade of the kingdom, and 
not only deprived the nation of a profit to 
which they have a natural right, but many 
perſons employed in our manufactures have 


ED reduced to beggary. 


THE number of Engliſh ſhipping, and 
conſequently of ſailors, have decreaſed in 


proportion as this trade increaſed, which 
has tended to ſap the very foundation of the 
naval power of the kingdom. 
Tux defign of the act 15 Car. U. for- 
bidding the importation of any commodities 
or manufactures of Europe into the king's 
plantations in America, was intended to 
make a double voyage neceflary, where thoſe 
colonies uſed any commodities of the growth 
and manufactures of Europe, but Britiſh ; 
for if they could not be ſhipped but in Great 
Britain, they muſt firſt be brought thither 
from the places of their growth or manufac- 


ture, and Great Britain would conſequently 


have the benefit not only of that freight, but 
of as many ſhips and ſailors as muſt be em- 


ployed in bringing them from thence : But 
if our northern colonies have been allowed 


to carry them directly from the place where | 


they grew, or were tranſplanted, not only 
theſe 
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theſe benefits have been loſt to the nation, 


but likewiſe the profits ariſing to the im- 


porters, the duties reclaimed by the crown, 


where the whole was not drawn back, the 
warehouſe- rent, commiſſions, and many other 
incidental profits, eaſier conceived than re- 


preſented. | 


_ TursE practices have too much contri- - 


buted to leflen the dependency of our colo- 
nies upon their mother-country, and have 


produced ſuch connections of intereſts be- 
tween them and thoſe of France, as have 


tended to alienate them from Great Britain, 
and to make it too indifferent to them whe- 
ther they were under a French or a Britiſh 


government—Behold, reader, how many na- 


. tural cauſes, that have been unnoticed by 


others, have conſpired to the preſent ſtate 


and condition of theſe kingdoms ! 
IT may be taken for granted as an un- 


doubted truth, that, as the enlarging the vent 


of any commodity is one of the beſt means 
that can be uſed to encourage it's growth, 
ſo the leſſening of it is the certain way to 
diſcourage it; whence it neceſſarily follows, 
that, as we have many rivals in this com- 
merce, nothing could be more detrimental to 
the Britiſh ſugar colonies, than to ſuffer for- 
eign ſugars to be conſumed in any of it's do- 


minions ; it being obvious, that this muſt. 


check the growth of ſugar in our own iſlands, 
and encreaſe it in thoſe of France; and, 


therefore, has manifeſtly tended to ſtrengthen 


the 
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the colonies of our ancient enemies, and to 
weaken our own. 

Tris trade, as it has been long 8 on 
has raiſed the price of lumber to the Britiſh 
planters; and, as the northern traders often 
refuſe to take any thing from them but ready 


money, this has drained ſo much of their gold 


and ſilver, that they have been often in diſ- 
treſs for want of ſpecie. 


- A GREAT part of the money, which our 


northern colony traders. have received from 
our Britiſh planters, has been carried to the 
foreign ſugar-colonies, and there laid out ei- 
ther in the purchaſe of foreign ſugars, rum, 
and melaſſes, or of foreign European and 
Eaſt-India commodities; which are carried 
to the Britiſh northern colonies, and there 
have ſupplied the place of Britiſh manufac- 
tures, and Britiſh ſugars, rum, and melaſſes; 
and conſequently have robbed this nation, 
not only of the conſumption of ſo much of 
it's own commodities, but of ſo much gold 
and filver too: whereas, if the foreign colo- 


nies (who cannot be ſupplied with lumber 
but, from the Engliſh) had been conſtrained 


to have purchaſed the ſame with ready mo- 
ney only, and had never been allowed to give 
their ſugars, rum, and melaſſes, in exchange 
for it, this would have turned the tables up- 
on them, and have made the balance of the 


lumber-trade as much in our favour as it has 


been many years againſt us, 


It 
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Ix is well known to all concerned in the 
ſugar trade, that the profits, of the planter de- 
pend upon the vent which he finds for his 

rum and melaſſes; for, if ſugaronly, and no 
rum and melaſſes, could be produced from 
the ſugar cane, it would not pay the expence 
of culture, and making; conſequently, in 
proportion as the vent of rum and inelaſſes 
is prevented or encreaſed, the ſugar- colonies 
(whether Engliſh or foreign) muſt reſpec- 
tively thrive, or decline. And, as rum is not 
allowed to be imported into Old France, or 
any of it's colonies (becauſe it interferes with 
brandy, which is the product of the mother- 
country) this evidently ſhews how much it 
has been in the power of Great Britain to 
have checked the progreſs of the French ſu- 
gar-iſlands, and advanced that of her own: 
for, if the bringing French rum and melaſ- 
ſes into any of the Britiſh dominions had 
been effectually hindered, all the profits made 
by rum and melaſſes, in the French ſugar 
colonies, would have been loſt to them, and 
they would have found no vent for them in 
any other part of the world. This point, 
therefore, had it been ſtrictly attended, and 
invariably adhered to, would have inevitably 
damped the proſperity of the French ſugar- 
colonies, and encreaſed that of our own ; and 
might, very probably, have long before now, 
proved the means of enabling the Engliſh to 
have beat the French out of all the foreign 
markets in Europe for ſugar, and have ns 

5 ne 
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fined them ſolely to their own conſumption. 
But, have we not, to our eternal ignominy, 
acted a contrary part? Have we not ſtudied 
to enrich the French in America, and ſtreng- 
then their power at the expence of our own, 
and do we not now experience the fatal ef. 
fects of ſuch a ſyſtem of policy? 
CERTAIN. it is that Great Britain has of 
late years been more concerned than at 
any time heretofore, to have given due atten- 


tion to the commerce of her ſugar-colonies ; - 


becauſe the other trading nations in Europe 
have been more intent than ever upon wreſt- 


ing this trade out of her hands, and graſping 


it themſelves. Of theſe, 


Tre firſt is, that the Danes have lately 


ſettled a ſugar-colony at Santa Cruz, an iſland 
in the neighbourhood of the Britiſh leeward 
Hands, and to which ſeveral of the Britiſh 


ſubjects i in the leeward iſlands have lately gone 


to ſettle, upon the invitation and the encou- 
ragements offered them by the Danes. As 
the growth of ſugar will be conſiderably en- 
_ creaſed by this new ſettlement, the demand 
for a conſumption of Britiſh ſugars abroad 
will, in conſequence thereof, be leſſened; and 
has there not been, therefore, the greater ne- 


ceſſity for obliging all Britiſh ſubjects in 


North America to conſume no ſugars, rum, 
or melaſſes, but what are of Britiſh produc- 
tion, leſt our own ſugar colonies ſhould not 


find a ſufficient vent for what they grow ? 


for, 
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for, if that ſhould ever be the caſe, would 
they not dwindle to nothing? . 
TE ſecond is, That all other nations, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſugar colonies, ſeem to be ſenſible 
of the advantages ariſing from the ſugar trade, 
that they are more intent than ever upon ex- 
tending the fame, and uſe their utmoſt in- 
duſtry to introduce their own ſugars into 
Great Britain: and has it not been too noto- 
rious, that they have been ſo ſucceſsful as to 
find the way of corrupting the traders in our 
own ſugar, colonies, and making them the 
deſtructive inſtruments of introducing foreign 
ſugars, under the denomination: and diſguiſe 
of Britiſh ; and this into Great Britain itſelf? 
Whence, "has it not been apparent, that a 
great part of the wealth, which Britain might 
and ought to have reſerved to herſelf, 1 86 
the trade of her own colonies, has been thus 
' raviſhed from her by the intrigues of foreign - 

ers and the treachery of her own ſubjects? 
Non has this ſort of commerce been only 
carried on by our northern colonies to the 
French ſugar iſlands, but by our own ſugar 
iſlands to thoſe of France; for great quan- 
tities of French ſugars have been cleared out 
from the Engliſh iſlands as Britiſh manufac- 
tures—Of theſe nefarious and deteſtable prac- 
| tices our northern colony people have roundly 
charged our Weſt-India traders ; and thus 
between both, the national enemy has been 
enriched and aggrandiſed, and by theſe and 
ſuch other means, have been — — now to at- 
tempt 


4]. 
temp t to wreſt all our colonies out of our 
hands. 


Ix our northern colonies could not trade 


with our own ſugar iſlands to ſo good advan- 


tage as they have done with the French, \ hy 
| | rea 5 


has not proper laws been enacted to b 

ap more land in our ifland colonies, that ſu- 
bars, rum, and melaſſes might be rendered, 
full as cheap as thoſe in che French colonies ? 
For this we have proved to be the ſovereign 
5 well in America as Europe. Certain it is 
that the French, in the Weſt-Indies, have 
fold their ſugats from 30 to 40 per cent. 


cheaper than the Engliſh have done; but as 


we have been capable of raiſing as large quan- 
tities of ſugar as France has been, why have 


we not taken the natural and effectual mea- 


fares to ſell them as cheap; that every co- 
lourable pretence for any detrimental inter- 
courſe of trade between any of our colonies, and 
thoſe of our rivals might have beenobſtrudted ? 
for, however, lucrative thefe communications 


may be to our private traders, yet they have 


been no leſs detrimental to the whole king- 


dom, and beneficial to our great enemies; 


and, therefore, we cannot he too vigilant to ob- 


ſtruct all intercourſe of this kind, by the more 


natural and effectual meaſures, we having ex- 
perienced that the moſt rigorous, laws and 
ſevereft penalties will not avail. How, and 
by 'what means the French have gained the 
afcendant in the American trade, will more 


mani- 


moſt of our commercial maladies 
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manifeſtly appear in the ſequel, when I come 
to compare by way of contraſt, the French 
policy with that of the Britiſh upon this 6cca- 
fion. In the interim we ſhall only obſerve. 

 Tnar ſuch is the ſtate and condition to 
which the French ſugar colonies are arrived, 
that moſt certain it is, they have drawn: beth 
our northern colonies, as well as our Weſt- 


India traders to carry on a very large com- 
merce with them; and this has been ac. 


knowledged by thoſe our traders them- 


ſelves, who tare publicly accuſed each 


other of practices highly detrimental to the 
mother-kingdom : and, therefore, all inter- 
courſe. of commerce whatever between His 
Majeſty's American ſubjects, and thoſe of 
France, ought long ſince to have been ſtop- 
ped effectually; for, if ſuch commerce was 
not very lucrative to the French they would 
by no means admit thereof, as will mani- 
feſtly appear hereafter, when I come to give 
a repreſentation of the French American 15. 
tem of policy. . 

Wurrnrk our northern colonies, or our 
Weſt-India traders, have been the moſt to 
blame with relation to what we have been 
ſpeaking of, I ſhall not here enquire, That 
they. have both been highly culpable 1s not 

to be doubted. 
ExrERIENCE has ſhewn, that it is ex- 
ttremely difficult to enforce the execution of 
any law made contrary to the general bo 
an 
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and diſpoſition of the people; and muſt it 


not be much more ſo to enforce a law made 


here, and to be executed in America; and 


that not only contrary to the general diſpoſi- 


tion of the people, but contrary to the very 
genius and conſtitution of ſome of their go- 
vernments? In paſling of laws of this nature, 
it ſhould be conſidered, whether it may not 
better anſwer the end propoſed, ſo to form 
the law; that the people ſhould not have too 
great a temptation to evade it. With rela- 
tion to the point we have been ſpeaking to, it 
ſhould, however, be confideredawhether a total 
prohibition of the ſaid commerce might not, 
by leſſening the number of our ſailors, affect 
our navigation; and whether ſuch demand 
for rum, as ſuch prohibition might occaſion, 


would not conſiderably advance the price of 


ſugar, till we ſo increaſed in the nur 
produced as to prevent it ? 


ON the other hand, there is much to be 


urged in favour of our ſugar-planters, as 
they have moſt of their ſupplies from Great 
Britain, and many of them ſpend their 
eſtates amongſt us; ſo that their intereſt 
muſt not be diſregarded any more than that 
of our northern colony brethren, To de- 
termine this matter as equitable as may be, 
it has been ſubmitted ; whether all ſhips trad- 


ing from the northern colonies to the French 


and Dutch iſlands, ought to do it by licence, 
to be obtained from proper officers appointed for 
that purpoſe ; and at, on obtaining ſuch li- 


cences, 
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licences, the owners of the ſhips in that 
trade gave proper ſecurity for the payment 
of the duties on the rum, melaſſes, &c. 
brought in return for the [lumber ſhipped 
by them ; which bonds or ſecurities may be 
diſcharged by proper certificates of the du- 
ties having been paid? 5 
Ix order to remove all temptation to 
fraud, it may be proper, perhaps, to lower 
the duty a penny or tees nalfpence per gal- 
lon; and, as a great part of the melaſſes im- 
ported from the Dutch and French iſlands 
into Rhode-Iſtand, Maſſachuſet's-Bay, &c. 
are diſtilled into rum, and afterwards ſhipped 
to Virginia, Carolina, &c. and alſo to New- 
foundland, and to the coaſt of Guinea, that 
the ſaid duty be laid upon all rums ſo ſhipped 
from Rhode-Iſland, Maſſachuſet's-Bay, &c. 
to any other part whatſoever; and in caſe 
the ſame is carried coaſt- ways to any of the 
other colonies, without proper vouchers of 
ſuch duties having been paid, the ſaid rum 
to be liable to ſeizure in any of the colonies 
into which the ſame ſhall be imported; or 
if ſhipped to the coaſt of Newfoundland or 
Guinea, without proper certificates of the 
duties being paid, in both ſuch caſes, the 
ſaid rum to be alſo liable to ſeizure, with 
ſuch farther penalties on the maſter of the 
ſhip as may be needful. 12 

IT is probable that a law of this nature 
might have the due effect ; for, by lowering 
the duties, it would not be the intereſt of 
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the people of Rhode-Iſland, &c. either to 
import melaſſes, or ſhip rum, diſtilled by 
them, without firſt paying the duty, as it 


would thereby be in great danger of being 


ſeized.— It is further conceived, that if the 
faid ſcheme be carried into execution, a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money might be raiſed for 


the advantage and fecurity of our North- 
American colonies, and would the better en- 
able them to erect forts and make preſents to 
the Indians.—Meaſures of this kind might 
lay a good foundation for ſuch future Ame- 
rican funds as to prevent theſe colonies from 
being longer burdenſome to their mother 
country for their ſecurity. © x. 
Tux conſtituting of acertain fund applicable 
to the future ſafety and proſperity of 1 5 co- 
lonies would enable us to preſerve the Indian 
nations ſteddily in our intereſt; which might 
have been done, a few years ago, at a very 
ſmall expence, in compariſon to what may 
be requiſite at preſent; for the Americans 
having a fund of their own, applicable to 
their own uſes, their preſervation will be in 
their own hands on all emergencies ; which 


cannot be the caſe as their affairs are at pre- 


ſent circumſtanced; for if the application to 
the treaſury in England is attended with great 
difficulties and delays before the money want- 


ed is obtained; and if they are to apply to 


B the opportunity may be loſt; and, 
n many caſes, proper ſupplies may not be 
granted till our affairs in America are brought 


into 
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into ſuch a ſituation, as to put us to infinite 
expence to regain what we have loſt by ſuch 
delays. Theſe things taken into conſidera- 
tion, together with divers other particulars 
which we have delineated, ſhould ſeem to 
indicate the indiſpenſable neceſſity of making 
various alterations in the ſtate and conſtitu- 
tion of our North-American colonies. | 
THAT now is the time to take theſe im- 
portant objects into conſideration, every friend 


to his country muſt readily allow. For if 


we do not put- the affairs of theſe colonies 
into a defenſible ſtate and condition, and 
build forts ſufficient for their future ſecurity 
and preſervation of our frontier ſettlements, 
and as places of retreat for our Indian allies; 
it is too much to be feared, that all the 
blood and treaſure we may employ to this 
end will not have the deſired effect, but only 
prove the means of drawing on a train of 
evil conſequences, which may, in the end, 
prove deſtructive to this kingdom. For, 

ANOTHER object that France has in view 
is, to give us full employment upon the conti- 
nent of America, that ſhe may be the more 
at liberty to attack our Iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies; which they certainly intend: and if 
they have taken, as is reported and credited, 
not only our ſettlement of James-Fort, on 
the river Gambia, on the coaſt of Africa, but 
all our other forts, ſhall we not be unſpeak- 
ably diſtreſſed for negroes? In relation to our 


African commerce in general, as well as of 
Kk 2 che 
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the. due ſecurity of our forts and ſettlements 
on that coaſt, and the general advancement of 
our trade in Africa, we have committed the 
| moſt egregious miſtakes in our policy: but 
the conſequences that muſt inevitably attend 
| ſuch conduct, I pointed out many years 
fince, both privately and publicly, as well as 
many other things, that I will preſume to 
ſay, would have effectually prevented many 
of thoſe evils that have come to pals to this 
diſtreſſed nation. Nor will it be long be- 
fore all theſe anecdotes ſhall make their pub- 
lic appearance, and then let the public judge 
how zealouſly I have endeavoured to ſerve this 
kingdom. But—— _ l 


D I S- 


DISSE RTATION XIX. 
4 ſhort review of the conduct of France, in 
relation to her North American colonies ; 


with a compariſon between her management 


of her American affairs and that of Great ' 
Britain, 


O W far the limits of the country the 
French intended to poſſeſs in N 


Attierics, before the war, might extend, was 


not known ; and to what degree they deſign | 


to carry their conqueſts, if they are able, no 
one will doubt. 


Tua part of Louiſiana that was granted 


to Monſ. Croſat, is bounded by New Mexico, 
and the lands of the Engliſh of Carolina, 
weſt and eaſt; and by the river Illinois, and 
the gulph of Mexico, north and ſouth; 


wherein, if it be meant, as no doubt — 4 


French do, that all the tracts of land not ac- 
tually poſſeſſed by the Spaniards of Mexico, 
and the Engliſh of Carolina, though claimed 
reſpectively by both, ſhall be comprehended, 
it will take in more than two thirds of the 
gulph ; and reckoning from St. Fe, in New 
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Mexico to our moſt weſterly ſettlements in 


Carolina, about 24 degrees of longitude, it 
will make 1440 miles, and, 'from the mouth 


of the Illinois to that of the Miſſiſippi, 150 


or 160 leagues in a ſtraight line. 
Bu this is only a part of Louiſiana, which 
the king of France (by a reſervation expreſſed 


in the patent) may enlarge, when he thinks 


fit, the whole extent of that immenſe coun- 
try feaching to the ſouth ſea, Eg] and the 
frozen ocean. 

FaTHeR Hennepin, in the account he 


dedicated to king William, of his travels 
through a great part of it, afſerts, that Japan 


is contiguous to North-America (the great 
 Grevius was alſo of the ſame opinion) 
and that an eaſy paſſage may be infallibly 
found out from Louiſiana to the ſouth ſea, 
through rivers that run beyond the Miſſiſſip- 
pi, deep enough to carry ſhips of conſider- 
able burthen ; and he offered to return back 
in his Majeſty” s ſervice, to make the diſco- 
very. That great prince would, in all like- 
lihood, have accepted the propoſal, and im- 
proved it to the advantage, and the glory of 
England, had it not been for his alliance with 
Spain, which proved fatal to the ſettlements 
of the Scots at Darien, 

IT is a melancholy conſideration, that ſo 
noble an enterprize, founded on honourable 


' motives, and carried on with invincible zeal - 


and bravery, ſhould have been diſcouraged, 


betrayed and ruined, and the French, at the | 


| — ſame 
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ſame time, permitted to build forts and plant 
colonies, under the command of Monſ. d'I- 
berville, in a country, to which both Eng- 
land and Spain had a much better title. It 
is true, that d' Iberville's commiſſion impow- 
ered him only to eſtabliſh the colonies, and 
maintain the garriſons, which had preſerved 
the poſſeſſion of the acquiſitions of Monſ. de 
Salle; but one of the forts having been en- 
tirely raſed by the Spaniards, and the garriſon 
carried off, and the other abandoned ſome 
years before the date of this commiſſion, the 
right inſiſted on, by virtue of that poſſeſſion, 
was extinguiſhed: beſides, if the charters 
. by the crown of England, to the 
ords proprietors of Carolina, be allowed va- 
lidity, it may be juſtly doubted, whether a 
poſſeſſion, of much longer continuance, could 
devolve any right on the French, _ 
Tux miſſionaries, who have had the beſt 
knowledge of Louiſiana, give us ſo exalted 
ideas of it's uncommon beauties and produc- 
tions, that one would take it for the French- 
man's paradiſe. Mr. Gage informs us, that 
the Spaniards were continually at war with 
the Indians, who inhabited the northern part 
of that province, on account of the filver 
mines in their territories, leſt the Engliſh from 
Virginia (Carolina being not then planted) - 
ſhould be beforehand with them, in gaining 
theſe hidden treaſures  _ | 
Bur the chief glory of Louiſiana is the fa- 
mous Miſſiſſippi, in many reſpects the fineſt 
| | | Kk 4 ; river 
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river in 'the world. Oar American feamen 


affirm, that ſeveral of their rivers here are fit 


to receive ſhips of the largeſt burthen, and 
have many ſafe and commodious harbours. 
What renders the Miſſiſſippi the more conſi- 
derable, is a great number of other large and 
navigable rivers, that run from the eaſtward 
and weſtward, and mix at laſt with its ſtream. 
Mon. de Salle affirms there are fix or ſeven, 
300 leagues each in length, that fall below 
the Illinois ; and propoſes i it as a matter of the 
laſt importance, that the diſcovery of them 
ſhould be carried on, to prevent the Engliſh 


of Carolina from interfering with the French 


in their commerce with the Indians, fince 


ſome of theſe rivers take their riſe I the 


Apalachian hills, not far from our ſettle- 
ments in that colony. | 


IT was, therefore, natural for the Engliſh 


to diſcern, that the French would not ſo far 


neglect their intereſt, as not to continue their 


efforts to eſtabliſh their commerce in this part 


of the world, and to became one day our ri- 


vals there in regard to our territories as well 


as our trade. 


WuErN the French had drawn a line a- 
long the borders of our ſettlements in every 
province from St. Lawrence to the Miſſiſſip- 
pi, and built forts to ſecure the moſt conve- 
| nient paſſes on the lakes and rivers that form 
the communication; how could we imagine 
that this was not done with an intent to cut 
off all intercourſe of traffic between us and 


the 
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the Indians inhabiting the ind , 
How could we be ſo ridiculouſly weak as to 
think that this was not done with a barefaced 
intent to compel there our Indian neighbours 
and allies, by their abſolute dependance on 
the French, to break off all friendſhip and 
commercial connections with us? Muſt we 
not be blind and ſtupid to our intereſt not 
long ſince to have guarded againſt ſuch pal- 
pable evils, which every man of common ſenſe 
ſaw through, except thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to have guarded againſt them ? Are not theſe 
crimes: of negle& and omiſſion ſuch as are 
not to be forgotten or forgiven by this injured 
nation? How could we expect otherwiſe 


than to ſuffer continual incurſions and depre- | 


dations from the ſavages on our frontiers ? 


By permitting things to go ſuch lengths as we 
have done, how could we expect to be able 


to maintain a laſting friendſhip with our In- 
dian allies, or make any ſucceſsful war againſt 
them, conſidering the advantage they have by 
their way of fighting in theſe parts, and by 
the ſupport they would always receive either 
ſecretly, or openly, from our enemies the 
French ? Have we not been appriſed of theſe 
events even from the plan that La Honton pre- 
ſented to the court of France, by order of 
count Frontenac, for deſtroying our allies the 
Iroquois Indians, a warlike and numerous 
people, who have longer than we could have 
expected from the treatment they have re- 
ceiyed, maintained their attachment to the 


Britiſh 
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' Britiſh intereſt ? Has not this nation been 
alarmed over and over for theſe ſeveral years 


paſt, that if the French were ſuffered to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of all Canada and their pre- 


tended Louiſiana, and a war ſhould break out 


between the two crowns, the French would 
find it a matter of little difficulty with the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Indians, to 17405 from thence 
and Canada, all the Engliſh plantations at 


once, and drive the inhabitants into the ſea? 


Dozs not every man know that St. Lau- 
rence and the Miſſiffippi, with the lakes and 
rivers that run between them, encompaſs 


by land all the provinces on the main of 


Antics belonging to the crown of Great Bri- 
| tain? Is it not well enough known, that from 
the branches of theſe great rivers, and ſome 

falling into the lakes Champlain and Errie, 

a ſafe and direct paſſage may be found out 

almoſt to every one of our ſettlements, by 

means of other large rivers, with which the 
whole country abounds? Have not the French, 
through ſome of theſe channels, heretofore, 
made deſcents from Canada upon our nor- 
thern colonies, deſtroyed our plantations, 
and laid waſte entire provinces ? Could the 
inhabitants of New-York, ſome years ſince, 
have ſecured themſelves from the fatal con- 
ſequences of the like attempts, but by the 


ſingular bravery of the Mohock Indians, 


who galled the French ſo ſenſibly, that 
they obliged them to retire within ſixty 
leagues of OT and ſue for peace on 

any 


Kn 
any terms? And how gratefully have we 
ſince treated thoſe very Indians who ſaved 
us, I have before ſhewn, to the eternal ſcan- 
dal of this infatuated, this unbappy nation.— 
Is it leſs true that our enemies too may eaſily 
penetrate into thoſe Engliſh colonies that lie 
to the ſouthward, particularly Virginia, and 
Carolina, through rivers. that run from the 
ſame fide into the Miſſiſſippi? n 

Tux number of Britiſh ſubjects here are 
but inconſiderable, when compared to the 
tracts of land they inhabit, and to vrhat they 
have an undoubted title; their dwellings, ex- 
cept towards the ſea, are ſcattered at a great 
„ e from each other. There ſeems to 
be little protection for us to rely on, except 
that of the Indians; and yet, from the little 
care that has been taken to attach them to 
our intereſt, have we not experienced that 
we cannot depend upon their friendſhip? If 
proper allowances have been granted, have 
we not all reaſon to ſuſpect their miſappli- 
cation; and that the Indians have had the 
leaſt ſhare of the money alotted ? 

Is it not extraordinary, that no effectual 
meaſures till lately, and when almoſt too 
late, were taken to ſettle and fortify Nova- 
Scotia, the only province in America be- 
longing to the crown that can be made 
a ſufficient barrier to cover any of our plan- 
tations from the invaſions of the French, 
and check their motions on that ſide by a 

| an 
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and land ? Shall any part of this watts 5 


province be diſmembered from the Britiſh 
crown, and tacked to the French Canada? 


THoUGH the French in Canada have ex- 


ceeded us neither in numbers nor bravery ; 


yet have they not greatly gained upon us for 


many years paſt? Nor can this be admired, 
when we conſider the wiſdom of their ad- 


miniſtration in this part of the world, and 


their ſagacious method of managing the In- 
dians. | 

Ixx has been a maxim conſtantly obletved 
by all princes' and ſtates, that have planted 
colonies, or ſubdued nations, to keep them 
united under the command of particular go- 
vernors, and in ſubordination to others, who 


prefided over the whole; to the end that 


juſtice might be impartially adminiſtered, ſe- 
ditions prevented, or eaſily ſuppreſſed, and 
each inferior government ſtrengthened and 


ſupported by the reſt. In the Roman em- 


pire, which contained 120 provinces, and 
near 300 colonies, we find only four pre- 
fects, or chief governors, under the emperor; 

in the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico two; 
and in Canada, to which Louiſiana is takes 
but one. And, leſt it ſhould be imagined 


that an extenſive command muſt necefſarily 


be attended with arbitrary power, it may be 
affirmed, with truth, that the governor-gene- 
ral of Canada is more effectually reſtrained 
from breaking in, either upon the rights of 
the crown, or thoſe of the ſubjects; than 2 
mo 
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molt petty governors, being liable to the check 
of the intendant in the firſt caſe, and of the 
foreign council in A 

BEsf1DEs guards and garriſons, ſuch Kit 
been the. policy of this neighbouring nation, / 
that conſiderable bodies of regular troops have 
been employed in the ſervice. of their colonies, 
without the leaſt burden or charge to the 
_ planters: all civil officers, as well as military, 

have certain yearly penſions ſettled upon them, 
and none are admitted into places of the 
greateſt truſt, but ſuch who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their merit, under whoſe ad- 
miniſtration the country is become extremely 
populous and proſperous, This extraordl- 
nary encreaſe is, in ſome meaſure, to be 
aſcribed to policy, that we, like all the reſt 
that has been eligible, have neglected ; and 
that is their intermarrying with the Indians, 
whom, by this means, they have firmly en- 
gaged in their intereſt. In every tribe they 
have incorporated ſome miſſionary prieſts ; 
and, though few of theſe ſavages have been. 
thoroughly proſelyted to their religion; yet, 
in all other matters, they idolize theſe fathers 
as tutelar gods, and are entirely directed by 
their councils. Is it to be admired that ſuch 
like arts ſhould give them an aſcendancy over 
theſe nations that we have never been able to 
obtain, our ſyſtem being diamet cally op- 
poſite / 

On the other hand, the country poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh in America ſeems to be much 
in 
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in the ſame Nate Britain was at the firſt en- 
trance of the Romans, for, as that was di- 
vided © (to uſe the wotds of Sir William 


A Temple) into ſeveral nations, each govern. 


* ed by it's own kings and particular princes, 
ce different in their ends and councils, it was 
*. more eaſily ſubdued by united forces: for, 
dum finguli pugnabant, unverfi vinceban- 
* tur; While they fought ! in ſingle bodies, 
« the whole iſland was conquered :*” fo 
in America, to draw the parallel no farther, 


we have thirteen colonies, at leaft, that have 


been ſeverally governed by their reſpective 
commanders in chief, according to their pe- 
culiar laws and conſtitutions. I have in a 
former diſſertation conſidered the ſeveral ſorts 


of government eſtabliſhed in theſe provinces, 


and the different views and intereſts they have 
to purſue ; which independancy of each other 


we have ſhewn has tended no leſs to weaken 


the whole than the unſkilful and oppreſſive 
adminiſtration of many of thoſe oh 

been appointed governors of ſeveral of them. 
Is not the contrary of all this the conſtant 
practice of France? 

In the firſt ſettlement of Canada, the 
French had great difficulties to contend with, 
neither the country nor the climate being in- 
viting. And the obſtructions they met with 
from the Indians would have deterred moſt 


bother nations from attempts of this nature. 


However, we know, that the glory of the 
8 "French 
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French monarch will animate the people to 
undertake the moſt hazardous enterprizes, 
In 1612 the French fent many perſons to 
ſettle in Canada, who would otherwiſe have 
been confined to the galleys, and numbers of 
ſturdy beggars and looſe women; and to de- 
fend the ſettlements from the Indians, there 
were ſome companies of regular troops tranſ- 
ported thither, but no conſiderable number of 
troops till Monſ. de Frafi appointed viceroy 
of America, arrived at Quebec in 1665,— 
After which Cangnon's regiment was broke, 
and both officers and men had conſiderable 
quantities of land allotted them to ſettle on. 
_ AFTER the reform of the ſaid troops, 
great numbers of women were ſent over, 
under the direction of old nuns; and theſe 
who wanted to be married, made their ad- 
dreſſes to their governeſs, and after the 
choice was determined, the marriage was 
coneluded in the preſence of a prieſt and a 
public notary, and the governor, by the king's 
order, beſtowed on the married perſons, a 
bull, a cow, a hog, a ſow, a cock and hen, 
two barrels of ſalt meat, and eleven crowns 
in money. | be 
Tux French king likewiſe gave the miſſio- 
naries ſent over there conſiderable grants of 
lands in Canada; and to the directors of the 
ſeminary of St. Sulpitius at Paris, he gave the 
iſland of Monreal, with the privilege of no- 
minating a bailiff and ſeveral other magiſ- 
trates.— The ſaid ſeminary ſent thither a 
great 
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great number of miſſionaries, and numbers 
of Jeſuits go to Quebec, and are from thence 


diſperſed. into all parts of the country, and 
mix with the Indians i in their townſhips,— 

As theſe artful prieſts temporize with the In- 
dians in their cuſtoms and dreſs, it is chiefly 


by means of their influence that the French 
have extended their commerce and their 


power amongſt them. Has England practiſed 
any thing like this? 

Wnarr at firſt obſtructed the French in 

their extenſive views, was the oppoſition 

they met with from the Five Nations, they 

being many years prevented by them from 
diſcovering the lakes, carrying on a trade, 


and forming alliances with the ſavages Who 
lived to the weſtward and the ſouthward. 
of them. —To remove this difficulty, they 
applied to king Charles II. to give orders to 


his governor then at New-York, to forward 
a peace between the French and the Five 
Nations. However, the governor did not 


comply with our king Charles's orders upon 


that head; yet, as he was not at liberty to 
act openly againſt the French, they improved 


this opportunity in extending their lines, and 


in building Forts to the ſouthward, whereby 
the Five Nations have been much galled 
ever ſince the building of Fort Frontenac 


and Niaguara. The Five Nations, indeed, 


demoliſhed theſe forts; but the Prench 22 
rebuilt them, and ſeveral other forts to them, 
as 


k 
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as a retreat to their friendly Indians when 
they attacked the Five-nations. wh. 

Trex French have likewiſe cut off or de- 
ſtroyed numbers of thoſe our friendly In- 
dians by treachery, and ſometimes by open 
force, when the Engliſh have ſhamefully 
neglected to ſupport them; ſo that theſe 
brave and warlike people are greatly reduced, 
and at preſent quite incapable of withſtanding 
the French, as heretofore ; which hath been 
Chiefly owing to our engaging them in wars 
with the French, and then deſerting them, 
and leaving the whole burden of the war on 
them. This is notorious, and what ſteady 
aid could England expect from them, after 
ſuch inglorious treatment of theſe people? 

To ſecure their own Indian allies, and 
check and intimidate the Five Nations our 
allies, the French built a fort near the wa- 
terfall called Saut Marie, and another of 


_ Conſiderable ſtrength at Crown-Point, which 
is on the territory of our Five nations; and 
has been in many reſpects of more ſervice to 


the French, and more injurious to the Eng- 
liſh, than any of their Forts built from 
Quebec to the river Ohio. By this fort they 
have kept the Iroquoiſe, or Five Nations, un- 


der conſtant alarms, and diſtreſſed them and 


their allies in their huntings; and by virtue 
of Crown- Point, Fort Frontenac, Niagara, &c. 
they long kept open a communication with 


the weſtern Indians.—Hereby they prevented 


the Engliſh from making a proper uſe of the 
r * fie 
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five nations againſt the eaſtern Indians, who 
inhabit Gaſpaſſie, a part of Nova-Scotia, and 
are engaged in the French intereſt. —Hereby 
the Indians to eaſtward of New-England have 
been unreſtrained in their incurſions upon our 
ſettlement. of Nova-Scotia, although they 
might have been eaſily prevented, if the 
Five nations had in time been at liberty, with 
ſafety to themſelves, to have attacked theſe 
eaſtern Indians in the province of Gaſpaſſie, 
or the back parts of the province of Nova- 
Scotia. 3 Ds 
_ CRown-PoinT having been erected near 
to the branches of Hudſon's-river, which 
runs by Albany to New-York ; and therefore, 
from its ſituation, the province of New- 
York has been in imminent danger; and this 
has endangered the fafety of the whole con- 
tinent of America; for if the French can 
once make themſelves maſters of New- 
York, will they not be enabled to cut off 
the communication between our northern 
and ſouthern colonies? and, by the aid of 
the Indians, may they not have it in their 
power totally to deſtroy our Engliſh ſettle- 
ments? And how eaſily might all theſe evils 
have been prevented, fince we have been 
firſt alarmed with the manifeſt appearance 
of thoſe dangers ? „ „ 
InDIANs, in this part of the world, are 
certainly the beſt capable of fighting againſt 
Indians in their attacks, which are always 
ſudden; and the French having, by our 
5 ET neglect 5 
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ne glect or treachery, moſt of the Indians in 
their intereſt, it is not eaſy to guard againſt 
them; for in ſuch an extended rg it is 


ee poſſible, through ſwamps and thickets, 


for an army to purſae them with ANY greg 
advantage. 

Tun views of the F ond againſt the 
Engliſh began to appear bare-facedly enough 
about the year 1726. Their deſigns in tak- 
ing in the great | lake was to ſecure the Indian 
and furr trade, as the building Crown- Pornt 
was to awe the Five Nations. Could any 
thing more ſignificantly ſpeak the deſigns of 
our enemies than theſe overt acts did? In- 


ſtead of attending duly to theſe things, and 


protecting our Indian friends and allies, did 
we not, in the year 1746, leave them ex- 


veg to the French Indians, although we 
a 


d then two or three regiments in the 


king's pay at New-England, that were not 


any way employed in the ſervice . of the 


crown? If, on declining the expedition to 
Quebec, thoſe troops had Joined the quota's 
to be ſupplied by the other colonies, the 
Engliſh would, in all probability, have taken 
Crown-Point, and have been thereby en- 
abled, by the aſſiſtance of the Five Nations, 
to have drawn off from the French intereſt 
the ſouthern and weſtern Indians. And 
would not this ſtep have had the further 
good effect, as to have kept the Indians to 
the eaſtward of New-England in ſuch ſub- 


jection to our Five Nations, as to have pre- 
C12 -: vented 
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vented our frontier ſettlements in Nova- 
Scotia being annoyed? Had alſo the miſ- 
underſtanding, which then ſubſiſted in New- 


York and Maffachuſet's-Bay, been wiſely 


prevented, as they ought to have been, we 
could not have wiſhed for a more favourable 


opportunity of humbling the French in thoſe 


parts, and difconcerting all the meaſures 


which they had many years taken to bring 
things to the extremity to which they are 
now arrived. Will not this convince us, 
that the very conſtitution of our colonies. is 


not ſo happily framed as could be wiſhed, 


nor the whole of them ſo happily united 


and cemented in intereſt as could be de- 


fired for their mutual intereſt and ſecurity ? 


Many of the Indians to the weſt of 


the Appalachian mountains have acknow- 
ledged themſelves ſubjects to the crown of 
Great Britain; and were we to determine, as 


the French aim at, the territories of thoſe 


Indians to be within the French limits, it 


would be throwing thoſe Indian allies, as 
well as thoſe to the northward, into the 
arms of France, and prove deſtructive of all 


our frontier ſettlements here, and put an en- 


tire ſtop to the trade and commerce which 
hath been hitherto carried on with them. 
And can we ſuppoſe that the French would 


not, in ſuch caſe, inſtantly erect divers forts 


within their territories, and compel theſe In- 
dians to make eternal war upon us, as it 


has always been, and will ever be, the po- 


licy 
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licy of France to ſtir up their friendly In- 
dians to annoy our frontier ſettlements, and 
afterwards diſavow every act done by them? 
Tux ambition of the French in extend- 
ing their empire, it is well known, is with- 
out any bounds or limits; and, therefore, 
they encourage every ſcheme that has the 
leaſt proſpect of forwarding their grand de- 
fign. In relation to which it may not be 
improper to mention the ſcheme of an of- 
ficer of ſome note in the French ſervice in 
America, viz. That the court of France 
ought to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to make 
_ themſelves maſters of the Engliſh iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, and to encourage the Eng- 
liſh colonies on the continent of America 
TO UNITE AND FORM A REPUBLICAN GO- 
VERNMENT ; and that in order to induce them 
thereto, it would be for the ſervice of France to 


open all their ports to them both in Europe and 
America.” However wild and extravagant 


ſuch ſchemes as theſe may appear, yet it 
may be obſerved that the encouragement, 
which we have ſeen the French have 


given to the commerce of our northern 


continent colonies, with their iſlands, and 
many of their ports in old France, ſeems to 
countenance ſomething of this kind. Should 
not 'a ſcheme of this kind, at ſuch a con- 
juncture, ſo alarm the court of England as 


to guard effectually againſt it? To which 


end, does it not really concern us to think 
of putting theſe colonies under a different 


L123 regula- 
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regulation, even in point of conſtitution and 
government? Have not the French a go- 


vernor-general and a heutenant-governor of 


Canada, and Louiſiana, or Miſſiſſippi? and 
how their government in this part of the 
world has been conducted, we have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn, and now too ſenſibly 2 

ence. 
Axp as a war is once more broke out in 
this part of the world, a ſhort retroſpect of 
what has formerly paſſed upon this occaſion 
may poſſibly contribute to put us upon our 
guard in our future negotiations, with ſo wiſe 
and ſo powerful an enemy. To which pur- 
poſe the ſentiments of a noble lord, while the 
_ treaty. of Utrecht was upon the tapis, ſhould 
not be rejected“ I hope, ſaid he, that Ca- 
nada, which we miſled gaining in war, will 
be reſtored to us at the peace now in agita- 
tion, and that Annapolis Royal, which we 
have recovered, will, with the whole coun- 
try of Nova Scotia, as far eaſtward as the 
30nd of St. Paul, forever remain to the crown 
of Great Britain. They originally belonged 
to it in fact, and do of right now—All that 
country, on both ſides of the river St. Law- 
rence, was ſeized for the crown, about the 
cloſe of the fifteenth century, by Sir Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, grand pilot to our king Henry VII. 
and by him ſent to find out fuch parts of 
North America as were left undiſcovered by 
Columbus. | 
Tur 
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Tun French pretend, indeed, to a diſco- 
very of it by John Verrazan, a Florentine, 
but this was in which, being of later 
date, could give the French no right to it. 
King James I. therefore, knowing his title to 
be good, did, in 1621, make a grant of this 
country to Sir William Alexander ( after- 
wards earl of Sterling) who ſettled a colony 
there'by the name of Nova Scotia, and held 
_ poſſeſſion of it ſeveral years. Yet, upon the 
marriage of king Charles I. with the lady 
Henrietta Maria, it was, by order of the king, 
given up to the French. | 

In 1627 and 28, we got it again, and th 
north fide of the river called Canada, was 
given to Sir David Kirk, who was both pro- 
prietor and governor. And the ſouth fide 
(called by the French Acadie) fell again into 

the hands of Sir William Alexander. | 
IN 1632, it was again given away, though 
the king when he found the French had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the whole country, de- 
clared publicly, that he had given away only 
the forts, and not the ſo], and, therefore, 
attempted to recover it again, but failed: be- 
fides, the king of France obliged him to pay, 
in lieu of the forts 5000 l. to Sir David Kirk, 
which he never did; and his family was 
thereby ruined, 8 

CROM WELL, weighing the premiſes, ſent 
colonel Sedgwicke, in 1654, and retook it; 
and when he made peace with France the fol- 
E14:-: lowing 
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lowing year, and their ambaſſador made preſ- 
ſing inſtances for the reſtitution of it, yet he 
would not part with it, inſiſting that it was 
the ancient inheritance. of the crown of Eng- 
land, and did of right belong to it. Where- 
upon Mr. St. Eſtcount, ſon and heir to Mr. 
Claude de la Tour, a French refugee, who 
bought Nova Scotia of the earl of Sterling, 


came over to England, and making out his 
title, had it delivered to him, and then ſold 
it to Sir Thomas Temple, who was governor 


of it till the reſtoration; ſoon after which, 


king Charles delivered it up again to the 
Frenbh, and Canada with it, where they both 
reſted, to the unſpeakable loſs and detriment 
of the crown and the plantations, till colonel 


Nickolſon recovered the former——From 
whence it is evident, that both Canada and 


Nova Scotia were the antient inheritance of 


the crown of England—Wherefore, the only 
queſtion is, whether the king of England had 
power to alienate theſe countries; which, be- 
1ng incorporated into the crown, were parts 
of the commonwealth, and deſcended to 
them from their anceſtors? The civilians, 


and all that have wrote of the laws of na- 


tions, have eſtabliſhed it as a rule, non alienan- 


de ſunt imperii partes. They expreſsly ſay, 


That a prince can no more alienate any part of 


his dominions, than the people may renounce 
their obedienc. Thus Baldwin, Molina, Bo- 


ein, Mattheus Pariemſis, Grotius, and Put: 
fenday: 


{a} 


Fendorf. And, for our own laws, Sir Robert 
Cotton, in his preface to the abridgement of 
the rolls in the tower, obſerves, That our 
_ parliaments have in all times, been careful 
to reſume lands alienated from the crown, 
which they condemned as an undue practice, 
and, therefore, re-united them. | 
Ir then it was wrong to diſpoſe of lands 
that were the patrimony of the crown, how 
much more muſt it be to give away the ſub- 
jects property, and to alienate part of the em- f 
pire to a foreign power? If the former were 
to be inviolable, then the latter, a fortzors, 
muſt be ſacred and unalienable—If it be 
pleaded, that theſe countries came to the 1 
crown by acquiſition, and, therefore, may be | 1 
diſpoſed of at pleaſure ; I reply; ſure it is, that 
they were not acquired by Charles the Firſt - 11 
and Second, but came to them by hereditary 1 
deſcent: and further, that, if acquiſition gives 1 
a right of alienation, then it is within the pre- [| 
rogative to give or ſell Ireland, and all the J 
plantations, to any potentate in Europe, which, 
I believe, no lawyer in Great Britain will give 
under his hand for law, ay 
Our title appears equal on both ſides of 
the river St. Lawrence; that is Canada on 
the north, and Nova Scotia, or (as the French 
call it) Acadie, on the ſouth. But I muſt 
beg leave to ſay, that in point of intereſt, the 
latter is of more conſequence to the crown 
than the former : for, when that is in the 
French hands, it is a bridle to the eaſtern 
parts 


1 1 


parts of New England, where the tall pines 


grow, which are yearly brought home in the 


maſt-fleet ; and, indeed, where there is ſuch 
a vaſt quantity of naval ſtores of all ſorts, as 


is not to be found in any part of the world. 


I conceive, therefore, that, ſeeing naval ſtores 
are growing ſcarce and valuable all over Eu- 


rope, and the ſtrength and glory of our na- 
tion depend upon them, and yet we are at 
the pleaſure of the Ruſs and the Swedes, 
whether we ſhall have them or no, and that 
at their own exceſſive prices * ; ſurely we 


ſhould take care to ſecure whats we have 1 in 


America, as an ineſtimable treaſure. 
Brs1Des, if we ſhould leave this country 
to the French, we ſhall be defeated of our 
ends in turning them out of Newfoundland 
for they will here find as good a fiſhery as 
they left there, and infinitely better harbours, 
and conſequently, will till be able to bring 
their fiſh to Europe, and damp our markets, 
as formerly ; and we ſhall have one fatal diſ- 
advantage more by the bargain, in that we 
remove them from the ifland to the conti- 
nent, where they have more room to ſpread 


and encreaſe, to the terror of his Majeſty's 


we 


- 


= The Rader in the year 1710, eſtabliſhed a monopoly 


of pitch and tar, and had their factories at London and Liſbon, 
Kc. and ſent the ſame in their own ſhipping to foreign markets, 


and ſet their own price upon them; which firſt induced the 


parliament of England to think of ee theſe things 7 
a bounty, in our plantations, 


ſubjets, 


3 
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ſubjects. In a word then, if we do not ef- 
fectually preſerve and maintain every inch of 
land, which is comprehended under the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, our naval ſtores are gone, 
our fiſhery is extremely hurt, and we loſe the 
only opportunity which we probably may 
ever have, to eſtabliſh the peace and the ſe- 
curity of all the flouriſhing Britiſh colonies 
on the continent; which I hope her Majeſty 
and her miniſtry will, in their wiſdom, con- 
Ao | ; 

Tur French (ſays another gentleman of 
great attention to theſe affairs) whom all the 
world acknowledge to be an enterpriſing, 
great, and politic nation, are fo ſenſible of 
the advantages of foreign colonies, both in re- 
ference to empire and trade, that they have 
uſed all manner of artifices to lull their neigh- 
bours aſleep with fine ſpeeches and plauſible 
pretences, whilſt they craftily endeavour to 
compaſs their deſigns by degrees, though at 
the hazard of encroaching on their friends 


and allies, and depriving them of their terri- , 


tories and dominions in time of profound 
peace, and contrary to the moſt ſolemn trea- 
ties—For, beſides their ſeizing on, and ſett- 
ling as they have done, the great river Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, and ſome parts of the north fide of the 
bay of Mexico, and the claim they clan- 
deſtinely made to another of our ſouthern co- 
lonies, they, in ſome of their writings boaſt, 
that their colony of Louiſiana hath no other 
bounds to the north than the Artic Pole, = 

| that 
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that it's limits to the Weſt, and North-weſt 
are not known much better, but extend to 
the South-ſea, Japan, or whereſoever they 
ſhall think fit to fix them, if they can be 
perſuaded to fix any at all; ; intending thereby 
to deprive the Britiſh nation of all that vaſt 
tract of land ſituate between the Gulph of 
Mexico and Hudſon's bay, which includes 
our province of Carolina (which the French 
have confidently called Louiſiana) the great 
lake, and the whole country of our five In- 
dian nations, with the furr, the peltry, and 
the other trade thereof. 

Wr are ſenſible what clamours were raiſed 
at the conceſſions made to France, on the 
concluſion of the peace of Utrecht. There 
is ſcarce a man well verſed in the intereſt of 
trade and plantations, but blamed the then 

miniſtry, for not inſiſting on the ſurrender of 
Canada, as well as Nova Scotia, and New- 
foundland, for the ſecurity of our northern 


colonies on the continent of America, and 


the Traffic thereof; nor ought they to have 


allowed them the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, 


if they had well conſidered or underſtood the 

. of the fiſhery in thoſe ſeas. 
THe hiſtory of former ages, and the expe- 
rience of theſe latter times, have informed 
us, that the French have ever been trouble- 
ſome neighbours, whereſoe ver they were ſeat- 
ed: hiſtorians aſſerting, that the natural le- 
vity and reſtleſsneſs of their temper, their en- 
| Wb genius, and ambition of ne 
their 
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their dominions, and raiſing the glory and 
grandeur of their monarchs, contribute in a 
great meaſure to make them ſo. Wherefore, 
it is to be hoped, that the Britiſh nation will 
be ſo far from continuing idle ſpectators 
of the unreaſonable and unjuſt uſurpations 
and encroachments of the French on the con- 
tinent of America, that they will let them 
| know, they have enough already of Canada 
and Cape Breton; and that it is expected 
they abandon their new acquiſitions on the 
_ Miſſiſſippi, and the Bay of Mexico, that ri- 
ver and country belonging of right to the 
crown of Great Britain. And, I believe, it 
will fcarce be denied, that, at preſent, whilſt 
they are weak, and in the infancy, and con- 
Fuſion of their ſettlements in Louiſiana &, 
we have a much better chance, and are in far 
better circumſtances to put in our claim to, 


and diſpute the right and poſſeſſion of that N 
and other lands, than we ſhall be ſome years 1 
hence, when they have augmented the number if 
of their inhabitants, debauched the natives to 
| their party, and further ſtrengthened them- i 
felves by ſecuring with forts and garriſons the 4 


paſſes of the rivers, lakes, and mountains, even 
though they ſhould not have obtained any ad- 
vantage over the Spaniards, or enriched tbem- 
ſelves with the wealth of Mexico. | 


— — 


* , : — 


How timely has this nation been alarmed, and would 
take no warning! 0 


I musT 
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I MmusT acknowledge, that, in caſe: the 
Britiſh nation ſhould be ſo far infatuated, as 
not to aſſert their right to this ſo noble, 
and to them ſo uſeful and neceſſary a co- 
lony, and endeavour to regain the poſſeſſion 


thereof, or ſecure, at leaſt, ſo much of it 


as lies on the back of our plantations, as far 
weſtward as the Miſſiſſippi: it would be 
much more eligible, and for their intereſt, 
that the Spaniards were maſters of it than 
the F P28 we not having ſo much cauſe 
to apprehend the ſame danger, either to our 


_ colonies, trade, and navigation, from the 


firſt, as from the laſt; thou gh I am far from 
admitting the ceſſion of it — either of them, 


on any terms whatſoever, without an abſo- : 
late and apparent neceſlity, &c. And I am 
apt to think that prudence or policy will or 

ought to prompt us to keep a balance of 
power in America, as well as nearer home; 


and that, as we have, for many years paſt, 


found it our intereſt to check the growing 


power of France, and ſet bounds to their do- 


minion in Europe, we ſhall not eaſily be in- 


duced to allow them to encroach on, and de- 
prive us of our colonies and plantations in 
America. 

Ir has been ſaid, that the Spaniards here- 


tofore have been very uneaſy at the ſo near 


neighbourhood of the French on the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, and are, perhaps, more jealous of 
the conſequences thereof than we are, though 
not more Jo than we ought to be; and it is pre- 
ſumed, 
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ſumed, that, on a proper application and 


encouragement, they will join with us to 


oppoſe and diſpoſſeſs them of their ſettlements 


here, and in the bay of Mexico, leſt they 
render themſelves ſole maſters of the naviga- 
tion thereof, and, with the aſſiſtance of the 


Indians, make irruptions into the very heart 
of their colonies, attack, their towns, ſeize 
their mines, and fortify and maintain them- 
ſelves therein.“ 9 . 

SHOULD not the preſent then be the time, 
when the court of England might convince 
that, okSpain of her danger? Does not Spain 
remaining unalarmed, in all appearance too 


ſignificantly indicate her ſecret union with 


France ? | | 
AFTER treating of the ſcttlements of the 
French on the continent of America, it may 

be uſeful to make ſome obſervations in rela- 

tion to their other ſettlements in this part of 


the world. . 


In 1701, the French iſland colonies of 
Martinique, Guardaloupe, Hiſpaniola, Ca- 
yenne, Grenade, Marie Galante, St. Cruce, 
Petit Guave, contained 8850 white men, 
and 4.5600 blacks, according to the repre- 
ſentation of the French council of commerce; 
but by a calculation made in 1751, the French 
then had, in the ſaid colonies, upwards of 
51500 White men, fit to bear arms, inde- 
pendent of many thouſands of ſailors em- 
ployed in the trade of the colonies, and 
364800 ſlaves of both ſexes; and ſince the 

| | encreafe 
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encreaſe of their colonies, they Rae 27 
croached upon the Engliſh, in ſettling the 


iſlands of St. Lucia, Tobago, Dominico, &c. 
Tur great aim of the French for many 


years has been to dupe us by intrigue and 
treaty in our greateſt, even our commercial 


intereſts, in ſeveral parts of America ; for 


the French encroachments on St. Domingo; 


being ceded as a right, was thought of little 


_ conſequence, but it has proved ſuch, that 


both Spain and Britain have juſt reaſon to 


repent to this day; ſince, by that means, 


the Spaniards of that iſland are become little 
better than ſawers of wood and drawers of 
water to the French; and our trade to Ja- 


maica has ſeverely felt the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a power, in the track of navigation 


through the wind ward- paſſage to Europe. 


BeroE the treaty of Utrecht was ratified, 
and in the very interval between the cefla- 


tion of arms in Europe, and the time it was: 


to take effect in America, a French ſquadron 


was equipped, and diſpatched privately, to 
invade, take and deftroy the Britiſh Leeward- 
Hands, as the much-envied rivals of France 
in the fugar trade; and, firſt, Antigua was 
the deſtined ſacrifice, as the principal and 


- moſt important of theſe iflands to Britain, for 


excellent harbours and ſituation in the track 


of navigation to the other Leeward-Iflands, 


and Jamaica. But Monſ. Caſſart, who com- 
manded the expedition, failed in the attempt, 


c partly by the e of the inhabitants, 
and 


r . 


J 
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and partly by ſome lucky accidents, but nat 
by our naval power ; and, afterwards, attack- 
ing Montſerrat, he ruined it ſo effectually, 
that it is hardly reſtored to its former con- 
dition to this day. 5 
Tux plunder of that iſland falling very 
ſhort of the expence of the expedition, and 
the French having found that open force 
could not give them a ſuperiority in theſe 
iſlands, have, fince the peace of Uttecht, 
conſtantly increaſed their poſſeſſions and 
power, by barefaced encroachments; firſt, 
upon Dominico, a fruitful iſland, in fight - 
of Montſerrat, inhabited. by Indians, the ab- 
origines of theſe iſlands, who, 'for ſeveral 
generations have been ſubjects of England, 
under a commiſſion from lord Gray, and 
his ſucceſſors, and the governors of Bar- 
badoes. „ 
IN 1722 the late duke of Montague, 
having obtained a grant from the crown of 
the iſlands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent (two 
of the Caribbee-Iſlands, always included for 
many years in the commiſſions of the ſuc- 
ceſſive governors of Barbadoes, from the 
kings of England) provided ſhips, military 
ſtores, and much people, at a great expence, 
to poſſeſs thoſe iſlands: but ſoon after landing 
at St. Lucia, they were forced off by the 
French of Martinico, purſuant to an expreſs 
order of their monarch. Though, at that 
juncture, the court of England did not think 
9: 6 W 
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it adviſable to reſent this behaviour of the 


French, yet his preſent majeſty king George II. 
ſent the following inſtructions to Henry Wor- 


ſley, Eſq; governor and commander in chief 
of this iſland, as all his- predeceſſors had 


been, who were governors of barbadoes. 
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* Truſty and well- beloved, & Cc. 


« Whereas the French have for many 


years claimed a right to the ifland of St. 


Lucia, and do inſiſt, that the right of the 
iſlands of St. Vincent and Dominico, un- 
der your government, is in the Caribbeans 


now inhabiting the ſame ; although we 


have an undoubted right to all the ſaid 


iſlands, yet we have thought fit to 
agree with the French courts, that, until 
* our right be determined, the ſaid Iflands 


{hall be entirely evacuated by both nations. 
It is, therefore, our will and pleaſure, and 
you are accordingly to fignify the fame to 
ſuch of our ſubjects as ſhall be found inha- 
biting any of our ſaid iſlands, that they do 


quit them till the right ſhall be determined 


as aforeſaid, within thirty days from the 
publication hereof in each of the faid 


iſlands. And you are to uſe your beſt 


endeavours, that no ſhips whatſoever fre- 
quent the faid iflands, during the time 
aforeſaid, except for wood and water. But 


e it is our will and pleaſure, that you do not 


execute 
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execute this order, until the French go- 
vernor of Martinico ſhall have received the 
like directions from the French court, 
and ſhall jointly with you put the ſame in 


execution, without exception, &c. 


cc 


A 


A 


* 


« 30 Nov. 1730. H. NRW CASTLE“ 


| From theſe inſtructions, is it not apparent 
that the courts of England and France had 
come to an agreement about the immediate 

late of this iſland, but not as to their right? 
For does not our ſovereign declare explicitly 
that he looked upon his right to be wholly 
unimpeached by this diſpute? And it moſt 
certainly was, and ſtill ſo remains. This 
will more evidently appear from the French 
| king's letter on this head to the governor of 
Martinico, dated the 26th of the month fol- 
lowing, that the Hate only, not the r7ght of 
the iſland, was the point ſettled, 


« M onfieur de Champigny, 


te THE Engliſh have, for ſome time paſt, 
e formed pretenſions to the iſland of St. 
e Lucia, which belongs to me, and to 
© which I have an inconteſtable right. 
« They have laid the ſame pretenſions to 
© the iſlands of St. Vincent, and Dominico, 
« which belong to the Cartbbeans, natives 
© of the country, according to the treaty of 
ö M m 2 «the 


A 
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I 
« the 31ſt of March, 1660, and in the 
ſſeſſion of which it is my intention to 
« ſupport them. I have, nevertheleſs, agreed 
ce with the court of England, that, fill the 


«© pretenſions are determined, the ſaid and ; 
« ſhall be evacuated by both nations, &c.” 


In order to know the foundation of the 
pretenſions of the court of England to this 
iſland, it may be requiſite to give a ſuccinct 
hiſtory thereof. = 
Tux French authors, particularly father 
Labat, ſay, that before 1637, neither French 
nor Engliſh thought of Wallgg themſelves on 
this iſland, becauſe of the common attacks 
they met with from the Caribbeans of the 
other iſlands; and that both nations fre- 
quented it for catching tortoiſe, and building 
canoes, as an ifland then deſtitute of go- 
vernor, fort, or people. But both Labat, 
and Tertre, another French author, agree, 
that the Engliſh firſt ſettled in this ifland 
in 1637, and lived here eighteen months, 
or more, without any diſturbance from the 
natives, or others, till the year 1639, when 
_ ſavages drove them out, by reaſon of an 

& of treachery in an Engliſh maſter of a 
ſhip, who kidnapped two of the natives 
from Dominico, and ſold them for ſlaves. 
The ſavages of Martinico and St. Vincent 
reſented this treatment by a maſſacre of many 
of the Englith : at Barbadoes and Antigua, 

and 


D 
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and afterwards at St. Lucia, where, in the 
night-time, they killed the governor and 
moſt of the inhabitants, plundered the ware- 
houſes, and did incredible miſchief, which 
obliged thoſe who eſcaped to fly to Mont- 
ſerrat. This fo terrified the Engliſh, that 
they neglected for ſome time to reſettle. 

In 1664, M. de Parquet, the French go- 
vernor of Martinico, ſent 3 5 or 40 men from 
Granada, under M. de Rouſſelon, well ſup- 
plied with ammunition and proviſion, who 

took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and built a furt. 
Rouſſelon marrying one of their women, be- 
came beloved by the natives, and the French, 
till 1654, enjoyed tranquility, But Rouſ- 
ſelon dying, and being ſucceeded by La Ri- 
viere, the ſavages abominating the neighbour- 
hood of the French, reſolved to drive them 
out of the iſland, and killed that French go- 
vernor, and others who ſucceeded him. 

In 1658, Parquet, the French governor 
of Martinico, ſent over a new governor, 
Monſ. Aigremont. In a few months after 
his arrival, the Engliſh attacked the fort, 
but were beat off: nevertheleſs the natives 
killed the French governor in 1660. 
Ix 1663, the Engliſh purchaſed the iſland 
of the natives by a zreaty, which was brought 
about by the influence of Mr. Warner, . ſon 
of the governor of St. Chriſtopher's by a 
Caribbean woman. That gentleman, to 


Mm 3 whom 
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whom the Engliſh had given a commiſſion 
to be governor of Dominico, perſuaded his 
| countrymen to ſell St. Lucia fairly to the 
Engliſh ; and the Engliſh, in conſequence of 
ſuch fair purchaſe, ſent fourteen or fifteen _ 
hundred men on board of five men of war; 
who being joined by 6 or 700 Caribbeans in 
ſeventeen Canoes, under the command of 

Mr. Warner, came before this iſland the 
latter end of June, 1664, and had the fort, 

which was only of wood, and palliſadoed, de- 
| livered to them without reſiſtence, on con- 
dition that Monſ. Bonnart, then the French 
governor, with the garriſon, which conſiſted 
at firſt but of 14. ſoldiers, part of whom had 
deſerted, ſhould be tranſported to Martinico, 
with their cannon, arms, and baggage. 

A BLoODY-FLUX and famine having ſoon 
reduced this Engliſh colony from 1 500 to 89 
32 among whom was the governor, 

Cock, and the principal officers, thoſe 
who ſurvived, abandoned the iſland the 6th 
of January, 1666, after ſetting fire to the 
fort, and diſperſed themſelves in the other 
adjacent colonies.—Two days after, a veſſel 
arrived from the lord Willoughby, governor 
and captain-general of Barbadoes, and the 
other Engliſh Caribbee iſlands, to the wind- 
ward of Guardaloupe with proviſions, am- 


munition, and all neceſſaries; but the co- 
Jony was gone. 


Tnovon 


„ 
Tuouon the iſland was thus deſerted, 


yet even while it remained in that condition, 


it was always conſidered as a part of the Bri- 
tiſn dominions, was included in every com- 
miſſion of the governor for the iſland of 

Barbadoes; and the governor always aſſerted 
his juriſdiction over it by frequently going 
thither in perſon with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity, hoiſting the king's colours, firing 
guns, and making all figns of ſovereignty 


and dominion which are requiſite to main- 


tain a national right. 


THe French king alſo, in his treaties with 


king Charles II. and king James II. and 
likewiſe in thoſe of Ryſwic and Utrecht, 


ſtipulated to reſtore to the king of Great 


Britain all the iſlands, countries, fortreſſes, 
and colonies, which may have been con- 
quered by the French king, and ſuch as 
were in poſſeſſion of the king of Great Bri- 


tain before the war began: which implies an 


apparent conceſſion that the Engliſh firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed this iſland, and had, conſequently, a 
prior right to it, St. Lucia being included in 
the words all the Britiſh dominions. Nor 
could that right of theirs, we apprehend, be 
invalidated by their being drove out of it, 
and murdered by the ſavages, for the treache- 
rous act of a captain of a merchant ſhip ; 
much leſs could ſuch right be deſtroyed, 


when it had been ratified and confirmed by 
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a fair and ſolemn purchaſe from the natives, 
in whoſe power alone it was to diſpoſe of the 
lands and ſovereignty. 

LaBaT the Frenchman, indeed, would 
inſinuate that the Engliſh forfeited their right 
to it, becauſe, for twenty years after they 
were drove out of it by the Caribbeans, they 
neglected to ſend men to it; and though 
they ſay Parquet, the French governor of 
Martinique, made a ſettlement there, they 


took no ſtep to oppoſe him, nor did any 
thing either on the ſpot or in Europe, to 
ſupport their pretenſions. But who does not 


ſee that this is a bare infinuation only, and 

does not carry the face of any thing conclu- 

five to prove the defect of our title ? 
IN 1719, the French king pretended to 


grant this iſland to the marſhal d' Etreés, who 


ſent a colony to poſſeſs, ſettle, and plant it. 
But the governor of Barbadoes immediately 
notified to the commanding officer of the 


faid colony, that, as the iſland belonged to 


his Britannic majeſty, if the French per- 
fiſted in ſettling on it, he ſhould be obliged 
to diſpoſſeſs them by force; and, at the ſame 


time, our ambaſſador at Paris repreſented the 
matter with ſo much ſpirit and juſtice, as a 


violation of the rights of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, that orders were ſent to the marſhal 
d'Etrec's colony to evacuate the ifland 
which they did accordingly, 
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Tuxer years after this, his late Majeſty 
king George I. granted this iſland, and that 
of St. Vincent, as we have ſeen, to his late 


grace John duke of Montague : and, from 
the deduction of the particulars before given, 


it appears plain enough, that the Engliſh 


have an undoubted right to this territory : 
that the French have been no better than in- 
truders here; and, as ſuch, were obliged to 
quit it inthe reign of her late majeſty, as they 
had before done in that of king Charles II.; 
ſince which, our right to this iſland has been 
ratified and confirmed by treaties : but the 
French quitting it in 1719, when the mar- 
ſhal 4 Etreès evacuated the ſame, by ex- 
preſs orders of the French king, is an 


undoubted proof of our claim: for had not 
their miniſters been ſenſible of their nation's 


having no juſt pretenſions to St. Lucia, is 
it to be ſuppoſed that they would have 
tamely given up their ſettlement, after having 
exerted ſo much vigor to prevent ours? And, 
as it was declared, by the mutual evacuation 


of this iſland in 1722-3, that ſuch evacuation 


could not, or ſhould not, prejudice the claim 


of either, can it be alledged, with any ſna- 
dow of juſtice, to defeat that right, or be at 


all derogatory from it, though the proſecu- 
tion of it was for a time, thereby, ſuſ- 
pended ? x EO hs 
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Tux chief reaſon why the French miniſ- 
try have pretended to diſpute our poſſeſſion 


of this iſland is, becauſe of the ſituation of it 
being ſo near to their colonies, that the con- 


ſequences, which they apprehended would 


follow from it, put them upon the attempt 
to ſettle here, more than any advantages they 


expected from their poſſeſſion of it: and the 
excluding us from this iſland ſeems to have 
anſwered their ends better perhaps than if 
it had been abſolutely yielded to them: for, 


as to it's value to us, it has been computed 


that it's product and commerce might be 
brought to yield 200, ooo 1. a year to this 
king . 165] And, if it had been ſettled as in- 
NT by the late. duke of Montague, and 
protected with proper forts and garriſons, it 
would have effectually ſecured the Leeward 


iſlands, and even Barbadoes from invaſion of 


war; ſince no armament could be made, nor 
any ee carried on, by the French at 
Martinique, againſt any of theſe colonies, but 


muſt be known at St. Lucia, almoſt as ſoon 


as the deſign is formed, by reaſon of it's vi- 
cinity to that ifland. If, St. Lucia were well 
inhabited by the Engliſh, the people of Mar- 
tinique would know their intereſt better than 
to enter upon any expedition againſt Barba- 
does, or the Leeward iſlands, when they had 
an enemy ſo near them: for they muſt needs 


conſider, if nnd men were ſent off that 
iſland, 
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iſland, to invade the leeward iſlands, the Bar- 
badians would join the people of St. Lucia, 
and fall upon Martinique, in the abſence of 
their men; and ſo, if their deſign was againſt 
| Barbadoes, the Leeward iſlands people joining 
thoſe of St. Lucia, Martinique would be in 


the ſame danger; and, by that means, not 
only our plantations in theſe parts would be 


entirely ſecured by our poſſeſſion of St. Lu- 
cia, but it would, alſo, be in the power of 
the Engliſh to diſturb the French, and not 
in the power of the French to diſturb the 
Engliſh ; which ought to be a weighty con- 
ſideration with the Engliſh to maintain their 
right. Re 

MoxrEovex, St. Lucia might be of the great- 
_ eſt advantage to us, if it were appointed the 
place of rendezvous for his Majeſty's men of 
war ; becauſe from hence they might, in caſe 
of need, continually relieve each other, and 
keep always cruizing on the French, whoſe 


veſſels would, by this means, be always in 


danger of being intercepted by the king's 
ſhips; and the Martinicans would have no 


reaſon to boaſt, as they have done, that they 


have maintained their iſland, in time of war, 


chiefly by privateering on the Engliſh : where- 


as, if St. Lucia was ſettled, and proper mea- 


ſures purſued, ſuch miſchiefs would not only 
be prevented for the future, but the Engliſh 
would ſoon grow too powerful for the . 
| 7 EM wing, 
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who, at preſent, have greatly the e 
of the Engliſh in privateering. | 
Tur French, alſo, uſed every artifice to 
prevent our poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. Vin- 
cent, which was included in the patent of his 
grace the duke of Montague for St. Lucia, 
They poiſoned the natives in our disfavour, 
making them believe that we came to enflave 
them, when our intention was quite other- 
wiſe, The like policy has been practiſed by this 
nation in regard to Dominico and Tobago. 
AND are not the motives to this conduct of 
the French very apparent ? Such is the natu- 
tural ſituation of the Caribbee iſlands, that 
they run in a chain acroſs that part of the 
weſtern ocean which terminates upon the con- 
tinent of South-America. Of that chain An- 
tigua is the northern, and Tobago the ſouthern 
link. The French being poſſeſſed, by right, 
of Martinique, Guardaloupe, and ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands in the center; and, by late en- 
croachments, have extended their poſſeſſion 
to Dominico, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and To- 
bago: fo that France has now the whole 
chain of Caribbee iſlands *, of any value for 
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* Barbadoes, being to the eaſtward, is not mentioned as 
in the chain of the Caribbee iſlands ; but yet, being one of 
them, is, from it's nearneſs to Tobago, in more imminentdan- 
ger of invaſion from that iſland, whenever it becomes well 

ettled by the French, becauſe an armament may be conveyed 
from one to the other in a very few hours ; for the ſame rea- 
ſon the trade of Barbadoes muit be ſubje& to perpetual inter- 
ruption from privateers, 
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extent and harbours, (except Antigua) which 
are ſituated in the track of navigation to the 
coaſt of the Caraccas and Carthagena to the 
ſouthward ; and to St. Euſtatia, St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz, Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, Cu- 
ba, Jamaica, Porto-Bello, and all the coaſt 
of New Spain, from thence to the bay of 
Mexico, and Miſſiſſippi, to the northward. 
What, therefore, can hinder the French, in 
time of war, from intercepting all the navi- 
gation from Europe, in the paſſages to theſe 
ſeveral ports, whenever the naval power of 
France is brought to an equality with ours ? 
more, eſpecially, if Antigua ſhould alſo fall 
under their dominion, which is far from be- 
ing impoſſible, if it's great port, called Eng- 
liſh harbour (the beſt of any in that part of 
the world for the reception and ſecurity of a 
Britiſh ſquadron) is not well fortified, and 
the Leeward iſlands powerfully protected by 
our royal navy. For, if Antigua ſhould be 
loſt, or it's beſt harbour ruined, Montſerrat, 
Nevis, St. Chriſtopher's, and all the leſſer iſ- 
lands to the weſtward of them, muſt, for 
want of harbours and protection, fall of 
courſe into the hands of our enemies. In 
that caſe, of what value can Jamaica be to 
this kingdom, when our fleets cannot paſs 
thither witi.out a convoy, ſuperior to the na- 
val power of France? And what trade can 
bear the immenſe expence of ſuch convoys ? 
Can Britain with ſafety, therefore, 8 
c 


ea 


fied under the uſurpations of France, and, 
by that means, give it the power of inter- 
cepting all the trade of Europe to America ? 

Txvs it evidently appears, what influence 
theſe encroachments of France here alſo will 


have upon the whole trade and navigation of 


America in time of war. But this is not all 
our misfortune; for by theſe poſſeſſions the 


French, even in times of peace, cut off all ſup- 


plies of hard timber, without which it is im- 
poſſible to carry on the ſugar-works of Barba- 


does and the Leeward iſlands, but at immenſe 


expence, from the far diſtant colonies of the 
Dutch on the continent of South-America, 


Berbice and Eſequebe : for neither Barbadoes 


nor the Leeward iflands now produce large 
hard timber, fit for theſe purpoſes, nor even 
ſmalk kinder enough fit for carts, and other 
carriages neceſſary for plantation uſe; and, 
therefore, Barbadoes has, for many years, been 


ſupplied with a good ſhare of ſuch timber 
from St. Lucia and Tobago, and the leeward 


Hands from Dominico, till the French have 
pretended to lay claim to it. 

As the Britiſh dominions in North-Ame- 
rica cannot furniſh timber proper for theſe 
uſes , and none now is to be had but from 
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Oak, or other timber of cold countries, ſplits 3 in the hot 


climates, and ſoon decays; beſides being ſubject to be eaten 
to a honey- comb, by animals called avood-ants, more deſtruc- 


tive of wood on ſhore, than worms are to the bottom of 
ſhips when in harbour. 
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the Dutch, at a great diſtance, it follows, 
that the very exiſtence of the Britiſh ſugar- 
colonies muſt depend upon the courteſy of 


the Dutch, and that courteſy bought at their 
own price, beſides the expence of a longer 


voyage; or elſe we muſt poſſeſs ourſelves 
immediately of all thoſe iſlands which the 


French have unjuſtly uſurped a right to. If 


this 1s not done, our ſugar-colonies muſt be 
ruined for want of ſupplies of timber, even 
in times of peace (as has been obſerved) and 
France will, by that means, engroſ the ſugar- 
trade of the world Tx. 1 

No TwWITHSTAN DING all the agreements 
made with the French in regard to the eva- 
cuation and neutrality of St. Lucia, &c. yet 
even before they declared in favour of the 


Spaniards in the laſt war, they ſeized the iſ- 


land of St. Lucia as Fheir own in 1744, and 
ſent a governor to it, and a number of men, 
and 40 cannon, from 12 to 48 pounders, and 


have fince fortified it with two forts, beſides 


batteries; and they have now between 2000 


and 3000 white people upon it, and ſeem re- 


| ſolved to maintain this iſland, as. well as Do- 
minico and St. Vincent, although, according 
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+ That the French have, for many years paſt, ſupplanted 
us in the ſugar-trade at foreign markets, is certain, By what 
meaſures they gradually and inſenſibly did this, and greatly 
encreaſed the trade and navigation of their iſland colonies in 


general, may be eaſily inferred from their American policy, 


as we ſhall diſplay it. 
ne” to 
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to the late treaty of Aix la Chapelle, they 


are obliged to evacuate the ſame. 


Brok the preſent war the French had 
about 2000 white men, being French, Eng- 
liſh, and Danes, beſides Indians, under a 
French governor, at Dominico, and erected 
ſeveral ſugar- works on that iſland, and raiſed 
great quantities of ſugar, indigo, cotton, and 
other Weſt- India products, on this iſland, as 
well as on St. Lucia. Toe 

Tux peopled alſo St. Vincent's, and 
intermarried with the natives. They raiſed 
great quantities of tobacco, corn, and coffee, 
on this iſland : and they obtained ſuch an af- 


cendency over thefe Indians, as to make pro- 
clamation in that iſland, that no Engliſh, 


Dutch, or Danes, - ſhould have any com- 


merce with that iſland without a protection 


from the general of Martinique. _ 
Trey alſo fortified and ſettled Tobago 
before the preſent war, in ſpite of our naval 


force in theſe parts *, and inſiſted on its be- 


longin g 
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*The following inſtructions were given to Robert Low- 
ther, Eſq; on the 23d of February, 1714 15, when he was 
appointed governor of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominico, and 
St. Vincent, and the reft of his majeſty's Caribbee iſlands to 
the windward of Guardaloupe ; which inſtructions have been 
continued to the ſeveral governors of Barbadoes fince that 
time. Iaſt. 106. If any of the ſubjects of a foreign 
„ power, or ſtate, have already planted themſelves upon 
« any of the iſlands of St. Lucia, Dominico, St. Vincent, 
« or Tobago, or ſhall hereafter attempt to do the ſame, 
* you are to aſſert our right to the ſaid iſlands, excluſive of 

WE, 


1 
longing to the French king. From this laſt- 
mentioned iſland they may invade Barbadoes 
in one ſtretch, and in ne night, as it lies 
ſouthwardly of Barbadoes, diſtance about 
30o leagues. e eee 
| THESE attempts of our rivals in times of 
of peace were certainly undertaken with a 
deſign to ſupplant the Engliſh in all their 
ſugar colonies, becauſe they had before lands 
in their hands ſufficient to raiſe Weſt- India 
products wherewith to ſupply all Europe and 
America, e 

Dip not this conduct of the French re- 
quire the utmoſt attention? for before the 
preſent war, was it not of the utmoſt ill con- 
ſequence to the Britiſh nation, by reaſon, as 
obſerved, of their ſituation? The harbour 
of Petite Carcenage in St. Lucia, will hold 
double the number of ſhips and other veſſels 
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ce all others; and in order to hinder the ſettlement of any 
« colony there, you are to give notice to ſuch foreigners 
% that ſhalF pretend to make ſuch ſettlement, that, unleſs 
* they ſhall remove in ſuch time as you in your diſcretion 
*«« ſhall aſſign, you ſhall be obliged by force to diſpoſſeſs 


. them, and ſend them off the ſaid iſland.“ 


7 


This inſtruction has been looked upon, in time of peace, 
as inſufficient wiih regard to our naval force, ſince the com- 
manders of his majeſty's ſhips of war have no direction from 
the lords of the admiralty to act in purſuance of the ſaid 
royal inſtructions. | | 


Inf. 109. © You are not to encourage any planting, nor 
to grant to any perſon any lands or tenements which are 

« now, or hereafter ſhall be, in our power to diſpoſe of in 
any of our iſlands under your government, except Bar- 
* badoes, until you ſhall receive further orders from us 
« therein.” e 


VoL. 1. N n that 
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5 that ever were in all the Caribbee-Iflands at 
A ; any one-time, and is capable of being made 
. 2s ſtrong as Louiſbourg in the iſland of Cape- 
| | | Breton, as it may be fortified ſo as to make 
it impracticable for any veſſel to force it with- 
out being ſunk, or torn to pieces, This will 
give the F rench ſuch a balance of power, 
and ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength in that 
part of the world, as to endanger the loſs 
2 of Barbadoes and the Leeward-Iſlands; and 
then Jamaica, on which they have long had 


1 an invidious eye, muſt of courſe become a 


3 ſacrifice, as that iſland alone cannot with- 
* ſtand ſuch a growing power, and additional 
| | ſtrength, as muſt naturally be the caſe by 


neglecting this important iſland of St. Lucia, 
together with Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago. What muſt then be the inevitable 
doom of our northern colonies and fiſheries 
in America, without our Britiſh ſugar colo- : 
' nies? And, to carry the conſequence in its 
natural gradation, what will become of our 
Britiſh trade to Africa and America? Muſt 
it not unavoidably fall into the hands of the 
French, under the protection of a Louiſ- 
bourg in Cape- Breton, in the north; and in 
the ſouth, another Louiſbourg of St. Lucia? 
| If this comes to paſs, will not the dominion 
of the ſeas neceſſarily fall into the French | 
hands? | 
ACCORDING to the treaty of Aix la Cha- 0 


. pelle, it is ſtipulated, in the ninth article, as 
follows, VIZ. 


« THEIR 
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* THEIR Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian 
te majeſties oblige themſelves to cauſe to be 
delivered, upon the exchange of the ra- 
* tifications of the preſent treaty, the dupli. 

cates of the orders addreſſed to the com- 
miſſaries appointed to reſtore and receive 
reſpectively whatever may have been con- 
quered, on either fide in the Weſt- Indies; 
and every thing beſides ſhall be re-eſtabliſh- 
ed on the foot that they were, or ought to 
be, before the preſent war. 
Tux faid reſpective commiſſaries ſhall 

be ready to ſet out on the firſt advice that 

« their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
“ jeſties ſhall receive of the exchange of the 

ratifications, furniſhed with all neceſſary 
inſtructions, commiſſions, powers, and 
orders, for the moſt expeditious accom- _ 
pliſhment of their ſaid majeſties intentions, 
and of the engagements taken by the 
preſent treaty,” 
Tux iflands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Dominica, were, or ought to have been, 
neutral, at the time of this treaty, according 
to a formal evacuation, by commiſſaries ap- 
pointed in Barbadoes and Martinique, to re- 
pain to St. Lucia for that purpoſe, in purſu- 
ance of expreſs orders from their Britannic 
and Moſt Chriſtian majeſties, as before- men- 
tioned. The iſland of Tobago remained as 
it was before the late war, at the time of the 
treaty; but was, in barefaced violation there- 
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of, ſettled by the French in January, 1749750, 


under the protection of two French ſhips of 


war, which were ſent from Breſt: for that 
purpoſe: and, therefore, were not the French 
_ obliged by treaty forthwith to have evacuated 


this iſland? As they did not do it, is it not 


mou A fer; never une it? 
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